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THE LIGHT OF THE HOUSE. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 

BEYOND the cheat of time, here where you 
died, you live! 

You pace the garden-ways, secure and sen- 
sitive; 

You linger on the stair: love’s lonely pulses 
leap; 

The harpsichord is shaken; the dogs look up 

from sleep. 


Years after and years after! 
heirdom still, 

Your winning youth about you, your joyous 
force and skill, 

Unvexed, unapprehended, with 
sense adored; 

And still the house is happy that hath so 
dear a lord. 


You hold your 


waking 


To every quiet inmate, stroug in the cheer 
you brought, 

Your name is as a spell midway of speech 
and thought; 

And unto whoso knocks, an awe-struck vis- 
itor, 

The sunshine that was you floods all the 
open door. 

AUBURNDALE, MASS, 





BO 
THE CHAIN. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


O my Spirit, dost thou hear it, a 
Softly beating in the brain ? 

Dost thou hear the hammer forging 
All the rivets of a chain ? 


In thy youth the links were golden, 
With a flowered device inwrought; 

And they joined thy hand with Pleasure 
As she danced away from Thought. 


Dost thou hear it beating, beating, 
in the lonely chamber still; 
Forging silver, gold or iron, 
At the master-workman’s will ? 


Is 1t forming leaden fetters 

That shall drag thee down to lie 
In the cells of Desolation, 

With Despair for company ? 


Let the fire be hot within thee, 
Til it melt the linkéd chain, 
That would bind thy life in prison 
With Remorse and Sin and Pain; 


And may Love, the skilled mechanic, 
Deftly ply his cunning art, 
Beating out the precious metal 
On the anvil of the heart, 


Till the finished work appeareth, 
Light and supple as a thread, 
Yet with strength to lift thee, Spirit, 
To thy birtbright overhead. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
DEATH’S DUEL. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


Deatn’s DuELL; or, A Consolation to the 
Soule, against the Dying Life, and living Death, 
of the Body. Delivered in a Sermon at White 
Hall, before the King’s Maiesty, in the begin- 
ning of Lent, 1650. By that. late learned and 
Reuerend Divine, John Donne, Dr. in Divinity 
& Deane of S. Pauls, London. Being his last 
Sermon, and called by his Maiesties household 
‘The Doctor’sowne Funerall Sermon. London, 
Printed by Thomas Harper, for Richard Red- 
mer and Benjamin Fisher, and are to be sold at 
the signe of the Talbot in Alders-gate Street. 
MDCXXXII. 


THE value of this tiny quarto with the 
enormous title depends entirely, se far as 








the collector is concerned, on whether or 

no it possesses the frontispiece. Somany 

people, not having the fear of books before 

their eyes, have divorced the latter from 

the former, that a perfect copy of 

‘**Death’s Duel” is quite a capture over 

which the young bibliophile may venture 

to glory; but let him not fancy that he 

has a prize if his copy does not possess the 

portrait-plate. One has but to glance for 

a moment at this frontispiece to see that 

there is here something very much out of 

the common. It is engraved in the best 

seventeenth-century style, and represents, 

apparently, the head and bust of a dead 

man wrapped in a winding-sheet. The 

eyes are shut, the mouth is drawn, and 

nothing was ever seen more ghastly. But. 
it is not really the picture of a dead man; 
it represents the result of one of the grim- 
mest freaks that ever entered intoa pious 
mind. Intheearly part of March 1630 
(1631), the great Dr. Donne, Dean of St. 

Paul’s, being desperately ill, and not 
likely to recover. called a wood-carver in 
to the Deanery, and ordered a small 
urn, just large enough to hold his feet, 
and a board as long as his body, to be 
made. When these articles were ready, 
they were brought into his study, which 
was first warmed, and then the old man 
stripped off his clothes, wrapped himself 
in a winding-sheet which was open only 
so asto show the face and beard, and 
then stood upright in the little wooden 
urn, supported by leaning against the 
board. His limbs were arranged like 
those of dead persons, and when his eyes 
had been closed, a painter was introduced 
into the room, and desired to make a full- 
length and full-size picture of this terrific 
object, this solemn theatrical presentment 
of life in death. The frontispiece of 
‘*Death’s Duel” gives a reproduction of 
the upper part of this picture. It was 
said to be a remarkably truthful portrait 
of the great poet and divine, and it cer- 
tainly agrees in al] its proportions with 
the accredited portrait of Donne as a 
young man. 

It appears(for Walton’s account is not 
precise) that it was after standing for this 
grim picture but before its being finished 
that the Dean preached his last sermon, 
that which is here printed. He had come up 
from Essex in great physical weakness in 
order not to miss his appointment to 
preach in his cathedral before the King 
on the first Friday in Lent. He entered 
the pulpit with so emaciated a frame and 
a face so pale and haggard, and spoke with 
a voice so faint and hollow, that at the end 
the King himself turned to one of his 
suite, and whispered, ‘‘The Dean has 
preached his own funeral sermon!” So, 
indeed, it proved to be; for he presently 
withdrew to his bed, and summoned his 
friends around to take a solemn farewell. 
He died very gradually after about a fort- 
night, his last words being, not in distress 
or anguish, but asit would seem in vision- 
ary rapture: ‘‘I were miserable if I might 
not die.” All this fortnight and to the mo- 
ment of his death, the terrible life-sized 
portrait of himself in his winding-sheet 
stood near his bedside, where it could he 
the “ hourly object” of his attention. So 
one of the greatest Churchmen of the sev- 
enteenth century, and one of the greatest, 
if the most eccentric, of its lyrical poets 
passed away in the very pomp of death, 
on the 3ist of March, 1631. 
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in such an end as this, and people were 
eager to read the discourse which the 
‘*sacred authority,” of His Majesty him- 
self had styled the Dean’s funeral sermon, 
It was therefore printed in 1682. As ser- 
mons of the period go it is not long, yet it 
takes a full hour to read it slowly aloud, 
and we may thus estimate the strain which 
it must have given to the worn-out voice 
and body of the Dean to deliver it. The 
present writer once heard a very eminent 
Churchman, who was also a great poet, 
preach his last sermon, at the age of nine- 
ty. This was the Danish bishop Grundt- 
vig. But in this case the effort of speak- 
ing, the extraction, as it seemed, of the 
sepulchral voice from the shrunken and 
ashen face, did not last more than ten 
minutes. But the English divines of the 
Jacobean age, like their Scottish brethren 
of to-day, were accustomed to stupendous 
efforts of endurance from their very di- 
aconate, 

The sermon is one of the most ‘‘ creepy” 
fragments of theological literature it 
would be easy to find. It takes as its text 
the words from the sixty-eighth psalm: 
“And unto God the Lord belong the issues 
of death.” In long, stern sentences of 
sonorous magnificence, adorned with fine 
similes and gorgeous words, as the funer- 
al trappings of a king might be with gold 
lace, the dying poet shrinks from no 
physical horror and no ghostly terror of 
the great crisis which he was himself to 
be the first to pass through. ‘‘ That which 
we call life,” he says, and our blood 
seems toturn chilly in our veins as we 
listen, ‘tis but Hebdomada mortium, a 
week of death, seven days, seven periods 
of our life spent in dying, a dying seven 
times over, and there is an end. Our 
birth dies in infancy, and our intancy 
dies in youth, and youth and the rest die 
in age, and age also dies and determines 
all. Nor do all these, youth out of in- 
fancy, or age out of youth, arise so as a 
Phenix out of the ashes of another 
Phoenix formerly dead, but as a wasp or 
a serpent out of a carrion or as a snake 
out of dung.” Wecan comprehend how 
an audience composed of men and women 
whose ne’er-do-weel relatives went to 
the theater to be stirred by such tragedies 
as those of Marston and Cyril Tournéur 
would themselves snatch a sacred pleas- 
ure from awful language of this kind in 
the pulpit. There is not much that we 
should call doctrine, no pensive or consol- 
atory teaching, no appeal to souls in 
the modern sense. The effect aimed at is 
that of horror, of solemn preparation for 
the advent of death, as by one who fears, 
in the flutter of mortality, to lose some 
peculiarity of the skeleton, some jag of 
the vast crooked scythe of the specter. 
The most ingenious of poets, the most 
subtle of divines, whose life had been 
spent in examining Man in the crucible 
of his own alchemist fancy, seems anx- 
ious to preserve to the very last his pow- 
ers of unflinching spiritual observation. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s, whose reputation 
for learned sanctity had scarcely sufficed 
to shelter bim from scandal on the 
ground of his fantastic defense of suicide, 
was familiar with the idea of Death, and 
greeted him as a welcome old friend 
whose face he was glad to look on long 
and closely. 4 

The leaves at the end of this little book 
are filled up with two copies of funeral 





There was something eminently calcu- 
lated to arrest and move the imagination 


to whom to attribute them. Both are by 
eminent men, The first was written by 
Dr. Henry King, then the royal chaplain, 
and afterward Bishop of Chichester, to 
whom the Dean had left, besides a model 
in gold of the Synod of Dort, that paint- 
ing of himself in the winding-sheet of 
which we have already spoken. This 
portrait Dr. King put into the hands of a 
sculptor, who made a reproduction of it 
in white marble, with the little urn con- 
cealing the feet. This long remained in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, of which King was 
chief residentiary, but it no longer exists. 
His elegy is very prog#y in_starting, but 
improves as it goes along, and is most 
ingenious throughout. These are the 
words in which Dr. King refers to the 
appearance of the dying preacher in the 
pulpit: 

* Thou (like the dying Swan) didst lately sing 
Thy mournful dirge in audience of the King; 
When pale looks, and weak accents of thy 

breath 

Presented so to life that piece of death, 

That it was feared and prophesied by all 

Thou thither cam’st to preach thy funeral.” 

The other elegy was written by a young 
man of twenty-one, who was modestly 
and enthusiastically seeking the company 
of the most famous London wits. This 
was Edward Hyde, thirty years later to 
become Ear] of Clarendon, and finally to 
leave behind him mannscripts which 
should prove him the first great English 
historian. His verses here bespeak his | 
good intention, but no facility in rhyming. 

The materials for a life of Dr. Donne 
are fairly copious, but no good memoir of 
him exists, none better than the garrulous 
and amiable narrative of Izaak Walton. 

To chroniele the career of this extraordi- 

nary man, with all its hot and cold fits, its 

rage of lyrical amativeness, its Roman 
passion, the high and cloudy serenity of its 
final Anglicanism, would be a fine piece 
of work for a writer of leisure and enthu- 
siasm. Donne is one of the most fascina- 
ting, in some ways one of the most in- 
scrutable figures in our literature, and we 
would fain see his portrait drawn from bis 
first wild escapade into the Azores down 
to his voluntary penitence in the pulpit 
and the winding-sheet. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR IRELAND. 
BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P. 








THE outlook for Ireland is in one, sense 
about as gloomy as it well could be. The 
harvest has been poor and deficient in 
most places. Winter is already darken- 
ing down upon the country with more 
than its usual rigor. The Tory Govern- 
ment proclaim everywhere that they are 
determined at any cost of money and 
blood to put down the popular agitation. 
The leaders of the people and the people 
themselves proclaim everywhere that they 
will not allow the agitation to be put 
down. The people and their leaders show 
that they at all events are in earnest. The 
branches of the National League which are 
supposed to be suppressed, which have 
been put through all the technical and 
legal forms of suppression, go on holding 
their meetings just the same as ever— 
with only the difference that the meetings 
are more crowded than they were before. 
But no doubt the Government, who have 
utterly failed in the courts of law thus 
far, will make some desperate effort to 
prove that they are strong and can rule. 





verses on Dean Donne. These are un- 
signed, but we know from other sources 


If they do this I suppose there must be 
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bloodshed. I do not see how it can ‘be | him was a youngerand moreslenderman, | Ag#tha Russell. Lady Agatha Russell is | six booths, or stalls,where, in addition to 
avoided. The Irish people, I am“*confi- | a youth only, with slight frame and deli- | one of the women who have taken the | the temporary tables and shelves, the 
dent, will not begin it. They have not | cate face. This youth was longing to | pains to go to Ireland and see for them- | books are spread out on the sidewalk, and 


the least idea of getting up any disturb- 
Why should they? They are 
winning all along the line so far. In 
what I may call the Government’s own 
law courts in Dublin, the Government's 
paid magistrates are bold and 
honest enough to dismiss the absurd 
prosecutions set on foot by Dublin Cas- 
tle. The Irish people know now that 
they have at their back the whole democ- 
racy of England, Scotland and Wales. 
If Irishmen be shot down by the Govern- 


ance. 


own 


ment soldiery and police in Ireland there 
are ever so many hundreds of thousands 
of English and Scottish and Welsh work- 
ingmen who will know the reason why. 
With all this strength behind them the 
Irish people 
have only to wait and their cause must 
I have no fear whatever of any im- 
patient action on the part of the leaders 
or followers of the national movement. 
But I have little doubt that the Govern- 
and that 


know very well that they 


win. 


ment will create disturbance 
blood will When the Tory 
statesmen find that their half-legal at- 
tempts to enforce their Coercion Act are 
utter failures, they will, I am sure, try 


be shed. 


harsher measures. They will proclaim 
the National League, root and branch, and 
try to suppress public meetings every- 
They will fail, but in 
the mean time tlfey will shed blood. They 
are bound to If they do 


not suppress somebody or something they 


where in Ireland. 
shed blood. 


Their own 
followers will laugh at them and turn 
away from them. They will try the shed- 
ding of blood rather than submit to fall 
through public ridicule. 


will perish of mere ridicule. 


The Tory statesmen would proba- 
bly like an attempt = at genuine 
rebellion yery well; for that they 
could quench in blood with some 


show or semblance of justification. But 
the Lrish people just now have about as 
much notion of rebellion as the people of 
New York State. They have no arms; and 
they don’t want arms; and what on earth 
They know that 
they are certain to get Home Rule. They 
know that Home Rule now is the first 
plank in the English Radical and Demo- 
They that the 
whole democracy of Great Britain, led by 
and 
have declared again and again 


should they rebel for? 


cratic platform. know 
Great Britain’s foremost statesman 
orator, 
that every other measure of reform what- 
ever, must be put aside until the Home 
Rule question has been settled to the sat- 
isfaction of the Irish people. They know, 
too, that before long their British friends 
and allies will be in power again. What 
should they To delight Lord 
Salisbury and give Mr. Balfour his last 
and only chance? Not likely. But 
Tories 


rebel for? 


as the 
insurrection they 
will try what can be done by the violent 


cannot have 
suppression of meetings and by disturb- 
ance—and, as [ said before, by the shed- 
aing of blood. I do not believe they will 
give in until they have tried bloodshed on 
a more lavish scale than the performance 
at Michelstown. 

The most dangerous wild beast, they 
Mr. Balfour is likely 
to become a sort of political mad sheep. 


say, is a mad sheep. 


He is a doctrinaire and a little of a pedant. 
He is generally set down as a languid and 
feeble young man; a self-conceited, xs- 
thetic, agnostic, greenery-yallery, sort of 
youngman. He is really a young man of 

ability, rather literary, 
however, than political. Ido not think he 
is self-conceited. 


very uecided 
Although I say it who 
should not say it, 1 think the wearing of 
a pince-nez wakes men look more self- 
Ihave met Mr. 
Balfour in private, and he always seemed 


conceited than they are. 


to me a bright, intellectual 


and winning sort of man. But observe: 


agreeable, 


he has been set down by almost universal 
public opinion as too feeble for the post 
of Irish Secretary—see if he does not 
strain every nerve to prove that he is not 
feeble. Iwas once in my youthful days 
in a public supper-room in Liverpool 
where for some reason or other a quarrel 
began. Atthe table opposite to me sat a 
tall, powerful naval officer, from one of 


the war vessels thenin the Mersey. With 





plunge into the strife. The bronzed sea- 
man held him forcibly down. ‘ Look 
here,” he said, ‘‘ when you have been in 
as many fights as I have, afloat and 
ashore, you won’t want to meddle in other 
people’s quarrels.” ‘* Yes, yes,” the angry 
youth remonstrated, in almost hysterical 
tones; ‘but you have been in fights; 
everybody knows you are not afraid.” It 
struck me at the time that there was a 
lesson in that. Ithink of it now when 
speculating as to the outlook in Ireland. 
Mr. Balfour has been chaffed and taunted 
asa feeble young man. He will want to 
show above all things that he is not 
feeble. 

In one sense, therefore, the outlook is 
bad. I donot see how the winter can pass 
without disturbance and the shedding of 
blood. Butinevery other sense the out- 
look is as good as it eouldbe. I have told 
of the friends and allies we have got. A 
very fiood of light has been pouredin upon 
the English mind with regard to the con- 
dition of Ireland. Ireland has, as you 
know, been invaded by Englishmen; by 
Englishmen coming with a friendly pur- 
pose; Englishmen determined to see and 
judge of Irish affairs for themselves, and 
to tell the English public what they have 
The bees of our Dublin Castle offi- 
cialism now have to work, whether they 
like it or not, ina glass hive. Good lack! 
that 1s a new experience for them. Lord 
Hartington -piteously exclaims that the 
English members of Parliament who go 
over to Ireland denounce the Government 
in language far strovger than the Irish 
members have ever used. So they do; and 
quite naturally. An English member of 
Parliament who goes to Ireland for the 
firsttime is naturally shocked far more 
than an accustomed Irish member would 
be at the manner in which law and order 
are represented there. Professor Stuart, 
one of our most distinguished Cambridge 
scholars, and a radical member of the 
House of Commons, goes to Ire- 
land to attend a meeting. The 
resident magistrate comes to him and 
peremptorily demands to be informed 
beforehand of what Professor Stuart 
intends tosay at the meeting. Professor 
Stuart replies very bluntly that he intends 
to say just whatever he thinks fit, and or- 
ders the resident magistrate out of the 
room. The resident magistrate no doubt 
thinks the sky ought to fall, but he prob- 
ably does not see his way to the arrest of 
a distinguished English member of Par- 
liament, who, according to universal be- 
lief, is soon to be son-in-law of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Naturally when Professor Stuart 
comes back to England he goes to a pub- 
lic meeting and speaks with considerable 
emphasis and strength of expression con- 
cerning the way in which Ireland is ruled 
just now. Consider whosome of the Eng- 
lishmen are who have formed opinions 
for themselves, and 


seen, 


over 


who now de- 
Government in Ireland 
Home Rule in _lan- 
guage stronger certainly than I have 
ever used, or than most of my colleagues 
in the Irish Party, including the leader 
of the party, have ever used: Jacob 
Bright, the brother of John Bright; Wil 
liam Leatham Bright, the son of John 
Bright; Philip Stanhope, brother of the 
Tory Earl Stanhope and of Edward Stan- 
hope, who is War Minister in this present 
Tory Government: Bernard Coleridge, 
son of Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of 
England; Henry Labouchere, of course; 
Prof. Thorold Rogers; Wilfrid Blunt, who 
secured the defense and saved the life of 
Arabi Pasha in Egypt; Mr. Stead, the edi- 
tor of,the Pall Mall Gazette; and a host 
of other men of talent and position and 
influence. And let us not forget the Eng- 
lish women. Two of the daughters of 
Richard Cobden, that great Englishman, 
Jokn Bright’s old friend and companion 
in arms—these women have gone through 
Ireland, have seen evictions and police 
outrages, and are strenuous advocates of 
Home Rule. Home Rule has not, even in 
Ireland, two more devoted friends than 
the Countess Russell, widow of the late 
Earl Russell, the Lord John Russell of 
past reform days, and her daughter, Lady 


nounce Tory 


and demand 





selves. If the Tory Government were 
wise in their own interests they ought to 
stop all these visitations. They ought to 
gird Ireland with a police cordon and al- 
low no English man or woman into the 
island; for of ten honest Englishmen or 
women who enter the island about nine 
and three-quarters return to their own 
country resolute and uncompromising ad- 
vocates of Home Rule. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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THE PARADISE OF THE MEXICAN 
PORTALES. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 





THE Mexican architecture is purely 
Spanish. Only now and then one findsa 
house after the English model. In all 
such cases it seems to have lostits way, 
and is ill-adapted to its surroundings. 
The center of interest and beauty is al- 
ways the plaza. This is usually in the 
heart of the city, and is ornamented with 
trees of many varieties, with flowers grow- 
ing in all possible nooks, and contrasting 
their charm of colorand form with the 
heavy verdure of the trees. In the center 
is a music-stand, and on certain days in 
the week, in the afternoon, a band per- 
forms, the people promenade, and the 
children from every part of the city con- 
gregate and play their games. The main 
place on one side of the plaza is occupied 
by the city cathedral, where the chief 
religious interests of the city, and even of 
the State, of which the city is the capital, 
are centered. The remaining sides of the 
great plaza are occupied by shop-people. 
All kinds of wares,of the lighter and more 
attractive kind, are sold here. Over the 
pavement which runs in front of the 
shops, on the three sides of the plaza, 
there is a broad corridor, which furnishes 
a coolshade for all who saunter along 
this pleasant retreat. So broad is the cor- 
ridor that the sun never gets fully beneath 
it, except early or late in the day, when 
the rays fall obliquely. 

In addition to the shops, which are lo- 
cated in the buildings, there are stalls or 
booths in abundance, where toys, leather 
articles, sweets, and many varieties of 
light wares are offered. Here, 1ight 
among these many objects, are the chief 
book-stalls of Mexico. True, second-hand 
books are for salein other parts of the 
city, but on the outer edge of the plaza 
corridors, the chief ones in the Mexican 
city are generally to be found. The cor- 
ridors bear the name of portales. The 
first meaning of the portale is porch or 
eutry, but the secondary meaning is por- 
tico, or piazza. Each portale block has 
its own name, as, indeed, the rule is with 
all blocks in a Mexican city. The portale 
San Augustine, for example, is the cov- 
ered way of only one block in the Portales 
of Mexico City, and the Portale Hidalgo 
isthe name of one in Puebla. The finding 
of a place, therefore, in a Mexican city is 
a much more difficult affair than with us. 
The blocks having different names, your 
search is for that, rather than for the 
street. 

The book-stall consists in most instances 
of a long table, where the books are ar- 
ranged in such way that the titles can be 
read ata glance. Back of the table, and 
almost on a line with, or even projecting 
somewhat over the gutter, is a bookcase, 
with folding doors. Here the better bind- 
ings and rarer books are to be found. 
These books, too, can be seen at a glance, 
by one standing in front. Inthe portales 
of the City of Mexico, which extend 
along one of the main streets, aud finally 
reach the plaza, and then radiate on 
either side around it, there are not less 
that six book-stalis. But there are, 
in addition, several large  boerk- 
stores. One of these is the celebrated 
store of Andrade. The senior Andrade, 
it will be remembered, was the man who 
sold the Emperor Maximilian his magnifi- 
cent library of rare Mexicana, which the 
Leipzig auctioneers, Liszt & Francke, af- 
terward bought of Maximilian’s heirs. 

In Puebla there are also several regular 
book-stores along the portales, but, be- 
sides these, there are not less than five or 





protected from the stone pavement by an 
underlaying of maguey cloth or old paper. 

Many of the books offered in these por- 
tales are school-books. Some are old,well- 
worn, honeycombed by moths, and dog- 
eared. Others are new, such as are now 
used in the schools. But there are others, 
of every possible variety. One man in 
Mexico City makes a specialty of rare 
Mexicana, or books relating to Mexico, 
published in Spain or the Netherlands, or 
in Vera Cruz, Puebla, or Mexico City,with 
imprints of two or three centuries ago. 
One is almost sure to find three or four 
desirable works on his first leisurely halt- 
ing before these brown vellumtomes. On 
my first stroll I saw the ‘ Concilios 
Provinciales Primero y Secundo de Mexi- 
co,” published in Mexico in 1769; and 
close beside it the ‘“‘ Gazophilacium Re- 
gium Perubicum,” issued in Mexico in 
1775. Shortly after I observed a rare 
book on the Orinoco River, which was 
good in the main, but had an imperfect 
title-page. One soon learns, even in the 
slow and dull portales of Mexico, that if he 
sees a book which he wants, his only safe 
course is to take iton the spot. I know of 
some unfortunate instances where literary 
prizes have been lost by a little delay. 

At these stalls I found a number of 
grammars and vocabularies of the lan- 
guages of the Mexican Indians, and was 
very glad to procure them. One gets very 
curious as to how these venders of 
second-hand Mexican books keep up their 
supply. They might sell out many books 
in one day, but the next day the number 
seemed not to have suffered. The truth 
came out at last. The proprietors have 
their storehouse or magazine, probably 
near at hand, which they can draw upon 
for others without any apparent limit. 
When I would ask for a book which I did 
not see, the common answer was ‘** Maji- 
ana,” which meant, ‘‘Come to-morrow 
and you can have it.” Generally on calling 
again the desired book was on hand. The 
man had drawn upon his place of stor- 
age, or secured the book from a fellow- 
vender. In this manner I secured a num- 
ber of books I was in search of, and nota- 
bly the rich Anales of the Mexican Muse- 
um, a storehouse of archeological and 
linguistic treasures. 

The Novenas are an important element 


at the stalls. These, indeed, are 
positively the only places where 
the little greasy gems are to be 


had. They are small devotional books 
generally without covers, but with title- 
pages, and frequently with a rude _pic- 
ture of the Holy Virgin. When a little 
thick, they are often jacketed with neat 
vellum covers but always browned and 
worn with long usage. They teemed from 
the Mexican press in the last century, but 
the latest dates come into the early: part 
of the present century. Isaw but few of 
them bearing a date later than 1820, 
when Hidalgo raised the cry of Revolution. 
These Novenas, or Nine Days’ Devotions, 
treat every possible subject. They are in 
honor of the numerous saints, in advoca- 
cy of certaim special virtues, or praise of 
certain important fields of duty. Forms 
of prayer, discussions on the Catechism, 
and even catechisms in rhyme, are to be 
found among them. As offered for sule, 
they are tied up in iittle parcels, but 
without order as to date or theme. In 
allcases where I made purchases I had 
to cull them over, generally finding only 
a few in a_ whole parcel which were 
worth taking. The most of the No- 
venas which I secured were under the 
portales in Puebla, and at one of the 
booths near the cathedral in Mexico. As 
to the prices, they, too, are never fixed. 
When I made my first purchases they could 
be bought for a couple of reales (twenty 
cents) for a parcel. But the price rose 
gradually, and before I left Puebla I 
could not buy a single Novena at much 
less cost then a parcel of them at the be- 
ginning of my loiterings in odd moments. 

Another prominent element at the book- 
stalls of the portales is the Catechism. 
In the old gray past of Spanish Mexico 
the catechism was the universal food for 
popular reading. The question-and-an- 
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swer method of conveying knowledge 
was, without doubt, a direct borrowing 
from Old Spain. Spain, had certainly 
learned it from the Aristotelian and So- 
cratic method of communicating know]l- 
edge introduced into the Spanish educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical system by the 
Saracen introduction of the Greek ana- 
lytic method. This is only one of ten 
thousand ways in which the Moslem 
touched distant Mexico. One need only 
see the wealth of catechisms in the Mex- 
ican portales to learn how large a part of 
the education of Mexico, in school as well 
as church, was conducted in catechetical 
form. The catechism was not only the 
way in which the priests conducted in- 
struction in the principles of theology; 
but it was the teacher’s method in every 
science. Hence there were catechisms 
in history, geography, biography, and 
every branch of secular knowledge. I 
was anxious to get a brief history of the 
State of Vera Cruz, but my only success 
was in finding a ‘‘ Cartilla de Gografia 
del Estado de Vera Cruz’—nothing more 
nor less than a geographical catechism of 
three hundred and five questions and an- 
swers. The best descriptive work on 
Puebla is Zarate’s, but that is also a cate- 
chism of no less than three hundred and 
eight questions and answers. The eccle- 
siastical fashion has thus furnished a type 
for works of instruction in all fields. But 
the direct treatment by plain statement is 
gaining favor. All books imported into 
Mexico, excepting only religious works, 
are in other form than question and an- 
swer. Hence the Mexicans have no mod- 
els after the old style, and they may be 
expected to abandon it in a few years. 
They are quick to catch a new idea, and 
in no department are they more alert than 
in authorship. 

The average book-stall of the portales 
abounds also in the Calendar. In Janu- 
ary, the new ‘‘Calendarios” abound every- 
where. They are poked under your nose, 
with wax matches and sweets at every 
step. The Calendar isa little volume, of 
say a hundred 18mo pages, with Saints’ 
days duly arranged and named, and any 
number of rude cuts. The contents of 
the Calendar are varied to a remarkable 
degree. There are calendars for garden- 
ing, fortune-telling, historical events, 
love-making, and every conceivable thing. 
At first I contemplated the task of noting 
each subject of a calendar, that I might 
get at the great variety. But the topics 
multiplied so rapidly that the task became 
an annoyance, rather than a pastime. 

The proprietors of the book-stalls in the 
portales are not so numerous as the stalls 
themselves. One man owns more than 
one, and has a substitute to take his place. 
He, however, makes his circuit of his 
places, sitsdown on a low stool, smokes 
his cigarette with great composure, toys 
with his silver-tinseled sombrero, and 
passes on to see how the business is going 
on at his other stall. This ownership of 
all the stalls by a few people is carefully 
concealed from the public. To keep the 
business going, stalls themselves have all 
the appearance of a brisk competition, 
often the man on hand cannot tell you 
the prices of certain volumes. You in- 
quire: Whocan? ‘Ei Maestro,” is the 
reply. An hour or two later, or the next 
day when you pass again, yon are in- 
formed of the price. The master has been 
seen, and has decided. Whenever you 
make an appointment to inquire about 
special books, and possibly to buy, the 
maestro himself is on hand. There is to be 
no trusting a subordinate when it comes 
to the question of a probable purchase. 

The keen business insight of these small 
venders becomes more apparent the more 
close your acquaintance with them be- 
comes. They know their books, What- 
ever the subject is, they seem to be fully 
aware of the market value of their old 
vellum tomes. They have gained the art 
of selling. They watch you with the 
closest attention, observe your manner 
on opening a book, and gauge their prices 
according to any anxiety which you may 
exhibit. As to prices, they ask just what 
they think you will give. Not infre- 
quently the surbordinate will follow a 
customer, with an armful of books, and 
let them go athis lowest offer. That 


there is a very close’ acquaintance with 
the value of rare books, may be seen in 
the conduct of a vender in the portales 
whenever a nugget falls intohis hands. 
If, for example, an Othomi grammar 
happens to gravitate to a book-stall, it is 
kept in a secure place, and when offered, 
not much is said in its fav6r. -The owner 
looks at you with a smile, as much as to 
say: ‘There it is. It speaks for itself.” 
He is just as apt as not to lighta fresh 
cigarette, leave his seat, put on his som- 
brero, walk offa few paces, and chat 
with a neighbor—all to let you know he 
has afish on his glittering hook. 

It requires only a few calls to make the 
stallman thoroughly acquainted with 
your tastes. He learns your infirmity 
immediately. He says nothing of the 
works you have never inquired for or 
looked at, but turns up only something 
he is sure you would like. Perhaps, since 
your last call, he has been hunting up 
some surprising things, ‘‘just in your 
line.” These are the trying times. He 
has you largely in his power. You are 
now, as John Foster says, *‘in tempta- 
tion.” *° 

BurraLo, N, Y. 


- 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. 


By PRES. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D. 





TRAFALGAR SQUARE, the great heart of 
London life and movement, has been 
crowded for some days with immense 
throngs of men and boys calling them- 
selves ‘‘the unemployed.” Their dirty 
and often ragged clothing and hungry 
looks contrasted painfully with the wealth 
and magnificence of the surroundings, 
and forced afresh upon the thousands 
who pass hourly through this great cen- 
ter of the giant city the growing and 
portentous problem of the times—the 
problem of work for workers and of 
bread for work. 

I heard one of the ‘‘ unemployed,” a 
bright, intellectual-faced man of twenty- 
five or thirty, explain their program, 
which was simply to advertise their mis- 
ery. Determined that society should 
know and take notice of their condition, 
they formed processions, marching one 
day with a banner inscribed ‘‘ We must 
have work or bread!” to the chief police 
court, and asking the magistrate to com- 
mit them to prison for three months as a 
refuge against the coming winter and its 
wants; the next day to the Lord Mayor's 
mansion to ask him to present their case 
to the authorities. 

As was to be expected, and as a com- 
plication of the problem always sure to 
come, the anarchists saw their opportu- 
nity,and,with the help of the roughs and 
thieves ever ready to swell a mob, they 
got the lead of the@iscontented and mot- 
ley mass, raised the red flag, and began 
to harangue against the superabounding 
wealth of the rich and aristocratic classes 
whose luxuries mocked their miseries, 
Then came sweeping down upon them 
the vigilant cohorts of the police, and 
angry blows and bruises were given and 
received on both sides; and the demon- 
stration was ended, but the great prob- 
lem remains unsolved. Trafalgar Square 
is cleared,and the honest workers and 
dishonest knaves have been driven away 
together to homes and haunts grown 
darker by the repulse and bruises; but 
there follows from the Christian workers 
among the unspeakable rags and wretch- 
edness of East London reports of the in- 
creasing wants and miseries around them 
among the thousands out of work. 

Unfortunately London is not alone. 
What one sees here may be seen in every 
great city of the continent, if not of the 
world. This momentary upburst through 
the thin crust only shows the vast seeth- 
ing mass of misery which lies hidden un- 
der the surface of modern society, and 
which furnishes the fertile and fit soil for 
the madness of the anarchist, and the wild 
schemes of the revolutionary socialists. . 

Unhappily the problem of the unem- 
ployed, though often aggravated and en- 
larged by winter and by industrial depres- 
sions, does not arise from these causes. 
In 1ts now intense and dangerous form it 
is one of the necessary results of our gigan- 





has named it—the capitalistic régime of 
massed capital and labor. Doubtless there 
have been men out of work in all times 
and under all conditions of society. It is 
impossible that the work of the world shall 
be so distributed, and made so continuous 
and abundant that all who need it shall 
find employment for every day of every 
season. But the endless division and spe- 
cialization of labor in our modern work- 
shops and factories, the dependence upon 
complicated and costly machinery, and 
the massing of laborers in armies of hun- 
dreds and thousands, not only more cer- 
tainly and frequently glut the markets 
and entail stoppages, but also by throwing 
out of employ large masses of laborers at 
once, and laborers unfitted for any but their 
special work, they enormously swell the 
magnitude and intensify the difficulties of 
this chief of the social problems. 

It is not probable that any one genera- 
tion can solve this problem for after gen- 
erations. An answer which would have 
been sufficient in the last century would 
obviously be inadequate to-day; and, in 
spite of the fond dreams of the more ami- 
able socialists, it seems likely that each 
coming generation will find the saying 
still true: ‘‘ The poor ye have always with 
you.” But this does not lessen the duty 
of the-men of to-day to open their eyes 
and keep them open to the gathering dis- 
tress, and to work manfully for its relief. 
The laissez-faire, and do-nothing policy is 
as dangerous as it is weak and cruel. 
Revolutions are born of neglected 
wrongs. 

Facing the situation fairly, the unem- 
ployed must be divided into two broadly 
distinct classes: those who want work, 
and those who won’t work. We omit 
from our view those who can't work as 
being not properly unemployed, but pau- 
pers. The distinction of the two classes 
is vital. To confound them iscruel. The 
one simply needs employment; the other 
deserves punishment; neither requires 
charity. It was the brutal blunder of the 
Loadon police this week to confound the 
two and bludgeon them alike. Such also 
is the mistake of most of our public char- 
ity. It offers its degrading relief without 
‘investigation and without discrimination. 
The vicious and unworthy are ready and 
importunate and take the lion’s share; the 
honest laborer out of work resents being 
treated as a pauper and suffers to the last 
extremity before he willacceptalms. The 
fault of the English poor-laws against 
which Herbert Spencer is so bitter, is that 
they breed paupers by refusing aid ex- 
cept on the ground of proved poverty, or 
confessed pauperism. 

The true laborer is nota pauper. He 
says, Give me employment, not charity. 
The main point is not to drive him to 
pauperism or crime. Help him, but do not 
degrade him. Let the Government with its 
coarse wholesale charities take care of the 
paupers and the willfully idle and criminal 
classes; but let the unemployed be treated 
as men. Give them work if possible as 
the best and most acceptable of all gifts; 
or if not work, then an advance of wages 
for future work, or a small loan without 
interest till work begins; anything but 
charity as long as they can be kept honest 
and hopeful. 

But here as everywhere prevention is 
better than cure; and I return to the con- 
ditions of the problem to note its possible 
ameliorations. It is acertain truth that 
periods of non-employment must come to 
all workers; in the great industries by the 
failure of markets now made more certain 
by the very successes of our inventions, 
and by the wheeling into line by one na- 
tion after anotheras a manufacturing and 
competing nation, as well as by the death, 
retirement or misfortunes of the great 
employers; in the minor employments by 
of the thousand accidents and 
changes in life—the seasons, the weather, 
or by the far-reaching effects of the now 
frequent financial panics and industrial 
crises. Add to this that toall workers 
must sometimes come periods of enforced 
idleness caused by sickness or misfortune. 
Every day has its night; every year its 
winter ; every life its nights of sorrow 
and its winter of age or-weakness. So- 


some 





tic ‘“‘ Industrialism,” as an English writer 


cialists too much ignore all this in their. 


furnish constant work for workers, and in 
their schemes of reform in which they 
weakly promise perpetual work and un- 
failing wages or support for all. 

It is evident that the problem of the un- 
employed, in its broadest statement and 
meaning, lies in this fact of the certainty 
of periods, more or less regular, of non- 
employment for all workers. It is not a 
mere accident or temporary misfortune 
to be met by temporary expedients; it 
belongs to the regular phenomena of in- 
dustrial life, and must so be taken into 
account by masters and men. The prob- 
lem then narrows itself to this—to make 
the earning periods provide also for the 
wants of the idle times. This must be 
partly the work of the men, and partly 
the work of society or of government. 
First, all wage-workers must be compelled 
to see the truth, and to count upon the 
certain coming of periods of enforced 
idleness, just as the farmer counts upon 
the winter. The instinct of providence 
must thus be roused into action. Educa- 
tion may be invoked to instill into the 
minds of children this prudent outlook 
for the future, and literature may do 
much to keep it alive and give it wise di- 
rection. But till men are made more 
provident no full solution of the problem 
is possible. Even socialism will fail at 
this point. 

When this instinct of prudence and 
self-preservation is aroused society or gov- 
ernment may step in, and-by well-devised 
postal or other savings banks made safe 
by public guaranties, and by plans of 
cheap and safe insurance against non- 
employment, accident, sickness and age; 
and by free dispensaries, hospitals and 
asylums to which employers and men 
may alike be required to contribute, and 
which will thus cease to be charities, the 
active capital and labor of the world may 
be helped to provide against the winter 
of their discontent. 

I do not deny that there are other 
social reforms which might do away with 
some of the distress and better the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes; nor will I 
say that there does not remain some bet- 
ter form of social organization to be real- 
ized, in which the divine words, ‘‘All yeare 
brethren,” shall find a mgre practical ful- 
fillment, and in which the world’s wealth 
shall be more fully open to the world’s 
wants; but till then it may soften our dis- 
content if we can see things as they are. 
If from the long series of social condi- 
tions existing among mankind, we cut off 
the two not numerous extremes of exces- 
sive riches and of helpless poverty—the 
millionaires and the mendicants—whcse 
ugly contrasts so stir socialistic rage, we 
shall see remaining the vast body of man- 
kind whose condition nearly answers to 
the prayer of Agur, ‘‘Give me neither 
poverty nor riches,” and whose situation 
will brighten into a more abounding con- 
tentment and peace, if the Problem of the 
Unemployed shall be fully solved ! 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 22d, 1887. 
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THE PITIABLE APPEAL OF JOSEPH 
FROM THE PIT. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 


SEVERAL of us have received, and some 
of us have read, asermon by Dr. New- 
man Smyth, of New Haven, upon the 
Meeting of the American Board at Spring- 
field. The texts of the sermons (for there 
are three) are Gen. xxxvii, 28, 24; 
Gen. xli, 538, 54; Gen xlii, 1 2. The 
first, which is the principal foundation of 
the sermons, is as follows: ‘* And it came 
to pass, when Joseph was come unto his 
brethren, that they stripped Joseph of his 
coat, the coat of many colors, that was on 
him; and they took him and cast him into 
the pit: and the pit was empty, and there 
was no water in it.” 

As a brother of Joseph, recognizing that 
he is in the pit, and not disposed for the 
present to take him out (and yet dis- 
tressed for his youth, his statements, and 
his cries, and furthermore, his lack of wa- 
ter and corn), standing by the pit side, I 
wish, in behalf of my brethren, to make a 
few suggestions as to my understanding 
of his assumed grievances. 

It is a mistake of Joseph to charge that 





charges against society for its failure to 


his brethren took from him his coat 
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of many colors. It is truly a coat of 
many shades, a highly picturesque gat- 
ment. Atno time has this appeared to 
more advantage (or disadvantage) than 
at Springfield. But his coat is still upon 
him. We do not wish his coat. 
no use for it. God forbid we ever should 
appropriate it. Its associations are fixed. 
It will be known historically as Joseph's 
coat. 


We have 


We engage to the utmost to defend 
his ownership. 

It is a mistake of Joseph, also, to charge 
that his brethren put him into the pit. 
He cast himself in and proceeded to lay 
the charge of persecution upon his breth- 
ren. He had threatened for some time to 
do this. We sought to dissuade him; we 
begged him to consider that there was no 
water in the pit. At length, being unable 
to secure at our hards the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, he incvontinently jumped in. 

Moreover, it isa shallow pit, and Joseph 
can get out. I am confident of this fact 
from I saw and heard at Spring- 
field. 

Joseph anticipates a general famine, or 
Our inquiries ia the 
grain region do not justify this alarm. 
His fear, however, is well founded to this 
extent. There will famine in the 
pit. Should he remain there he wili suf- 
fer what a prophet once foretold; a fam- 
ine of ** the words of the Lord.” This he 
was already realizing to a pinching degree 
in his sufferings over the task (as I once 
the Herculean 
Bowen, of produc- 


what 


claims todo so. 


be a 


heard such described, 
task) set him by Mr. 
ing his proof-texts for the hypothesis of a 
future probation. Moved by his prospects 
we urge: ‘Come out; come with us,Jcseph. 
Set Egypt, the 
keks, the onions the garlic, the cucum- 
bers, the fish of Nile, and the 
famine of corn. In our father’s house is 
bread enough and to spare.” 


not your face toward 


the river 


Joseph makes a strong point of a con- 
ference of bis bretiren over the affairs of 
the Board, held in Spiingfi-‘ld, and called 
by him This 


conference, in his view, was a conspir- 


ind his brother a caucus. 
acy 4¢ainst him. It might be proper to 
similar conferences, cf 
what we may call, without intending any 


remind him of 
fellow citizens, 
ind adjourned 
conferences, of ®ery detinite purpose, in 
view of the meeting at Dothan (Spring- 
field), But we will that. We 
trust his conferences were honorable and 
Christian, full of the spirit of peace, and 
aimed at the promotion of the kingdom 
of God in foreign lands. We that 
the conference or caucus in question was 
honorable and Christian; that it the 
simplest suggestion of Christian wisdom. 
Not to have made such an opportunity to 


offense to our Mormon 


Josephites; conferences, 


not do 


claim 


was 


time 
would have been to be derelict in duty. 
By any fair jury of politicians, or busi- 
ness men, the neglect of such a_prelimi- 
nary consultation would be pronounced 
an inexplicable folly. Such conferences 
have been held, such will still be held by 
the best and wisest 


look each other in the face at such a 


men of both parties 
in the present debate. 

Joseph makes another serious charge. 
Thirteen rude, conservative men, he says, 
*‘in buckram,” were brought in by his 
brethren during the debate (the italics are 
his) to aid them in their nefarious plot 
against him. They were brought in be- 
fore the vote, in order to secure the vote. 
This is Against whem 
does he bring this extraordinary indict- 
ment? This question is certainly calcu- 
lated to make Jeseph reflect. 


his complaint. 


Let me re- 
call asimple connection of facts. Inthe 
arrangement of business the election of 
fixed on 

Thursday at four o'clock. 


officers was Wednesday for 


The report on 


the paper from the Home Vepartment 
was presented on Thursday morning. 
Naturally the vote would have been 


reached before four o'clock, and thus be- 
fore the election of new corporate mem- 
bers. But the discussion was protracted. 
At four o'clock by orderly procedure the 
debate was arrested, the elections were 
made. When the vote was reached upon 
the Home Depart- 
ment, an hour later, there were thirteen 
new corporate members. What should 
they do? Why should they not vote? 


asked myself, 


the management of 


This was the question I 





I voted. Of course I voted. This ex- 
tended comment upon an unworthv 
charge is not deserved. It is a concession 
to the irritated state of our brother's 
mind. 

Joseph repeats the assertion which he 
has so often made that he is richer, better 
educated, and more moral than his broth- 
ers and sisters, and that he ‘* commands 
the future.” This is large language. Cer- 
tainly such a thought should alleviate the 
disccmforts of the pit. To Joseph it 
might be replied: “If you think such 
things, it is not pretty to say them.” Or, 
“This is an assertion waich will bear care- 
ful investigation.” But if hisimpression 
were correct (the subjunctive expressing 
our view of his statement), and if the 
case rested here it would be natural to re- 
mind him that the future, as a historical 
clue, is determined by the masses of plain 
people, rather than by the schools, or the 
forces of wealth and society. 

For an instructive instance, of great 
suggestion, Bostonand Harvard Univer- 
sity once made the claim now made by 
Joseph, that they commanded the future. 
It looked probable that this was the case, 
very much more probable than now in the 
case of Boston, Andover and New Haven. 
(Must we add New Haven?) 

But did they command the future, with 
all those small New England towns to 
hear from? They lacked one essential ele- 
ment of success, over against which all 
their wealth and intellectual and social 
prestige were nothing. They wanted loy- 
alty to the faith once delivered to the 
saints. 

It does not become us to boast. But 
this may be affirmed with absolute confi- 
dence, that the man, or the body of men, 
most loyal to the Bible will always com- 
mand the future. 

It is easy to see that the true grievance 
of Joseph (this collective, constructive, 
Pickwickian Joseph), is that his brethien 
are purposed, so much as in them lies, 
not to permit missionaries to be commis- 
sioned by the American Board whe are not 
sound. He regards this aflirmation and 
reaffirmation as the ‘‘revelation of the 
man of sin,” spoken of by the apostle, 
II Thes. 2,3, who is to be destroyed by the 
brightness of the coming of—Progressive 
Orthodoxy! Is not this, again, a little 
The brethren of Joseph (the 
original and genuine Joseph) thought it 
was rather strong when he told them his 
dreams of the sun, moon and stars and of 
the sheaves. Joseph’s justification was 
that his dreams were inspired. 

Our Pickwickian Joseph goes beyond 
his prototype in one thing, in calling us 
a bad name, ‘‘the man of sin.” He re- 
minds me of the old Shaker in the mem- 
orable visit of Artemus Ward to Lebanon, 
who interrupted the enjoyments of the 
good-natured showman with the sisters, 
and even his sleep, by repeatedly and un- 
expectedly bursting upon him with this 
identical charge: ‘* You are a man of sin.” 
But Joseph has a dream of commanding 
the future. May a brother respectfully 
suggest the important consideration of 
the evidence that this is an inspired dream? 

Our case isa very simple one. We re- 

gard the American Board as a trust, of 
money, of men. We are held responsible 
to send out men who are sound in body, 
in mind, in doctrine, aud no others. 
The Board is 
permanently so; it may be 
assumed, since the decisive vote upon a 
reference to councils (110 to 19, Jcseph!). 
The churches bold the Board to this re- 
sponsibility ; The question. is whether 
to hold the view of Mr. Torrey, that 
the hypothesis of a future probation is 
warrantable, and not without scriptural 
foundations, makes one who holds it un- 
sound, The question does not necessarily 
concern men like Dr. McKenzie, who dis- 
tinctly repudiate this hypothesis, albeit 
enlarging so much upon the comfort it 
gives them. 

We are conscientious men. 
Midianites. 


strong? 


Somebody is responsible. 
responsible, 


Weare not 
We believe that Mr. Torrey 
is not sound enough to be a missionary. 
We believe that we have the Bible on our 


side. We would not send out a Unita- 
rian. Dr. Smyth would not send out a 
Unitarian. But there are fifty texts for 


the Unitarian conclusion against the true 





deity ofaJesus Christ where there is not 
one passage of undoubted interpretation 
making for a future probation. We have 
learned that a man to be ‘‘an instructor 
of the foolish, a teacher of babes,” must 
not have any question or speculation con- 
cerning the deity of our Saviour. We be- 
lieve that this new hypothesis, which our 
brother Joseph now so advocates, and 
now so belittles, is as paralyzing and as 
fatal in its practical and certain develop- 
ments, as the Unitarian heresies. 

With great satisfaction we hail the as- 
surances of Joseph that there is to be no 
more schism, no new American Board, no 
new denomination of Probationists or Jo- 
sephites. We believe in grace. Joseph’s 
heart is in theright place, after all. Not- 
withstanding his present state of mind, 
we have great hope as we retire from the 
pit, and leave him to his meditations and 
his fastings, that he will conclude, after 
a time, even if aconsiderable time, to 
come quietly out of the pit, and take his 
place again in the family. We will wel- 
come him; we will show him that there 
are elder brothers and elder brothers. We 
love him. We value and honor jis ad- 
mitable gifts of mind and graces of life. 
We needhim. The work we arein in the 
mission fields, in the cities, everywhere, 
needs us both, heart to heart and shoulder 
toshoulder. When he comes back then 
he will command the future and we will 
share. Then no servants shall minister. 
We will ask for ourselves the high privi- 
lege of bringing out the ring and the robe, 
the fatted calf and the violins. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
heel _— 


MIXFD SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA. 
BY COL. J. T. L. PRESTON. 


IT isa very anomalous state of things 
that. while upon the question of mixed 
schoels cach or the parties directly inter- 
ested is almost unanimously opposed to 
the scheme, there should be found men 
and women who, upon the score of phi- 
lanthropy, are violently agitating it. Why 
the whites oppose it is so obvious that the 
reasons need not be argued. In every- 
thing important differences demand dis- 
tinctions. The farmer who would train 
his oxen as he does his horses, because 
they were alike working quadrupeds, 
would bring his farm to ruin. 

The philanthropists think that they un- 
derstand the motive of the white race in 
opposing mixed schools, but are aston- 
ished that the Negroes reject the proffered 
boon. Give the Negro credit for practical 
sagacity in what immediately and at pres- 
ent concerns him. A Virginia lady, who 
favors the mixture, writes in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of October 13th: ‘*‘ Why don't 
you want the white and colored children 
to go to school together?’ I asked of a 
worthy old Negro neigébor, an independ- 
ent householder, and one of the best citi- 
zens of the district. ‘‘ They better be 
sep’rate,” was the reply. ‘‘If they goes 
together they is bound to have a everlast- 
ing fracas all de time.” Wise old man! 
The very truth sententiously expressed ! 
Had he been college-bred he could not 
have selected a phrase more absolutely 
appropriate than ‘‘ everlasting fracas” to 
what would be the veritable condition 
in a mixed school. It would apply to the 
spites, fights, hazing and fusses between 
the boys, the rows between the parents 
and teachers. and the contentions in 
school boards. 

Our old Negro looks at matters in a 
much more practical way than does your 


enthusiastic lady correspondent, and 
knows that in mixed schools, the disci- 
pline would have to be considerably 


mixed. The exuberant young darkey 
does not enjoy much discipline at home. 
but that which he receives is of a much 
more impressive sort than white scholars 
would submit to, and any attempt 
to control him in schoo!, with less, would 
be ineffectual, while to discriminate 
against him, might not be unconstitution- 
al, but would certainly bring about our 
old friend’s ‘everlasting fracas.” Under 
these circumstances, the ascent of the hill 
of learning could hardly realize Milton’s 
picture as being—*‘so smooth, so green, so 
full of goodly prospects and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp of Or- 
pheus was not more charming.” 








A stronger ground of objection by the 
Negroes to mixed schoolsis, as Mrs. Lang- 
herne states, that, under this system, the 
position of teacher would be unattainable 
by them, and thus, that for which they 
bad been striving, and making sacrifices, 
would be snatched away. This is natural, 
asshe says, from their stand-point, and 
one would suppose that every friend of 
the Negro would sympathize with him. 
Surely every advocate of his higher edu- 
cation ought to deprecate the effect of re- 
moving this stimulus to self-improve- 
ment. Now, while he is pressing beyond 
the mere rudiments of knowledge, he is 
looking forward to the coveted position of 
teacher and preacher, for the two callings 
are most commonly united. His example 
and success and position affect even 
others who may make their livelibood 
otherwise, and thus contribute, in an 
important degree, to advance the general 
standard. 

Mrs. Langhorne’s enthusiastic philan- 


thropy leads her astray, when she sup- 
poses that there is an increasing tendency 
in Virginia to favor mixed common 
schools. She asserts that fifty years ago, 
a mixed school existed in each of two 
counties in Virginia. As to one of them, 
Rockbridge, her information is, I think, 
incorrect; but if there were two such 
schools fifty years ago, now there is not 
one: and,as far as I know, Mrs. Langhorne 
is the only Virginia lady who favors such. 

Virginia is straining the taxable capac- 
ity of her white citizens, to a degree that 
excites the admiration of all competent 
and candid observers, to educate her Ne- 
gro population. She has provided for 
their instruction the best school-houses. 
and the best teachers practicable under 
the circumstances; and she has at Hamp- 
ton, supported partly from the Siate 
treasury, and largely aided by generous 
contributions from the North, an institu- 
tion which accomplishes the precise pur- 
pose for which it was intended, witha 
completeness not surpassed by any in the 
United States. This is due to the fact 
that it is organized upon principles of 
comprehensive common sense, and con- 
ducted by those who are not borne away 
from their practical objects by the impet- 
uous theories of heated philanthropy. 

I, myself, am deeply interested in the 
future of the colored population, and take 
great satisfaction in observing what I con- 
sider undeniable evidences of their ad- 
vancing progress: and therefore I am con- 
cerned when I see friends of the race put- 
ting impediments in the way by injudi- 
cious interference with the great forces of 
life. 

The Negro race cannot be lifted up by 
force from without. He must rise by the 
exertions of his own powers left free to 
work, and helped in his gradual progress, 
by the sympathy, counsel, and material 
aid of Christian people, under the laws of 
a just and libera) government. 

MILITARY INSTITUTE, LEXINTON, VA. 
ee 


CHRIST OR MOHAMMED ? 


BY GEO. W. WOOD, D.D. 


FRoM my youth up I have been an ab- 
stainer from ali intoxicating drinks. Yet 
Iam not a Mohammedan ! 

Since my return from Turkey inquiries 
and remarks have sometimes been ad- 
dressed to me by zealous advocates of 
total abstinence, in a tone which led me 
to suspect that they e/most. wish that 
Christ had anticipated Mohammed in his 
mode of dealing with the question of 
wine drinking. They are stumbled as 
they dwellin thought on prevailing Mo- 
hammedan sobriety in contrast with the 
terrible evil of drunkenness, as this is 
witnessed in nations called Christian, and 
is spread by them among heathen tribes 
and peoples who have been comparatively 
free from it. 

The imagination which many have con- 
cerning Mohammedan sobriety, however, 
needs much qualification to make it cor- 
respond with all the facts: and yet noone 
can have seen, as I have, thousands of 
Turkish soldiers and sailors off duty in 
the streets of Constantinople without be- 
ing struck with the wonderful contrast, 
in the general, between them and Euro- 
peans and Americans in the matter of 
drunkenness. Let us give to their religion 
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the credit which is its due, while we do 
not forget climatic and race peculiarities, 
and other causes having an important 
share in determining habits of intoxica- 
tion. 

The Koran says: ‘‘ They will ask thee 
concerning wine and lots. Answer: In 
both there is great sin, and also some 
things of use unto men; but their sinful- 
ness is greater than their use.” It there- 
fore forbids their use as ‘‘an abomination 
of the work of Satan.” The prohibition 
of wine (giving no definition and making 
no discrimination of kinds) frees from all 
doubt, all logical difficulty, and all re- 
sponsibility for one’s own judment. The 
law is obeyed by abstention from every- 
thing bearing the name of wine; and, by 
strict construction, it includes wines only. 
Mussulmans, who choose, may distill 
brandy, and drink all intoxicants not fore- 
seen and expressly forbidden by their 
law-giver. So many of them hold, and 
not a few practice. 

This they may well do, because this in- 
terpretation is in harmony with all parts 
of their religious system. The Arabian 
prophet in part followed Moses and in 
some things went far beyond him in seek- 
ing to promote morality and religious de- 
votion by minute specification of out- 
ward acts. In this his method is unlike 
that adopted by Christ for far higher 
ends of moral and spiritual character in 
all men who truly accept him as their 
teacher, guide and lord. 

Neither Christ nor Mohammed is re- 
sponsible for the conduct of men, who, 
through calling themselves by his name, 
misunderstand, pervert or refuse to obey 
his requirements. To each belong the 
honor or demerit only of what legitimate- 
ly comes from adoption of the spirit of his 
teachings and precepts. 

Unspeakable are the differences be- 
tween the Koran and the Christian Scrip- 
tures. Omitting all others, let us look 
for a moment, at only two or three points 
in the contrast between Christ’s and 
Mohammed's methods of treating im- 
portant practical questions relating to a 
religious life. 

1. Compare with Christ’s injunctions, 
those of Mohammed in relation to the 
worship of God. The latter enjoins pil- 
grimages to sacred places, and proces- 
sions and ceremonies and many out- 
ward observances. ‘ O true _ believers, 
when ye prepare yourselves to pray, wash 
your faces and your hands unto the el- 
bows: and rub your heads and your feet 
unto the ankles; and if ye be polluted, 

wash yoursebyes all over. But 

if ye find no water, take fine, 
clean sand, and rub your faces and your 
hands therewith.” He requires prayer at 
stated times no matter where or how oc- 
cupied, the believer may be when the ap- 
pointed hour arrives. Prostrations of the 
hody, and postures are prescribed, and 
forms of speech which must be uttered 
with a voice not too loud nor teo low.and 
whitch consist chiefly in ascriptions of 
praise and mere repetitions of the names 
and attributes of God. 

2. Equally great is the opposition 
in respect to fasting. Christ leaves 
this to the free choice of his dis- 
ciples as to times, frequency, length of 
observance, and degree of abstinence as 
will most conduce to a desired spiritual 
benefit, enjoining only the not doing of 
whatever might seem to mark an ascetic 
spirit, and looks like a ‘fasting to be 
seen of men.” But Mohammed exalts 
fasting as in itself a virtue. He specifies 
times, degrees, and durations of it. Un- 
der certain conditions three days must be 
given to fasting during the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and seven days after it is finished; 
otherwise the pilgrims must fast ten 
other complete days. During a whole 
month in every year, even in longest 
days of summer, nothing of food or 
drink (or smoke) must enter the mouth 
of any Mussulman from the moment in 
the morning when itis light enough to 
distinguish a white thread from a_ black 
one until sunset. But no restraint is laid 
on feasting and revelry at night. 

3. The propagation of religion. Christ 
demands that this be only by instruction 
and persuasion with meekness and love. 


enjoins the use of the sword; and 
promises all the joys of Paradise to a sol- 
dier, whatever his moral character, who 
loses his life fighting for the faith. 

4. Mohammed exceeds Moses in specific 
regulations for self-control in particular 
relations and exigencies of domestic life, 
and makes his system a strange mixture 
of asceticism and self-indulgence. Fan- 
atical austerities and grossest immorali- 
ties are both a legitimate product of it as 
exhibited in his own example and in his 
various teachings. 

Mohammed adopted a method of deal- 
ing with a particular evil in a manner 
adapted to check it partially and for a 
time. Christ’s method with the same is 
less successful on the plane of mere so- 
briety on a large scale, but was adopted 
for an immeasurably higher good in an 
ultimate development. 

Christ spoke in highest terms of eulogy 
,of John the Baptist. But he neither com- 
manded nor condemned John’'sasceticism. 
lie simply did not imitate it. Hegave no 
express commandment. to his disciples 
either for or against a similar mode of 
life. For himself he chose to conform, as 
far as he could innocently and in order to 
greatest usefulness, to the usages of social 
life around him. He drank, and miracu- 
lously once made, a wine which we can- 
not doubt was the light wine in common 
usein Palestinein his day. In doing this 
he doubtless acted on the assumption 
that a beverage of that kind was health- 
ful when used in moderation; or, if not, 
that his use of it would be productive of 
less physical and moral injury than 
would result from his abstaining, and 
prohibiting the use as Mohammed after- 
ward did. 

Instead of a sumptuary law Christ gave 
a principle of action applicable to all men, 
at all times, in all conditions. He ad- 
dressed the heart; leaving to it, under the 
law of voluntary self-sacrifice for one’s 
own and other’s good, to determine the 
action called for in varying circumstan- 
ces of life. 

If Christ had imitated John the Baptist 
in his mode of life he would have founded 
a society of ascetics simply. The tendency 
in human nature to formalism in religion 
and substitution of ascetic practices for a 
spiritual obedience, is seen in the amazing 
fact of the disregard of Christ’s teaching 
respecting fasting and prayer in the visi- 
ble Church in all lands and through many 
centuries, so that even to-day the Roman 
and Oriental Churches by their enforced 
fasts and thefr modes of worship are more 
Mohammedan than Christian. How 
would it have been if Christ had set the 
example in his day :nd work. of never 
tasting wine ? Would not the sinfuluess 
in itself, of doing what his actual exam- 
ple declares to be no sin, have been uni- 
versally inferred, and thus a falsehood 
would have been adopted as a doctrine 
of the Universal Church to the end of time? 

Christ forbade intemperance. His use 
of wine no more encouraged inebriety 
than his eating meat encouraged gluttony. 
He was willing to incurthe slanderous 
charge of wine-bibbing and gluttony from 
his enemies rather than seek protection 
from ithby an abstention which would 
have brought a greater evil in its train. 

Christ uttered no prohibition against 
touching any kind of wine or strong 
drink. He did what was far better. He 
left it to his Spirit in the hearts of his dis- 
ciples to judge of personal duty and privi- 
lege in reference to that matter as in re- 
gard to a multitude of practical ques- 
tions which must be decided according to 
one’s best judgment by the application of 
principles to cases. That Spirit spoke in 
the utterance of the great apostle: ‘‘It 
is good not to eat flesh nor to drink wine, 
nor to do anything whereby thy brethren 
stumbleth” (or is led into sin). 

Paul could counsel his son Timothy not 
to carry his abstemiousness to the degree 
of injuring his health, but to take a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake and his often 
infirmity. He did not say: ‘‘ Wine is 
good. Do not make yourself singular 
and be a fanatic, by abstinence; but drink 
at all social entertainments, if not as free- 
ly as others, at least a little so as not to 
be singular.” As a medical adviser, he 





Mohammed not merely sanctions, but 


and at some time by a sick man; but in 
social circles he would have Timothy re- 
gard circumstances, and if he saw reason 
to fear that he might exert an influence 
for evil he would have him abstain. 

Thus the law which Christ imposes is a 
law of liberty, while one of moral obli- 
gation. 

Its results, as compared with Moham- 
med’s, are seen in the character which 
each develops. The latter gives us the 
typical Mussulman, the former the high- 
est style of man in the most perfect Chris- 
tian. How immeasurable the difference! 
Thus far, in few communities called 
Christian, is there found as much exemp- 
tion from intemperance and its terrible 
evils as is seen in Mohammedan lands; 
but in civilization and other products of 
Christianity the advantage is unspeakably 
in favor of Christian lands. Christ’s aim 
was not the most wide-spread prevalence 
of a lower gcod, but the introduction of a 
regenerating power into society, and the 
gaining of the highest attainable exalta- 
tion of individuals in character. One 
Apostle Paul, one Mark Hopkins, or Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock, or Howard Crosby, or 
Theodore L. Cuyler, is worth more to the 
world than is a host of the best Mussul- 
mans to be found anywhere on the face 
of the earth. The exaggerated picture of 
Moslem sobriety and other virtues, often 
given by men who know little of what 
they say, even if it were true, is no proof 
that Mohammed was wiser than Christ. 

It isa great mistake to advocate tem- 
perance, or any other good cause by argu- 
ments or assertions which are false. It is 
unwise, as it is unjust, not to allow to 
others, and not to exercise in the spirit of 
Christ ourselves, the freedom which 
Christ confers. We must recognize as 
true and useful the inferences which are 
legitimate from what Christ taught by ex- 
ample as well as by Words. But these in- 
ferences must be kept within their proper 
limits. Christ did not marry: his exam- 
ple does not bind his followers to celibacy, 
except when it may be required by rea- 
sons equally cogent. Christ’s action in 
respect to pure, mild, though fermented, 
juice of the grape, no more obliges me to 
be a moderate drinker of any intoxicating 
liquor in our land and age, than I am 
found by his journeyings on foot nut to 
ride in a vehicle. We are free to ascer- 
tain what are really the physical effects of 
any article set before us as food or drink 
and if they are injurious, to abstain. 
Civil society has also full right to guard 
against the sale or gift of diseased meats 
and vegetables, and poisons of every kind. 
It may regulate or it may prohibit, as the 
general welfare may demand. No one can 
gainsay my right not to offer intoxicat- 
ing drinks to my neighbor if I think I 
may do him or others harm by so doing, 
For myself I choose not to drink, or offer 
to others, the wines of the day, as well as 
the stronger liquors, for two reasons: 1, 
A very large portion of what is obtainable 
in the market has been shown by incontro- 
vertible testimony to be vile compounds, 
having in them only very little or no 
juice of the grape. The whole vintage of 
Oporto does not yield a supply equal to 
what is sold under the name of port wine 
in London alone. 2. Our circumstances 
are so widely different from those in 
which Christ acted, that in carrying out 
the spirit which he exemplified, we may 
well practice, and seek in a right way to 
promote in others abstinence from all 
kinds of wine as a beverage, and other in- 
toxicating drinks. Thus Iam a total ab- 
stainer, and an advocate of total absti- 
nence, but not a Mohammedan! 

a eames 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 
READ THE LETTERS. 





WE know very well by experience, that 
when we have tried, conscientiously, to do 
well we have often been severely censured 
and condemned. For more than a year past 
we have done all we could to sustain the 
American Board and its able managers 
in their safe, long-tried and successful effort 
icy inconductiny its great missionary work. 
Very likely we have made some mistakes. 
Time will determine about that. One thing 
is certain, however, we have never, in the 
whole eventful history of THE INDEPEND- 





prescribes a little to be taken somewhere 


ple of the nation, as during the past twelve 
months. 
We cannot help in view of the special and 
peculiar circumstances in which we have 
been placed, being pleased at this evidence 
ofapproval and good-will. For it all we feel 
profoundly grateful and in this formal way 
we will again, express our hearty thanks— 
as we dida month ago, when we filled 
twelve columns ia a single issue of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT with extracts from letters re- 
ceived by us. 
We have decided, in view of the facts 
and circumstances which influnced us in 
the publication a month ago, and for other 
good and satisfactory reasons, not neces- 
sary here to explain, to print extracts from 
another batch of letters which we believe 
will interest most of our readers; and we 
further believe that good will be done by 
their publication at the present time. 
We never heard of a minister of the Gos- 
pel who did not appreciate kind and ap- 
proving words from the good people of 
his church and congregation. Without 
such evidence any man might have good 
reason to think he was not doing his daty. 
It is the same with every one who tries to 
be faithful in conducting a religious news- 
paper,or in prosecuting any other important 
work for the good of his fellow-men. When 
good men, the best of men—connected with 
all the leading evangelical sects in the 
country—speak approvingly as they have 
done to us, who could help being moved 
and gratified? We have no complaints to 
make of neglect on the part of any of our 
subscribers. They have usually praised us 
quite as muchas we deserve. But sucha 
shower of kind words has never been sent 
to us asduring the past year. We like to 
hear often from our subscribers. We like 
to receive hints and suggestions from them 
We like their approval if they think we de- 
serve it. Andwe are never offended, but 
always made thoughtful, by criticism. We 
speak our sentiments in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and we cheerfully accord the right 
to others to dothe same. We still be- 
lieve, and hope ever to believe, in free 
speech; and we also believe that the major- 
ity should be allowed peaceably to govern. 
here and elsewhere, the world over. 

Read the letters: 


WORK WELL DONE, 


One of the leading business men in Massa- 
chusetts, a strong friend of the American 
Board and a liberal contributor to it and to 
every other good cause, says, in a letter just 
received: 

“TI want to congratulate you for the splendid 
report of the Springfield meeting. It was most 
thoroughly done.” 

Speaking of the “ test-vote’”’ (48 to 95) on 
Professor Fisher’s resolutions concerning 
the administration of the Home Depart- 
ment the writer says, very significantly: 

“Now take out the corporate members who 
are Trustees of Andover and the coterie in Bos- 
ton and vicinity identified with that institution, 
and also the * toleration’ contingent from New 
Haven, and how few are left from the whole 
constituency of the Board. 

“You certainly have cause for satisfaction in 
the thought that you have contributed 80 sub- 
stantially to this result. 

“It is to be most devoutly hoped that Dr. 
Storrs will be led to accept the Presidency of 
the Board, and so consummate the good work.” 


A GRAND PAPER, 

On receipt of our paper containing over 90 
COLUMNS of original reading-matter relating 
to the late meeting of the American Board 
at Springfield, one of the best-known clergy- 
men in the country, a doctor of divinity, 
thus addressed us: 

* Your paper of this week is a grand one and 
quite invaluable. 

“T feel satistied with the result of the meeting 
at Springfield, and if the opposition will accept 
it and let the majority rule, as all good Ameri- 
cans ought to do in such cases, there would fol- 
low both peace and prosperity. 

“The friends of the Board do not forget the 
invaluable aid of Tu& INDEPENDENT throughout 
the year past nor are they ungrateful. The 
splendid result at Springfield was due in no 
small measure to your steadfast and powerful 
support.” 





TELLING LETTERS, 


One of the most distinguished clergymen 
in this state, a D.D., LL.D., an able writer 
and speaker, and a valued friend and sup- 
porter of the American Board, who, in his 
recent journeyings, failed to see one or two 
copies of THE INDEPENDENT, thus writes: 

“T have been absent from home, and have 
only just seen THE INDEPENDENT of the 29th 
September. It is a very strong and effective 
number. The long list of extracts from letters 
which you publish is very telling,” 

We hope our respected friend will be 
pleased to see and read the list of “‘ extracts 
from letters’ we now publish, his own he- 





ENT, been so much praised by the good peo- 
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GRAND SERVICE. - 


A well-known Massachusetts clergyman, 
in a friendly business letter, thus com- 
mences his valued epistle: 

**Most grand and effective service for truth 
and righteousness have you been doing by THE 
INDEPENDENT in these recent weeks. 

“The reports of the Springfield meeting in the 
local papers there, as well as in some others I 
have seen, are shamefully partisan and unjust, 
being very careful to leave out the applause 
awarded to Dr. Alden and his friends.” 





FEARFUL FOREBODINGS. 

A Western nobleman, of the highest type, 
a devoted Christian minister, adoctor of di- 
vinity, an aggressive, eloquent and faithful 
preacher, whose influence is felt far and 
wide, all over the country, after speaking of 
the “ heroic stand for sacred trusts and es- 
tablished truth” taken by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, says: 





“For five years past I have been fearful of 
what Iam more fearful now, that an apostasy 
impends among New England Congregational- 
ists, which, when developed, will be more wide- 
sweeping and desolating than that at the open- 
ing of this century. [| am neither an alarmist 
nor a pessimist. But I do believe in looking 
facts full in the face, and making such a fore- 
cast from them as is most natural and appar- 
ently inevitable, and then act therefrom. 

*In my judgment, there has been, and there 
remains, but one way of minimizing the deplor- 
able possibility; that is, to make the issue 
squarely and insist that this is not only Univer- 
salism, but an advance, wayward of the Scrip- 
tures, beyond Universalism. This can be shown 
and made plain in almost a paragraph. 

“ The Christian sentiment of the times is not 
kindly toward Universalism. Let the churches 
see that this is actually more encouraging to 
the irreligious and mere unscriptural, and they 
will in large part withhold their acceptance, if 
not withstand its aggressions. 

“Let me renew my grateful thanks for the 
great service which you—you standing in the 
place of personal responsibility, and, thank 
God, ot eminent ability—have rendered. Tue 
INDEPENDENT is a fortress of power which is 
more feared than any paper in this contest. 

*T have a kind letter from Dr. Storrs, which 
makes me feel somewhat doubtful of his accept- 
ance of the Presidency. But so essential is his 
acceptance to the safety of the Board that I can- 
not but hope he may yet see his way clear. It 
would be as the letting out of a flood if he should 
decline. 

“ Pardon my long screed. My heart is very full 
of this great matter.” 








** THE INDEPENDENT HIGHLY PRAISED. 

Among the many able and good men who 
have recently sent us kind and encouraging 
words about THE INDEPENDENT, the writer 
of the following letter ranks, in our estima- 
tion, among the very best. He is connected 
with one of the largest educational institu- 
tions in the country, where his services as a 
scholar and teacher are greatly appreciated. 
We are glad to be sustained by such good 
men, and we are particularly pleased with 
what the writer says about one of our most 
valued contributors, The letter reads as 
follows: 


“T have just sent on my subscription to Tae 
INDEPENDENT for the next two years, and I can- 
not refrain from writing you a line to express 
the keen enjoyment with which I have read 
each number of it during the past year. I can- 
not but feel that we owe to your paper more 
than to any other agency the result reached at 
Springfield. And your last number, containing 
all the steps to that result, isthe grandest copy 
you have ever issued. 

“THE INDEPENDENT has long betn a grand 
platform on which to discuss any of the live 
issues of the present day. The editorials are al- 
ways excellent, but those of the last six months 
have been beyond all praise; the contributed 
articles, too, could not have been better. 

“Permit me to thank you especially that you 
have printed the able contributions of Maurice 
Thompson—both prose and poetry. I have en- 
joyed every one of them more than I can tell 
you; and I thank God that he has raised him 
up to meet the present emergency. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s literary criticisms on the Realism of the 
day are just what is needed to correct the 
vicious tendencies of the present.” 


THANKS FROM ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


A doctor of divinity in Rhode Island 
praises THE INDEPENDENT very highly, for 
joining him and other good men in sustain- 
ing a good cause and its good managers. 
In return we offer him our thanks for his 
approval and only wish we had done a great 
deal more to merit it. 


“All honer to THe INDEPENDENT. Your 
course is worthy of all praise. Its independence 
and ability in the matter of the Andovor Raid 
are equaled only by the remarkable grasp of the 
whole question, in its ecclesiastical, doctrinal 
and moral bearings, which you have gained. All 
the denominations will thank you. And the 
Andover people, themselves, if they do not 


drift out to sea, will be grateful to you after a 
while.” 





FIFTY YEARS A STUDENT OF THEOLOGY, 
One of the very ablest and best-known 


tor of divinity and a popular speaker, thus 
addresses us. His name, if we felt at liberty 
to publish it, would have great influence 
with every reader of THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Dear Sir:—Although I have no personal ac- 
quaintance with you, I cannot forbear to say a 
word of thanks for the noble service rendered 
by THE INDEPENDENT in the matter of the so- 
called New Departure. 

“For fifty years I have been more or less con- 
versant with theological controversies, but no 
one of them seems to have had the pith and mo- 
ment of the existing issue. No one boded so 
ominously for the interests of truth and the 
progress of the kingdom of God in this world. It 
is hardly so much the new views propounded as 
the way in which they have been reached, and 
the principles upon which they have been urged 
that gives alarm. If they were generally ac- 
cepted the whole aspect of Christianity would 
be changed, and the Bible be made other than it 
is. 

“T belong to a communion in which these nov- 
elties have found no entrance, but none the less 
am I interested in the welfare of other commun- 
ions and their preservation of the faith. And 
hence I desire to express the gratitude of an out- 
sider for the good work done by THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. Faithfully yours.” 


THANKS FOR MR, GREGG's SERMON, 

A good lady sends us an “echo” which is 
indeed very gratifying to us. 

She speaks, as many others have done, 
very highly of the Rev. Mr. Gregg’s able and 
timely sermon lately printed in our col- 
umns: 

“*THeE INDEPENDENT is intrenching itself 
deeply in the religious affections of men; its 
readers feel a gratitude to God for it.’-INDE- 
PENDENT, Sept. 29th, p. 7, Ist col. So echo I. 
banks for your battling over the Andover mat- 
ters; and Mr. Gregg’s sermon is worth a creat 
deal. If l could only afford one paper, that one 
would be THE INDEPENDENT. I send mine every 
week to one of the most talented ministers in 
the Reformed Church, and receive his hearty 
thanks for it. Yours truly.” 


A THOUSAND THANKS, 

We have no words to express our thanks 
for the following kind words received from 
one of the ablest and best men in New Eng- 
land, a devoted friend of the American 
Board, a doctor of divinity, and a man whose 
good opinion is worth a price not to be 
measured by gold and silver. He says: 

“The splendid result at Springfield was 
due, in no small part, to your steadfast 
and powerful support of the Board, during all 
these past months of struggle.” 


MORE THANKS. 





A clergyman, in Western New York, en- 
courages us greatly in a brief letter which 
reads as follows: 

“Thanks for the able articles ondhe Andover 
Controversy.” 

WANTS A FIGHTING PAPER. 

THE INDEPENDENT, we have always sup- 
posed, was one of the most peace-loving pa- 
pers printed. We don’t believe much in 
‘‘carnaf weapons”; but if the good man, 
who is a good clergyman, and who, we 
trust, is doing good as such in New Hamp- 
shire, thinks that in battling for the Amer- 
ican Board, we have ‘fought a good fight,” 
we thank him for saying so in the follow- 
ing words: 

“T want a paper that fights the New Depar- 
ture in season and out of season. Therefore, I 
inclose a check for Ta& INDEPENDENT for one 
year. Give them no quarter and save the Con- 
gregational Church to God's truth. 


A well-known New England clergyman, 
a doctor of divinity and a long and earnest 
friend and supporter of tbe American 
Board, sends us the following encouraging 
words: 


“If I had ever dreamed that any expression of 
my very great delight in the recent utterances 
of THe INDEPENDENT would have been of the 
least service to the cause of truth, you should 
have had it long ago; but I felt that anything 
from so obscure a source would be of no use. 
Still, when I see others bidding you Godspeed, 
I cannot refrain from giving utterance to what 
has been in my heart for months, and found ex- 
pression in thanksgivings in the closet.” 





A THEOLOGICAL TEACHER SPEAKS. 
We have not yet heard of asingle theo- 
logical teacher—outside of Andover—who 
believes in the ‘‘ mere dogma” of future pro- 
bation. Read the following from a pro- 
fessor in Pennsylvania who sends us his 
thanks in a very few words: 

“Thanks for the noble stand taken in behalf 
of Scripture truth and the faith of the fathers.” 


OUR SCHOLARSHIP PRAISED. 





A highly respected clergymen in Ohio 
congratulates us in the following kind 
worus, which, for special reasons, are greatly 
appreciated: 

“Let me congratulate you most heartily upon 
the excellence and scholarship of THe INDE- 





preachers and writers in the country, a doc- 





PENDENT in general, and especially for the noble 


+ 
stand you have taken as to the * Andover affair.’ 
God bless you.” 





FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A well-known Washington clergymen 
speaks volumes to us in a very few words. 
In return our reply shall be given in one 
work—Thanks. 


“Tam very glad you stand by the A. B.C. F. 
M.” 


MOST DESTRUCTIVE HERESY. 


We thank a Connecticut clergyman for 
his approval of our course in regard to the 
‘New Departure,” and we sincerely hope his 
prayer will be answered : 

‘*Your position on the ‘New Departure” is 
simply grand and meets my warmest approval, 
and I hope and pray that you will continue to 
strike the same telling blows against this most 
destructive heresy.” 





HADES ON EARTH. 


A clergyman subscriber in Kentucky, 
thus speaks in plain English. 
* Dear Editor of THe INDEPENDENT :—I want 


for Bible truth against the pernicious error of 
Future Probation. I consider this the most 
hurtful doctrine that has ever been promul- 
gated by men who call themselves teachers of 
the people. If this doctrine were believed and 
followed out to its logical conclusions it would 
make this earth of ours a Hell.” 





A NEW SUPPORTER. 

We are glad to make new friends, partic- 
ularly among clergymen. We give the writer 
of the following letter—a clergyman in IIli- 
nois—our hearty greetings: 

“*T have been watching and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the very effective editorial work done in 
your paper against the ‘‘ Andover Hypothesis’ 
and in behalf of the American Board, and have 
decided to become a subscriber.” 





ADAM, NOAH AND METHUSELAH, 


The good D.D. in Massachusetts,who sent 
us the following letter, has our sincere 
thanks. He makes a good point—as will be 
seen—in his reference to Adam, Noah, 
Methuselah, the prophets and apostles. 
As to Adam, it was unfortunate for him—and 
all his descendants—that he listened to the 
wicked *‘ speculations * of the old Serpent. 
Noah did betterin not listening to the teach- 
ings of those who did not believe in God in his 
day. He had faith, entered the ark, and was 
saved. We cannot here refer, particularly, 
to Methuselah, as it would require, at 
least, a thousand years of our valuable time 
to do full justice to his venerable name. 

“*T feel assured that Adam, Noah, Methuselah, 
the prophets and apostles and later saints, had 
never made the discovery that has so lately 
been discovered that Christ was laboring with 
the lost in purgatory, to save them; and so fully 
am I convinced that you are right in the ground 
you take,and believing that you will continue to 
be as you have been, I wish to make this in- 
vestment for my children. e 

“Tinclose ten dollars torenew my subscription 
five years.” 


DOING GRAND WORK. 


A prominent clergyman in Ohio, in clos- 
ing a business letter to this office, thus 
speaks of THE INDEPENDENT and its infiu- 
ence in defending the American Board 
against the assaults of the Andover and 
New Haven speculations: 

“THE [INDEPENDENT is doing grand work. It 
makes our positions strong all along the debated 
line. This is of inestimable value.” 





STALWART UTTERANCES. 


A well-known Washington, D. C., clergy- 
man, who likes plain talk, writes us as fol- 
fows: 

“lL rejoice in.your stalwart utterances in re- 
gard to the American Board and the Second 
Probationists. Your trumpet gives no uncertain 
sound.” 





A FEW WORDS FROM KANSAS. 

One of the leading business men in Law- 
rence, Kan., writes us as follows: 

“T failed to receive my paper last week. 
Should have notified you before, but I thought 
there might have been delay or misconnec- 
tion in the mails. I miss the paper sadly, as 
Iam much interested in the American Board 
and rejoice in the stand of THE INDEPENDENT.’s 


CHEERING WORDS FROM MICHIGAN, 


A clergymanin Michigan doesn’t like the 
“speculation called New Theology.’ He 
likes THE INDEPENDENT, however, and his 
good opinion and praise pleases us greatly. 
Hear him: 

“T’'vetaken THe [NDEPENDENT for years, but 
never prized it so highly as since it has stood 
firmly for the right, and dared oppose and ex- 
pose the true inwardness of the speculation 
called New Theology. May the Lord bless and 
prosper you.” 


LIKES A BROADSIDE. 





The writer of the following letter has un- 


to thank you forthe firm stand you have taken” 








doubtedly “smelt powder.’’ Perhaps he 
was in the “‘ army of the rebellion,” fighting 
a good fight for our beloved Union—no mat- 
ter, now. That war has ended. But, 
whether in that *‘ conflict’? or not, he has 
‘‘enlisted”’ now in the ‘ defense”’ of Bible 
truth, against the assaults of all ‘“‘specula- 
tors,” a cause worthy of the best efforts of 
every Christian ‘‘soldier.” He hails from 
Massachusetts, is not afraid to do his 
“duty,’’ has “enlisted ’’ under the ‘‘ Cap- 
tain of our salvation,” and likes a “‘ broad- 
side.’”? We predict good results in the cam- 
paign, in his ‘‘section ’’: 

“ Your broadside on Future Probation gives 
much joy to most of the Congregational minis- 
ters in this section of the state.” 


A PLEASED CLERGYMAN. 


We like to please good men, no matter 
where they belong. The writer of the fol- 
lowing is an Illinois clergyman. In a letter 
renewing his subscription he says: 

“Allow me to say that I have been much 
pleased with the attitude of the paper on the 
New Theology and the American Board.” 


A VOICE FROM COLORADO. 


Whoamong our readers would say No to 
printing the following from a subscriber, 
who, so far as we remember, is a perfect 
stranger tous. He has our hearty thanks. 


“God bless Mr. Bowen for his manly and nobie 
defense of the American Board. Long may he 
wave as a holy terror to Mr.Smyth. That num- 
ber of THE INDEPENDENT (Oct. léth) is worth a 
six months’ subscription.” 





THE INDEPENDENT PRAISED. 


A bugle-note from New Jersey thrills us 
with joy. It comes from a Master, whose 
titles and honors, whose special gifts and 
nobility of character, have made him a host 
of friends. He knows how aud when to 
speak, either in pulpit or on the platform, 
in verse or in prose, for every good cause. 
He believes in the use and in the power of 
Bible truth, in prosecuting the good work 
of the American Board. He thus speaks of 
the “work” of THE INDEPENDENT. Hear 
him: 

** You have been doing as grand a work for the 
truth as THE INDEPENDENT ever did. Godspare 
you life and keep the enemy out of your strong- 
hold.” 


A BAPTIST MINISTER SPEAKS. 


The following from a high‘y respected 
Baptist clergyman will interest our readers: 

“TI wish to tell you that I have been greatly 
indebted to you for that full report of the Amer- 
ican Board meeting. I have derived a great 
deal of information from it, and think you have 
helped the cause of Christ greatly by the course 
you havetaken. Iam a Baptist minister, and 
so can look at it somewhat from an outside view, 
but am thankful, very thankful, that the New 
Departure movement is meeting with sucb 
sturdy opposition by the Congregationalist de- 
nomination.” 


CALIFORNIA HEARD FROM. 


One of the very best of men in that far-off 
state, and one of the ablest menin the coun- 
try, a doctor of divinity, a teacher of theology 
and a great friend of the American Board 
thus writes: 

** You deserve the lasting gratitude of all evan- 
gelical and thorough-going Christians in the 
land. The Lord reward and bless you for what 
you have done through 1'HE INDEPENDENT in this 
mighty struggle for the truth in the defense of 
the American Board.” 


OUR REPORT MAGNIFICENT. 


One of the most earnest and faithful lay- 
men in the country, a lover and active sup- 
porter of the American Board and every other 
good cause, a resident of one of the leading 
cities in New England, says: 

“Your report of the American Board mect- 
ing was magnificent. I never saw its equal. 

‘* You have done a noble work, and it will bear 
fruit.” 


A VALUED TESTIMONIAL. 

There is probably not a single evangelical 
church, of any considerable importance, in 
the whole world which does not feel ac- 
quainted with the writer of the following 
letter. He is known as one of the oldest 
avd ablest missionaries ever sent forth to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen. He says 
that so far as his “acquaintance goes”’ 
among our missionaries abroad, they deem 
TuE INDEPENDENT, in its support of the 
American Board, ‘‘worthy of all honor.” The 
writer thinks the American Board has been 
‘ruthlessly and needlessly attacked.” We 
think so too, and nope such conduct will 
come to a sudden halt. There is neither rea- 
son nor sense in continuing this unholy war- 
fare asingle day longer. No good whatever 
has come from it thus far, and no good can 
come from itif continued. No; nothing but 
mischief, generally, and untold damage to 
the cause of missions. Just before the late 
meeting of the American Board, “‘a single 
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if not a singular religious newspaper ”’ 
tried very hard to make the Christian pub- 
lic believe—without a particle of evidence 
—that many of the foreign missionaries 
were in full sympathy with the Andover 
speculators. In tryingto produce and per- 
fect a *‘ complete revolution” in the “ pol- 
icy and management of the Board”’ it 
deemed it best to spread far and wide this 
untruthful statement. It failed utterly to 
produce the desired effect. The italics in 
the valued letter below are ours. 


** Dear Sir :—As one of the oldest retired mis- 
sionaries of the American Board,I wish to as- 
sure you that, so far as my acquaintance goes, 
the course of THE INDEPENDENT in this great 
juncture of the Board's history seems to the 
missionaries worthy of all honor. Your advoca- 
cy of a cause ruthlessly and needlessly attacked 
has been calm, able,and sustained. The attack- 
ing party plays the role of being the attacked. This 
is shrewd, but it can deceive no one who reads 
Tne INDEPENDENT. The Board has simply pur- 
sued the even tenor of its way, whilé progressive 
and aggressive theology has assaulted it. May God 
prosper THE INDEPENDENT. Very sincerely 
yours.” 

A PESTILENTIAL HERESY. 

A distinguished layman, a Presbyterian 
Elder, formerly a Senator of the United 
States, later a chief-justice in one of our 
highest courts, whose voice has been heard 
on the platform of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, and who in the 
estimation of our leading judges and law- 
yers stands among the ablest men in the 
country, thus plainly writes about the 
‘Pestilential Heresy,’ now taught by the 
Andover “ speculators,’’ who, it should be 
known, were supported lately at Spring- 
field by ex-President Porter, Professor Fish- 
er and Dr. Harris, of New Haven. 

“I thank you heartily for the copy of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of the 29th ult., which you were so 
good as tosend me; but far more for the high 
stand taken by that paper against the pestilent 
heresy of a post-mortem Probation. In my judg- 
ment it would be hard to formulate a theory— 
for it is a mere theory—which, to the extent of 
its acceptance by men, would more completely 
undermine and more fatally demolish their faith 
in God’s Word, and more surely betray them 
into lives of sin, in the belief that, in the world 
to come, they would have another chance for 
eternal life, by accepting, there, the offer of 
salvation which, here, they wickedly rejected. 
Against such a deadly foe of the whole plan of 
salvation revealed in the Scriptures, there 
should be to you but one voice from all true 
Christians in all the earth—‘Cry aloud, spare 
not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet!’ 

“Tread, with profound interest and admira- 
tion, Mr. Gregg’s able and exhaustive sermon 
on ‘The Doctrine of One Probation.’ It seems 
to me to cover the subject completely, and with 
much more than ordinary power and conclu- 
siveness. 

“For the inclosed $3 send me your paper for a 
year.” 

We are compelled, for want of space, to 
stop right here. Our readers may say very 
properly, that ‘‘ Enough is as good as a 
feast.” 





fine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 





BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


ONE of the large rooms in the American 
Art Galery is filled by a collection of mod- 
ern paintings which have been gathered for 
sale from a variety of sources. Many of 
them are extremely good, though not, per- 
haps, strikingly so unless it be a landscape 
with curiously contorted trees, by Chauvel, 
which is very individual and full of force. 
There is an excéllent large Clays, a nice 
small Daubigny, a fairly good Rico, a little 
Villegas, an attractive landscape by Alfred 
Martin, a charming one by Mesgrigny, and 
a dainty little drawing of two figures by 
Chaplin. These are not all the good pic- 
tures on the wall, but they are perhaps 
enough to tempt the reader to inspect the 
collection ; and he will find with them a 
number of good American works as well. 

Munkacsy’s “Crucifixion” has replaced in 
the Twenty-third-Street Tabernacie the huge 
companion picture of last year—‘* Christ 
Before Pilate.”” Much the same things may 
be said of it as were said last winter of the 
other. It is the work of a very clever crafts- 
man with a decided gift for color, but of 
one who has no decided vocation for the 
dramatic or pathetic in art. The composi- 
tion is scattered as against the monotony of 
last year’s example—there are two centers 
of interest, one where the three crosses 
stand far to the right and the other where 
some patrician Jews are excitedly conversing 
toward the left of the canvas. Some of 
thé figures are much better than others, but 
all savor of the studio-model, and the 
whole thing savors of that sort of art which 
might more exactly be called manufacture. 
No picture of the Crucifixion could be 


work of a foolin art, which M. Munkacsy 
certainly is not. But the impressiveness of 
his result smacks too much of the theater 
to please sensitive observers. I mean even 
apart from the dreadful theatricality of the 
manner in which it is nowshown. This not 
only increases its melodramatic air but in- 
jures almost to the point of obliterating 
the technical and coloristic qualities which 
it possesses and upon which its main claim 
to respect depends. 

According to the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
it has been proposed in this country that a 
popular subscription shall be opened for the 
purpose of presenting France witha statue 
of Washington in return for her gift of Bar~ 
tholdi’s ‘‘ Liberty,’’ and the Gazette prompt- 
ly takes occasion to suggest just what this 
statue had better be. Houdon, the greatest 
sculptor of his age and the author of the 
thrice-famous figure of Voltaire inthe foyer 
of the Comédie Frangaise, executed a mar- 
ble statue of Washington by order of the 
General Assembly of Virginia and sent it to 
this country in 1796. Asthe Gazette truly 
says, it has been almost forgotten in Ameri- 
ca. 1 wonder how many of my readers know 
that it now stands in the Capitol at Rich- 
mond. But we are more surprised to read 
that it has. been wholly forgotten in France 
and was hailed as an actual discovery by 
the French artist Régamey, when he tum- 
bled upon it in 1881. He then suggested 
that a cast should be made of it for the 
French Government, but afterward learned 
that a replica in bronze of the size of the 
marble wasin the possession of a Parisian 
caster and might be purchased for the sum 
of forty thousand francs. Itis this statue 
which the Gazette now proposes shall be 
bought by us and given to France where it 
may be added to the great collection of 
French sculptures in the Louvre. A prop- 
osition of such a sort has a curious sound. 
If it is ungracious to look a gift horse in 
the mouth after he has beenaccepted, what 
is it thus to examine him before he has even 
been offered? The French are proverbially 
a gracious and graceful people, yet they 
have a quality of naif self-esteem which oc- 
casionally leads them into queer positions; 
andin this case the effect is all the queerer 
owing to the special arguments employed 
tosustain the proposition. Every one knows 
the Houdon statute must be good and will 
be an ornament to the Louvre, while a mod- 
ern statue would merely adorn some public 
square and (being American, we read be- 
tween the lines) its artistic value would be 
uncertain. Nevertheless, we can easily afford 
to overlook the source of the suggestion 
andits wording too, and find that it has in 
truth a great deal to recommend it to our 
consideration if, indeed, the making of any 
gift is decided upon. 

“Collecting’’ has become not only a pas- 
sion and a fashion but a profitable business 
of recent years. Great assemblages of works 
of art are constantly brought together with 
the object of re-selling them so soon as they 
shall have arrived at a bulk sufficient to im- 
press the imagination of the public. A hun. 
dred good works are more valuable, if prop- 
erly assorted, sold together than sold sepa- 
rately; and a discreet proportion of poor 
works may be mingled with them to the ad- 
ditional profit of the seller. And even when 
they are separately sold they ‘‘ keep each 
other warm,” so to say; almost any man 
will give more for a single picture out of a 
“good collection’ than for the same can- 
vas in a dealer’s shop or an artist’s studio, 
even apart from that unconscious access of 
enthusiasm which a lively auction scene 
produces. So clearly have these facts estab- 
lished themselves that the collecting mania 
has spread into all the side walks of art and 
into those of historic interest and mere curi- 
osity too. Men havea natural magpie pen- 
chant for collecting, and now that they have 
come to regard it as a profitable pursuit as 
well as an entrancing amusement, there are 
no limits to the field they till or to the 
efforts they will make to increase their har- 
vests. Sometimes their pecuniary success 
exceeds even their highest anticipations, 
but sometimes the case is conspicuously, lu- 
dicrously, pathetically otherwise. For ex- 
ample, a Frenchman who recently died left 
behind him a collection of seals which he 
doubtless regarded as most _ interest- 
ing works of art, and some of which per- 
haps deserved the name. They included the 
seals of all the royal families and most of the 
noble families of Europe, numbered thirteen 
thousand, and had been beautifully arranged 
in about six hundred charming boxes. 
After his death, the collection was sold at 
auction at the Hotel Drouot. Imagine the 
chagrin of his heirs when hardly a bid 
could be obtained for the objects which it 
had cost him twenty years of difficult and 
persistent labor to assemble, and when the 
whole lot was knocked down for thirty dol- 











other than impressive unless it were the 





Let us hope that his life was at least made 
pleasant by his ptrsuit, and that no echo of 
mundane auction-rooms penetrates into the 
world of shades. 
New YorK Crry. 





Biblical Research. 

THE WELL OF ETERNAL LIFE 
WITHIN THE BELIEVER, 
ILLUSTRATED FROM CHALDEA. 
BY PROF. J. A. PAINE, 





STRIKING as the parallelism is between 
the scene depicted on the Babylonian cylin- 
der, described last week, and the Hebrew 
conception of Shedl, one particular in the 
picture enlists a curious interest and dis- 
closes a bearing that leads quite beyond the 
limits of this subject. The special feature 
alluded to is that of the two streams issuing 
from the waist or navel of the deity of the 
Under World, and divergently falling, the 
one behind upon the edge of the platform, 
and the other before—over the knees and at 
the feet of the god. These streams may be 
regarded as connected with the scene and 
subject by being evidently the supply of the 
body of water, in which the fishes are swim- 
ming. But the point from which these 
twin-streams spring forth, the very center 
of the body of the deity, is an anomaly, and 
prompts one to ask, What was the notion 
that this represent®* 

It is scarcely necessary to indicate the 
passages of Scripture illustrated by this 
peculiar feature. They will occur at once. 
But the remarkable part of the matter is 
that the light thrown falls not upon the Old 
but on the New Testament. While one is 
looking thereon, the words, of their own 
accord, come back to mind: 

“ Jesus answered and said unto her, Every one 
that drinketh of this water shall thirst again: 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the water that 
I shall give him shall becomein him a well of 
water springing up unto eternal life.’”—John 
iv, 18, 14. s 

“He that believeth on me,as the scripture 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.”’—John. vii, 38. 

Again we perceive a perfect parallelism: 
the most remarkable characteristic of the 
seal-cylinder—two streams of water issuing 
from the belly of a figure divine but like 
unto a man, and the conception expressed 
by our Lord in the words: ‘‘In him a well 
of water springing up unto eternal life’’; 
“Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.” Hitherto this figure or symbolism 
has been unintelligible to us. Commenta- 
tors as well as scholars have been unable to 
explain it. But was it equally meaningless 
to the speaker’s hearers? Evidently not. 
Otherwise He would not have usedit. The 
figure must have existed in the minds of his 
hearers as afamiliar symbol. The thought 
was not strange to the Jews at large nor 
new tothe Samaritans. In his wisdom He 
appealed to an image that was full of sig- 
nificance to them. 

Yet this merely removes the inquiry one 
step further back. How came it that this 
incongruous figure was so well known and 
expressive to the people of Palestine in the 
days of our Master? To which the reply 
must be: It was an old one, a history lay be- 
hind it. It had descended from antiquity 
through one generation after another. Its 
character points to an origin away back in 
those remote days when men were rude and 
their conceits arbitrary, or, at least, inno- 
cent of scientific relation. 

Two objections may be urged against this 
connection, but with liitle effect. 

One is, that other examples, among the 
eight cylinders exhibiting this scene, enu- 
merated by Dr. Ward, represent the streams 
as proceeding from the shoulders of the 
god. This, however, is immaterial; in every 
case the streams arise from the trunk of the 
deity, which is near enough. Whether they 
issue from the shoulders, the heart, or the 
bowels of the divine person, they bear out 
the phraseology, ‘In him a well of water.” 
In more than one case they do break forth 
from the reins and completely justify the 
phraseology, ‘‘Out of his belly shall flow 
rivers.”’ 

The other is, those two thousand years 
separating the date of the cylinder from the 
time of Christ. But this is not evidence to 
the contrary. On the other hand, in the ab- 
sence of reason to the contrary, we are 
bound to believe that this peculiar fancy 
remained in existence, nay, prevailed in 
popular sentiment, on its native ground in 
Babylonia from its birthday down to the 
date of the Jewish exiles. These very cyl- 
inders, and doubtless many more of the 
same special type, would keep it alive there, 
independently of the self-vitality of the im- 
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mind at the era of the Captivity there was 
still just as much power, impressiveness, 
life in this mythological thought as there 
had been when called into being at the out- 
set; and probably it was still universally 
current. There the Jews found it, fell un- 
der itsinfluence, and adopted it into their re- 
ligious imagery and phraseology, and at 
length bore it away to Palestine. Having 
become a favorite mode of thought or an 
idiomatic form of expression, it would not 
die, but would readily survive to the era of 
our Lord through this unknown book, from 
which our Lord quoted it, and in common 
speech. And not to the era of our Lord 
only, but long after. Almost the very ex- 
pression occurs in the Zohar, a work of the 
early Kabalistic school, having its sources 
in the second century A.D., written in 
the Jerusalem dialect of Hebrew and of 
the period which preceded the Talmud, the 
fruit at least of the teachings of Shemun 
ben Yochai—where it comments upon Num- 
ber, xxi, 5: 

‘**When a man turneth himself to his Lord, as 
a fountain he shall be full of living waters, and 
his streams shall flow forth to all nations of 
men and to every tribe.” 

Again, in the Midrash of Tanchuma ben 
Josef, who flourished about the middle of 
the thirteenth century at Aleppo, where he 
composed commentaries on the Bible, we 
encounter still more remarkably close lan- 
guage: 

“From whence did Abraham teach the Law ? 
Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai hath said: His two 
reins were made like unto two flagons of waters, 
out of which the Law went forth.” 

There can be no doubt that these passages 
are survivals of the old idea, and, bridging 
over the days of our Lord, lead back, to- 
gether with his allusion, toits general ten- 
ancy of the Jewish mind. Indeed, the 
words of Christ explicitly refer to the occur- 
rence of the phrase in an old book of Scrip- 
ture, known to his audience, but lost to us; 
to which, also, these rabbinical passages 
may be in some way related. 

The great Teacher did not hesitate to 
seize upon this formula of thought in the 
minds of his people, no matter whence it 
came or how aged historically it might be, 
and apply it to the results of faith in him- 
self. By this time his people may have for- 
gotten the source of the symbol, and were 
supposing it to be a common figure of 
speech all their own. But whether they 
had or not, he at least twice treated it as a 
prophecy, which was to find its only and 
final accomplishment upon acceptance of 
his words and the reception of his Spirit—a 
state of blessedness indicated by such terms 
as *‘ He shall never thirst,’’ because possess- 
ing within his own soul “a well” or “‘ rivers 
of water” “‘springing up unto eternal life.” 

NoTeE.—In the article of last week, in the 
description of the seal-cylinder, for ‘‘appari- 
tons,” read apparitors, twice. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





Sanitary. 
DIPHTHERIA AND ITS CAUSES. 


Ir is admitted on all hands that the study 
of diphtheria leads us into one of the most 
recondite researches that belong to the do 
main of etiology. It does not even answer 
to the usual record of the communicable 
diseases. One attack does not protect 
fromasecond It used to be and some 
times is asequel to other diseases instead 
of having an origin of its own. Oftener 
than most other diseases of its general class 
it seems to arise without an antecedent 
cause. It not unfrequently appears to en- 
graft itself upon an ordinary or follicular 
sorethroat. The lines betweenit and mem- 
branous croup are not distinctly drawn. It 
first appeared in the English Reports of Mor- 
tality about 1855 and then was very strongly 
attributed to a French origin. ‘‘ It had,” 
said an eminent authority, “its origin in- 
the filthy cabinets of the French cities.” It 
seemed to spread like a new species of plant- 
life transferred from one section to another 
untilit became so diffused that its sources 
could not be traced. If we have not come 
to know the first productive cause, we at 
least have come to know some important 
facts as to the conditions favoring its occur- 
rence. While individual cases may puzzle 
us and while it may show virulence in a 
family living in the most cleanly way, yet 
two very significant facts come out in the in- 
vestigations. It generally has had its begin- 
ning under bad hygienic conditions. Also 
even when external cleanliness .has been 
maintained it often happens that inspection 
reveals defects in structural arrangements, 

It has also seemed to us to have closer 
relation to confined dampness and to the 
rapid growth of low forms of cryptogamic 
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During the past summer there was an yn- 
usual amount of rain after drought. It has 
been noticed by most householders that 
doors and windows have become tighter 
than usual and especially that cellars and 
floors near to the ground have been affected. 
Just now we have a case reported where 
the cellar was covered with a diffused 
mold and where diphtheria is prevalent. 
Houses that have been closed during the 
summer are found in a specially damp 
condition. Ifin such a season any organic 
matter has escaped attention and been 
thrown out from a defective soil-pipe or the 
end of a drain or if decaying vegetables have 
escaped attention in the basement or cellar 
they are in a fit state to respond to this 
dampness. This will especially occur where 
the locality is favorable to heat or when the 
first fires are started in the house. Indeed, 
in many buildings the first fire is a peril; 
for it adds to decay and moisture the only 
one factor needed to produce results. The 
gentle or often extreme warmth starts into 
activity all the lower forms of life. Unfor- 
tunately the upward draught thus made 
through the building draws up the air of the 
basement, and distributes through the 
house the unwholesome conditions of any 
part of it. Besides the cellar and basement 
cleansing of the spring, the fall fires should 
never be started until almost everything 
in the basement has spent one of these 
fine October or November days out of 
cellar and _ out-of-doors. If it could 
be a law that once a year or so every 
content of every cellar or basement should 
be thus brought out to the air and the light, 
and then the condition of this part of the 
building be closely inspected, it would save 
more lives than any one general sanitary 
measure. Just now we are having a record 
of the increase of diphtheria in many parts, 
and if we mistake not the connection in 
many cases is established. While there al- 
ways will be cases, the origin or malignan- 
ey of which we cannot account for, when 
there seems to be a selection of those houses 
known to be damp or to have poor cellars we 
cannot but suspect the relation. 

It is also wise for those who depend on 
furnaces or any form of cellar heating ap- 
paratus to be assured that the air furnished 
through the house is not stagpant cellar air. 
Whilethe air box connecting with the air 
outside is supposed to furnish the only air 
which circulates around the heater cr over the 
coals, it isjgenerally the case that fixtures 
are not tight enough toinsure this, and that 
in fact the most of this air as well as the air 
for dranght comes from the basement. There 
is no other way to assure the separation ex- 
cept to subject the furnace after it is de- 
elared ready for use, to such physical tests 
as will show its case air tight against the 
admission of the cellar air. The very pres- 
ence of gas goes to show that the pot of the 
furnace is not tight, or that the gas which 
escapes when the coal is being put in not 
only finds access to the general cellar air, but 
with it tothe inclosure about the furnace. 
The fact is that we well-nigh despair of se- 
curing furnaces thus tight, and believe that 
in all houses where a central heating appar- 
atus is to be used, some other form will 
come to be adopted. If it is not yet feasible 
to have in each house a hot air or steam sys- 
tem, it is hopeful that such apparatus is not 
being successfully applied to rows or blocks 
of buildings. At any rate, pure air in the 
house was never so much a necessity as 
now. Unless we secure it, the various dis- 
eases born of decay, moisture and heat, as 
distributed by the air will continue to 
abound, and in addition we shall have that 
general deterioration of health which this 
always causes. 


Science. 


GERMANY has beenthe last of the powers 
of Western Europe to enter upon a careerof 
colonization, yet she has, during the last 
decade, succeeded in acquiring a consider- 
able extent of territory in Africa, besides a 
portion of New Guinea. On the west coast 
of Africa the entire coast line from the 
British possessions in Guinea to the small 
Spanish territory north of the French pos- 
sessions on the Ogowé and Congo is in the 
hands of the Germans. The interior 
boundry of this district, like that of most of 
the African lands nominally ruled by the 
white man, is exceedingly indefinite, but 
the Cameroons Mountains, the sanitarium 
of the west coast, are within German juris- 
diction. Nearer to the southern point of the 
continent, between the Portuguese colonies 
and Cape Colony lies a long stretch of bar- 
ren coast which has been appropnated by 
Germany, but which does not appear to be 
of any value for colonization. Far more 
important is the territory acquired near the 
eastern coast of the continent. From the 








coast itself Germany was shut out by the 
English in the south, by the Portuguese in 
the centre, and by the Sultan of Zanzibar 
in the north of that part of the eastern 
coast-line of Africa which faces the Indian 
Ocean. But the Sultan of Zanzibar 
though with indefinite claims to rule 
much, was practically master of only 
the Island of Zanzibar, a narrow strip 
upon the mainland, and a point or 
two upon the Somali Peninsula. A “ So- 
ciety for German Colonization was founded 
in 1884, and Usagara, an inland region di- 
rectly west of Zanzibar, was chosen on 
account of Mr. Stanley’s glowing account 
of it, as the objective point for settlement, 
Dr. K. Peters, Count Pfeil, and Dr. Jiilhke 
proceeded to Zanzibar, which they reached 
November 4th, penetrated to Usagara, and 
before December 17th, had signed treaties 
with eight chiefs, by which they claimed 
that all Usagara, besides the districts of 
Uzeguha, Ukama and Nguver, which lie 
between Usagara and Zanzibar, were ac- 
quired by Germany. In February, 1885, the 
German ‘‘East African Company’’ was 
formed, through Dr. Peters, who had re- 
turned to Berlin. German colonists came out 
and prospecting parties ascended the Rufu 
River, madea treaty with the leading chief 
of Usambara,and even proceeded tu Chag ga 
the fertile district near Mount Kilimanjaro, 
made familiar to us recently by the explor- 
ers Thomson and Johnstone. Dr. Jiilhke 
claimed that Mandaver, the powerful chief 
of Chagga, signed (July 9th, 1885) a treaty 
by which heplaced himself under German 
protection. The Sultan of Zanzibar natu- 
rally objected to these cessions and protec- 
torates in lands claimed by him, but the 
appearance of a powerful German squadron 
in August, 1885, induced him to recognize 
as German protectorates the four first men- 
tioned, as well as Wito in Somaliland. A 
commercial treaty was signed, and the 
definition of the boundaries was referred to 
an international commission, which seems 
to have decided very much as Germany 
wished, since that power is permitted to 
hold protectorates over 25,900 square miles, 
and to extend its influence over an addi- 
tional area of 122,800 square miles’ 


.... The Bahamas, according to their Gov- 
erner, Mr. H. A. Blake, lie mostly on the 
eastward or windward edges of the Bahama 
banks, which cover 43,000 square miles. 
They rise very abruptly from depths vary- 
ing from 500 fathoms on the western, to 
2,000 on the eastern side, and are indented 
by two submarine gorges, 800 to 1.000 fath- 
oms deep. The islands are formed of coral- 
sand and shells, consolidated into rock by 
the action of rain-water on the weathered 
upper layers. ‘There are three kinds of soil, 
white, black, and red, the first composed of 
calcareous sand, with a little organic mat- 
ter, and suitable for the growth of vegeta- 
bles when fertilizers are used; the second 
formed of vegetable mold,and very fertile; 
while the third, most fertile of all, has a 
considerable proportion of oxide of iron. 
The red earth covers thousands of acres on 
Eleuthera and Cat Islands, and occurs in 
patches on all the islands. No similar soil 
has been found on the neighboring banks, 
nor in the ocean bed. The indigenous tim- 
ber has been destroyed on all but 
four islands, which last retain large 
tracts of pine forest. Some of the islands— 
viz., Walting’s Rum Cay, Samana, Great 
and Little Inagua, the Crooked Island group 


and Mayaguana, spring directly from a 
depth of over 2,000 fathoms. 


.... When refined and used in its pure 
state, nickel is one of the most brilliant and 
durable metals ever discovered. It receives 
a beautiful polish, will neither tarnish nor 
corrode, and is virtually indestructible. 
Its best qualities are almost unknown to 
the general public, though the craftsman is 
familiar with them, having utilized them 
in the manufacture of delicate and expen- 
sive instruments. Yhe public knows nickel 
only as an ingredient, with copper, in the 
alloy of our five-cent pieces, and in the 
form of electro-plating over iron, for cut- 
lery, grates, etc., where immunity from 
rust and tarnish is sought. Its luster and 
strength make it superior to silver itself for 
many household articles, because it is not 
easily discolored by acids, and does not 
wear out its “‘ good clothes,” as silver-plated 
ware must do, to maintain a respectable ap- 
pearance. Solid nickel is in use in Ger- 
many as a lining for bath-tubs, is employed 
for car and carriage furnishings, and it takes 
the place of steel, brass and silver in the 
mauufacture of knives, forks. buttons, or- 
naments, harness and saddlery trimmings- 
Edison, the great electrical inventor, has 
found it necessary, because superior to iron, 
in manufacturing the heat generator of 
electricity, but has been compelled to send 
to Europe to obtain it in sufficient quantity. 
The supply from this country comes from 


Connecticut and Pennsylvania chiefly, and 
can be increased. 





Personalities. 


A SERVANT named Ann Gerrish, of a Chi- 
cago suburb, deserves recognition as one 
person unusually anxious to shirk the respon~ 
sibilities life has laid upon her. Ann blew up 
the kitchen range in her mistress’s house be- 
cause ‘‘she hated to get up in the morning 
to light fires,’’ cut the water-pipes in the 
laundry to avoid the fatigues of a Monday’s 
washing; nearly poisoned the two cows she 
was bidden to milk, in order to “‘save such a 
throuble and me rheumatic back,’’ and as- 
sumed certain rich garments belonging to 
one of the ladies of the family, for a fire- 
men’s ball, ‘“‘ because ’twas a bother to 
make me frock for it.’’ All of which brought 
Ann into the police bridewell, and thence 
into the jail, where she now remains with, 
at last, nothing to do. 


ey Among the many noted persons to 
whom tablets are now dedicated in Berlin 
are Arends, the inventor of stenography, 
died 1882; Adelbert von Chamisso, the poet, 
died 1838; Karl Gutzkow, the poet and au- 
thor, died 1878; E. Hildebrandt, the painter, 
died 1868; Alexander von Humboldt, died 
1859; G. E. Lessing; Moses Mendelssohn, 
the sculptor; Andreas von Schluter (1714); 
the stenographer, H. A. W. Stolze, 1867 ; and 
Ludwig Tieck, 1853. With the exception of 
Gutzkow, Lessing, Schluter and Tieck, the 
above celebrities died in the houses which 
now bear their names. 


.... Thirty odd years ago, a school-teacher 
vamed Vaux, living at Longpierre, was con- 
victed of arson, and sentenced to the galleys 
for life. His trial attracted great attention 
at thedate, all over the French provinces. 
It was discovered presently that the man 
was absolutely innocent, the victim of a vile 
political trap, set for him. The Government 
has moved slowly in the matter of his re- 
lease, and the restoring of his good name. 
Vaux died lately at Cayenne, some weeks 
before he was declared a free and innocent 
man by special decree. 


....The well-known Nevada stage-driver 
‘“‘Hank”’ Monk, who died some months ago, 
is buried under a tombstone with this extra- 
ordinary legend: ‘Sacred to the Memory of 
Hank Monk—The Whitest, Biggest Hearted 
and Best Known Stage Driver of the West; 
Who was Kind to Alland Thought II] of 
None He LivedinaStrange Era and was 
a Hero: and the Wheels of His Coach are 
now Ringing on Golden Streets.”’ 


.... The daily toilets of the King of Anam 
(Dong Khan) are made by his majesty with 
the exclusive assistance of his wives—no 
other valeting being truly according to 
Anamese royal etiquette. His retinue of 
these harmless necessary creatures numbers 
about one hundred and twenty-five. 


.... The father of Mr. Gladstone was fond 
of his son William personally, but had not 
much regard for him politically. He is 
said to have once remarked to a friend: 
“ Heis avery brilliant young man; but, 
mark my words, he is the most unstable 
man within the four seas.” 


....In spite of the present almost entire 
discrediting of M. Pasteur’s inoculation 
theories on the part of foreign medical sa- 
vants, he has decided to prosecute further 
experiments, and those relating to the vac- 
cination of cattle are tobe carried on at 
Cawnpore, Hindostan. 


....Sefior Clemente Sagasta, the talented 
and honored father of the Premier of Spain, 
died recently in his home at Logrono, in the 
ninety-second year of his life. He was an 
active statesman until within some twenty 
years. 


....Francis Deak’s statue,erected in honor 
of that patriot at Buda Pesth, is severely 
criticised as both undignified and ugly. The 
memorial has been a very expensive and 
otherwise artistic one, to which all Hungary 
has contributed. 


.... The Marquis of Bath has been putting 
Liberal theories into practice by auctioning 
off small plots of land (with absolute title 


to the purchasers) at Frome. The land 
brought an average of twelve hundred dol- 
lars an acre. 


....The Due d’Orleans, who is making 
the grand tour of the globe, will reach New 
York, via San Francisco and Chicago, next 
May or June. Whereupon there will be 
great social struggles at lionizing him. 

....» Having been left in very affluent cir- 
cumstances, Georges and Jeanne Hugo have 


purchased a fine dwelling in Paris, close by 
that in which their famous grandfather 
died. 


.... The empty casket of solid gold, in which 
the heart of Queen Anne, of Bretagne, has 


been received by the curators of the Museum 
of Nantes. 





Pebbles. 


WHAT do they light the Palmer House 
of Chicago with’ ‘The Israelite. 


....Stage bric-a-brac isa good name for 
Mrs. James Brown Pottery. 


...-The trouble with the Statue of Liberty 
is that she has only one Jersey to her back. 


.... We couldn’t expect the boodle Fellows 
of New York naturally to be satisfied with 
a Nickel. 


.... The greatest catch for the Anarchists 
did not turn out to be the Supreme Caught 
of the United States. 


.... The Potter’s field is not the stage, if 
one may judge from the newspaper criti- 
cisms of the the society actress. 


....Mr. Joseph Chamberlain must not be 
confounded with the Lord High Chamber- 
lainsimply because both held offishal posi- 
tions. 


-...The same man who last year was 
director of the German Opera herr, Seidled 
back into his director’s seat last week Wed- 
nesday. 


.... Young Writer: ‘What do you think 
of the poetry I turn out, sir?”? Old Writer: 
“Think you serve it just right, sir.’”’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


.... The chap who finds a carpet nail in his 
uncooked oysters is among those who wish 
the tax taken off raw materials.—Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


....‘' Never allow a fish to lie if it can be 
hung conveniently,’ says a popular cook- 
book. Thisis also a good rule to apply to 
fishermen, as well.—Somerville Journal, 


....Farmer’s Wife: “I must go home; I 
have a great dealtodo. We are going to 
kill an ox to-day.’’ City Damsel: *‘ What, 
you kill anentire ox at once *’—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


....Gentleman (in clothing store): ‘‘T find 
that I have got to go to Montreal to-night, 
and I want a suit of clothes.” Clerk: ‘‘ Yes, 
sir. You want acut-a-way coat, I s’pose.’’— 
New York Sun, 


.... Two Chicago men once started on a 
wager to see who could tell the biggest lie. 
One of them began: ‘A gentleman from 
St. Louis”— ‘Stop right there,” said the 
other man, ‘‘and take your money. I can’t 
go ahead of that.’”’—Journal of Education. 


....“* Whatis the price of that tea ?”’ she 
asked of the guileless grocer. ‘‘One dollar 
*narf, marm,”’ was the response. “Is not 
that too steep ’’’ was the next question, and 
the g. g. replied: ‘* Yes, marm, that’s what 
they do with it.’’— Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin, 


....The elder Dumas was asked to give 
something toward the funeral expenses of 
a bailiff who had died in poverty. ‘‘ How 
much do you want?’ he asked. ‘ Twenty 
francs.”’ “What! Only twenty francs to 
bury a bailiff ? There, there! Take forty 
and bury two!’’--Exrchange. 


....Barber: There you are, sir; next!’ 
Young Bladslee (who has been out very 
late the night before): “‘ Hol’ on! Hair cut.” 
Barber: “ve cut your hair already, sir.” — 
Bladslee: ‘‘Sham-p-poo!’’ Barber: ‘I’ve 
done that too.’ Bladslee (who is too com- 
fortable to get up): ‘‘P-pull a tooth!”’— 
Judge. 

....Small Hualeyan: “T say, mammy, 
dis yer friziology say ef a chile hab a narm 
long ‘nuff to reach to de sun w’en he’s 
bawn, he done be dead ’1’ berried sebenty- 
five yeah ’fo’ eber he gwine feel de sco’ch.” 
Mammy (severely): ‘‘ An’nias S’phiry Neb- 
cudnezzah Jones, shet dat ar book, ’n’ go 
split de kindlin’ ’n’ rest my po’ brains! 
’Pears like ’s if too much larnin’ ’1l make 
me mad,”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..Mose Schaumburg (to his clerk): 
““Mishter Silverstone, I vish you vould 
schmile a leedle.”” Ike Silverstone: “Vy 
so, Mishter Schaumburg?’ ‘‘ Pecause you 
have such a discontented expression of 
countenance dot you drives does guster- 
mers dot sthore out.’’ ‘‘Ogscuse me, 


Mishter Schaumburg, but if you vill only 
increase my vages to twelef tollars and a 
half a week, I vill make gustermers peleeve 
dot I have daken laughing gas.’’—Texas 
Siftings. 

....Some young authors are sometimes 
unreasonable and inconsiderate, as was the 
one who put a dreadful load of responsibil- 
ity on a helpless editor by sending with a 
very poor story the following letter: 

DEAR SiR: Beware how you add to the in- 
sults I have rec’d of late by declining this MS., 
for I have made a firm resoive that I will never 


write another line for publication if this story 
is returned tome. Remember this, and under- 
stand that I mean every word of it.—¥ ‘outh’s Com- 
panion. 
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The Suuday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 20TH. 


JUDGMENT AND MERCY.—Mart. xi, 
20-30. 


Nores.—‘‘ Then began he to upbraid.”— 
This follows immediately after the preyious 
lesson in time—the place is probably Ca- 
pernaum. He reproached them in sadness 
because they refused to receive his loving 
kindness. * Chorazin.’’—So utterly has 
the curse been fulfilled thatits siteis un- 
certain. Dr. Thomson thinks that it is two 
miles north of Tell Him ata spot called 
Khorazy by the Arabs. ** Bethsaida,” 
—Literally House of Fish, situated at the 
confluence of Jordan with the Sea of Galilee. 
Thes2 cities represent the whole region 
round about them in their refusal of the 
Gospel, yet the synoptists do not mention 
any miracles wrought in them. -* Tyre 
and Sidon.”’—Two Phoenician cities north 
of Palestine on the Mediterranean. They are 
still inhabited—the former having 3,000 the 
latter 5,000 inhabitants. “ Sackeloth 
and ashes.’’—Comp. Jonah iii, 5-9. The gar- 
ment was made of goats’ hair like a sack, 
coarse and uncomfortable. The ashes were 
put upon the head. Bothsymbols of deep- 
mourning and contrition. * Ca- 
pernaum.’—The home of Jesus which he 
chose after he was turned out of Nazareth 
(Luke iv, 16-31). It was on the highway be- 
tween Damascus and the Mediterranean, 
on the north-western shore of the Sea of 
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Galilee. “Shalt thou be exalted unto 
Heaven?’—This peculiar exaltation is 
only what one might expect on account 


of her privileges. So the greater the oppor- 
tunity, the greater the rejection; and the 
greater the rejection the lower the fall.-- 





‘* Hades.”’ — The abode of the dead. 
“Sodom.” It is now lost, and some dispute 
its very site.——‘* At that season Jesus 


answered ,”’—Questions could not help arise 
among the hearers after this scathing de- 
nunciation. Christ quickly turns the pic- 
ture from judgment tomercy. He has come 
to warn and aiso to save. Now is his oppor- 
tunity. ** Babes.’’—Those that are igno- 
rant of all worldliness, of worldly philoso- 
phies and speculations; the simple, the 
teachable.- “Labor and are heavy 
laden.’’—These terms imply the work that 
man does against great odds. It isthe over- 
straining, the fatiguing that result from at- 
tempting to do more than one can alone. 
“ Voxe.’’—Christ’s yoke means man’s 
subjugation. It is the submission to the 
authority of Christ, as oxen in the yoke are 
under the authority of their master. 

Instruction.—The ministry of Christ was 
not everywhere’ successful. In Galilee 
where he preached most they seem to have 
repented least. This factis an encourage- 
ment to many a minister. But no one has 
any right to indignantly berate the people 
and places where the Gospel seems to fall 
among thorns. Thatis the prerogative of 
sinless perfection. The rather look at the 
beam within. The fault may be in one’s 
own heart. It is most apt to be there. 
Pluck out the offending member and start 
hopefully afresh. 

The greater our opportunities for acquir- 
ing the truth the greater our usefulness 
should be, the purer our characters. If 
with all our opportunities we reject even 
one atom of the truth, what can we expect 
except the greater curse ? Letnoone blame 
Christ, therefore, if he fails. He can only 
blame himself. 

The responsibility devolves also upon the 
teacher to work incessantly for souls, so 
that none at the bar of divine justice may 
say: ‘‘I sinned ignorantly. My teacher did 
not let me know the truth.”’ 

If Christ’s justice is terrible his mercy is 
infinite; for we read that Sodom might 
have been saved if it had repented. 

Every evil done in the body has its coun- 
terpart in the scar on the soul—that is re- 
tributive justice. Thank God these scars 
can be obliterated. 

It is not learning or wisdom that obtains 
the revelation of God, but the docile heart. 
A conceit of one’s own wisdom shuts the 
heart against new and unfamiliar truth. 
So it was that the ignorant peasants re- 
ceived Christ, not the learned scribes. 
Every great reform starts with the humbler 
classes, and this should make us careful 
how we reject light from unexpected quar- 
ters. 

It is this redemptive character of Christ 
that is revealed to babes. Toknow thisand 
act upon it with faith is enough to save the 
meanest sinner. 

Christ is the only mediator of judgment 
and mercy from God to man, as the ether is 
the only mediator of the light of the sun to 
earth. 

Take care whose yoke you bear. Each 
one greedily bears one of some sort. The 











easiest is that of Christ. It enfranchises, all 


Music. 
GERMAN OPERA BEGUN —SYMPHO- 
NY SOCIETY’S FIRST CONCERT. 


THE Metropolitan’s fourth season of 

grand opera in German began last week en- 

tirely auspiciously, with ‘Tristan and 

Isolde” sung on Wednesday night, ‘ Die 

Meistersinger ’’ on Friday and “ Fidelio” on 

Saturday afternoon. In spite of the great 

interest taken in ‘Tristan’? (which has 

rather increased than diminished since its 

extraordinary success before the New York 

public last winter) and despite the admira- 

tion for a cast which included Miss Leh- 

mann as Isolde, Mr. Niemann as Tris- 

tan, supported by Miss Brandt, Mr. 

Robinson, and Mr. Fischer, we are in- 

clined to deprecate the choice of this music- 

drama of Wagner’s for such an inaugural 

night rather than *“‘Tannhauser,”’ or another 
work in the repertoire, of an un-Wagnerian 

class. The audience was large. The boxes 
were nearly all occupied by the old and the 

few new subscribers who are able to be re- 
ceived. There was no lack of rich toilettes, 
celebrities, cordial greetings and enthusias 

tic prophecies as to the interest of the season 
before the Metropolitan’s patrons, nor of 
every evidence of uninterrupted, earnest ap- 
preciation of the representation of Wag- 
ner’s tragic masterpiece. Mr. Seidl was re- 
ceived with three rounds of applause, and 
with the leading members of the cast 
was called before the curtain at the conclu- 
sion of the second act. The general charac- 
ter of the representation was in accordance 
with, and reached to the standard and 
famous nights of the work iast 
year. A few points were noticeable in dis- 
tinction—favorable or otherwise. Mr. Nie- 
mann’s Voice now shows more decidedly that 
we cannot derive pleasure from it wherever 
the musicin the roles he assumes is very lyri- 
cal. In declamation he was as impassioned as 
ever, and in acting his great powers will 
probably not suffer diminution until the 
very end of his life. Miss Lehmann was in 
fine voice ; in fact, this remarkable artist is 
said to have come back in her very best, as 
to health and voice, to meet the arduous 
engagement before her. Miss Brandt re- 
peated her careful portrayal of Brangaene, 
and Mr. Robinson, who was so hoarse that 
the courtesy of the audience was asked for 
him ona printed notice, undertook bis usual 
role of Kurwenal. The orchestra deserves 
particular mention. We have never heard 
it play so astonishingly well, and a special 
word must be added tocompliment the wind 
band, the precision and tone of which in sev- 
eral notable instances in the score was as- 
tonishing. Tannhiuser’’ drew a very large 
house on Monday. Last evening, however, 
occurred the first great event--the production 
of “Siegfried,” with Mr. Alvary and Miss 
Lehmannas, respectively, Siegfried and 
Briinnhiide, and a mise en scene accurately 
duplicated from the Wagner Theater at Bai- 
reuth. This incident we will discuss next 
week more at the length it merits,rather than 
confine it now to another paragraph. That 
it could not be other than an overwhelming 
success will be readily imagined. 

The Symphony Society, beginning under 
highly prosperous conditions its tenth year, 
announced as the program for its initial 
concert of last Saturday night, this pro- 
gram: 

“* Husitska ’ Dramatic Overture..........Dvorak 
Concerto No. 4, for piano and orchestra... Litolff 
Mr. Camille Gurickx. 

Ballet music from “ Idomeneo” (first 

Gass ods-veccoveteut ene snacedcacauwe Mozart 
Shs cecscaceeavs Schumann and Schubert 

Mr. Joh. Elmblad. 

Fifth Symphony (C minor)............ Beethoven 
With two debutants of whom good things 
were expected, a large audience, and a pro- 
gram generally of decided interest, the 
evening promised well; and kept its pledge. 
In the first place, the enlarged orchestra of 
the Society, is in a state of high training 
that it never has attained to before. The 
performance of Dvyorak’s fantastic overture 
of the Mozart. ballet-music (which, by the by, 
hardly atones to modern ears for its length, 
in spite of its antique prettiness) and of the 
Symphony, went forward with splendid pre- 
cision, elegance and power—three strongly 
contrasted numbers that displayed the great 
advances of Mr. Damrosch’s band most 
manifestly. Mr. Gurickx (the orthography 
of whose name seems a trifle reduplicative) 
is a pianist a good deal of the Joseffy type, 
but distinctly French in his artistic traits, 
and a player of elegance and dexterity rather 
than one representing vigorous musical 
conceptions. He has a light, fluent touch, 
and is particularly pleasing in rapid mezzo- 
piano or softer passages, runs clearly, dis- 
plays a singularly beautiful trill, and often 





others enslave men. 


seem to have adequate physical strength in, 

for instance, rapid fortissimo passages, and 

he is apt to make false notes—at least he 

made a good many the other night. 

His best playing was in the difficult Scherzo 
(the only portion worth survival in the 
Litolff Concerto) which last he gave, in the 
main, exceedingly well. We may count 
him a welcome addition to pianists before 
our public. Mr. Gurickx was warmly re- 
ceived, and twice recalled on finishing the 
concerto. Mr. Elmblad, the vocal new- 
comer, has a strong, pleasant but not very 
resonant bass, or low barytone, which did 
not seem at this concert to be in exactly the 
state for us to here criticise it accurately. 
It was husky, and though agreeable, did not 
dominate the orchestra and the house as it 
should. Hesang with marked spirit and dra- 
matic taste, however, and we shall hope to 
get some better knowledge of his abilities 
on another occasion. On Thursday after- 
noon preceding the concert and its public 
rehearsal, Mr. Damrosch gave one of the ex- 
planatury lectures on its program, which 
are to be a portion of the Society’s winter 
scheme. Mr. Damrosch is an accomp- 
lished practical musician, and the hour’s 
talk proved very enjoyable and instruc- 
tive to the audience. 


School and College. 


THE Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., is to de- 
liver a course of lectures before the School 
of Theology of Boston University, December 
12th-15th, on the following topics: ‘‘ The 
Minister as a Teacher of Children,” ‘“‘ The 
Minister as a Teacher of Young People,” 
“The Minister as a Teacher of Adults,’’ 
‘““The Minister as a Teacher of Teachers.’ 
One hundred and fifteen students have been 
enrolled this year in that institution, the 
largest attendance in its history. Sixty- 
seven, or nearly 60 per cent., are college 
graduates. 


....Robert Treat Paine, of Waltham, 
Mass, has established at Harvard a fellow- 
ship in social science, which bears his name 
and becomes available for the first time this 
year. The fellowship, whose income is #500 
a year, may be used either for home of for- 
eign study, and may be awarded toa grad- 
uate of any department of the university 
who wishes to investigate “the ethical 
problems of society, and the efforts of legis- 
lation, government administration and pri- 
vate philanthropy to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of mankind.” 





Within the past six years Illinois Col- 
lege hes doubled its endowment fund and 
the number of its students. The fail term 
opened with increased attendance and flat- 
tering prospects. The Rev. EK. T. Doane, 
the missionary, whose arrest by the Spanish 
authorities in Micronesia has recently ex- 
cited so much indignation in religious and 
political circles, graduated in the class of 
1849. MajorJ. W. Powell, who is President 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, was once a student 
in that institution. 


....Dr. Daniel K. Pearsons, of Ch icago 
has given tothe Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary (Congregational), in aid of poor and 
worthy students, property valued at $50,000. 
The property is in houses, and will yield an 
income of about 33,500. Dr. Pearsons has 
given a similar amount to the Northwestern 
Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), in the 
same city. He has long been interested in 
the support of needy students. 
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....5ome of this year’s students in 
Yale University come from Connecticut, 221 
from New York, 67 from Illinois, 61 from 
Pennsylvania, 59 from Ohio, 42 frqm Mass- 
achusetts, 36 from New Jersey, and 11 from 
California. From the Southern states there 
are 11 Kentuckians, 4 Tennesseeans, 3 
Georgians, 3 Marylanders, 3 Louisianians, 
and one each from North Carolina, Virgin- 
a and West Virginia. 


....Dr. George L. Walker, of Hartford has 
been elected a member of the Yale corpora- 
tion to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the late Dr. Burton. The corporation se- 
lected the College and Chapel Street corner 
of the campus as a site for the new recitation 
hall. This action means that Yale’s famous 
fence will have to go. 

...-Timothy G. Darling, D.D., of Schenec- 
tady, has been chosen to fill the chair of Sa- 
cred Rhetoric in Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, to succeed Dr. A. J. na who re- 
signed on account of ill health. 

....Dr. P. S. Henson, a prominent Baptist 
minister of Chicago, writing of the failure 
of the old Chicago University, says: ‘‘ There 
is, however, among us not only a desire, but 


a deep-seated and widespread determination 
to have a new university that shall be 
worthy of us, under distinctively Baptist 





no small degree of brilliancy. He does not 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BROWN, M. L., ord. at Bradford, O. 
comm J., Buda, IL, called to Hays City, 
an. 


DAILY, N. H., Clear Lake, Ia., resigns. 

GUISCARD, U. B,, Newton, N. J., resigns. 

LUKE, J. W., Moorhead, Minn., resigns. | 

OLIN, Wo. B., ord. at Clarksville, N. Y. 

le xn H. M., accepts call to Hartington, 

Ned, 

POTTER, A. K., D.D., died recently in 

Springfield, Mass. 

wad gy HERMAN J., ord. at Spring Lake, 
ich. 


ees, F. M., accepts call to Mt. Pleasant 
a. 


STARRING, G. H., accepts call to North- 

wood, Ia. 

TOWNSEND, J. J., accepts call to Junction 

City, Kan. 

WHITEHURST, JAcos, East New York, N. 

Y., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BERRY, CHARLES A., Wolverhampton, 
England, will, it is expected, be call 
to Plymouth ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., the 

Advisory Committee recommending it. 

BICKFORD, LEvIF., Lebanon, Mo., accepts 

call to Pasadena, Cal. 

BRUCE, CHARLES R., New Hampton, Ia , 
resigns, ; 

CALHOUN, NEWELL M., First ch., Mil- 
a. Ct., accepts call to Canandaigua 

aX. . 

CLIFTON, THEODORE, First ch., Rockford, 

Ill., called to Hanover St. ch., Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 

CORNING, J. LEONARD, Terre Haute, Ind., 

resigns to unite with Unitarian ch. 

DANIELS, CHARLES H., Second Parish ch., 

Portland, Me., called to High St. ch., 

Lowell, Mass. re 

DAVIS, C. H., accepts call to Perris, Cal. 

DICKINSON, CHARLEs A., Kirk St. ch., 

Lowell, called to Berkeley St. ch., Bos- 

ton, Mass, 

DYER, EDWARD N., Galt, Cal., resigns on 

account of ill health, and returns to 

North Weymouth, Mass. 

EDWARDS, THomMAs C., Kingston, called 

to Hyde Park ch., Scranton, Penn. 

GALE, CLARENCE R., Springfield, called to 

Calvinist ch., Fitchburg, Mass. 

GOODALE, DAvID W., accepts call to 

Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H. 

HATCH, FRANKLIN §., accepts call to Mon- 
son, Mass. 

HAYNER, AvuGuUSTINE, Aitkin, accepts call 
to Princeton, Minn. 

HORNER, J. W., Beardstown, Il., resigns 
to unite with Methodist conference. 

JOHNSON, W., accepts superintendency 
of city missions in St. Louis, Mo. 

LIVINGSTON, WILLIAM F., Hartford Sem- 
inary, called to Fryeburg, Me. 

KIDD, DAvip D., Princeton, Minn., resigns. 

KLINZER, AppDISON D., Hampton, Ia.,resigns. 

MACY, HERBERT, Chicopee, Mass., accepts 
call to mission enterprise at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

McCLELLAN, GEORGE M., Fisk University, 
ord. in Louisville, Ky. 

POWER, JouN T., ord. in Springview, Neb. 

ROUSE, FREDERICK T., ord. in West Supe- 
rior. Wis. 

THOMPSON, A., ord. in Bartlett, Il. 

WILLOUGHBY, A. S&., Secretary of 
Y. M. C. A. at Manhattan, Kan., accepts 
call to Arlington, Ia. 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM B., Boston, called to 
First ch., New Britain, Conn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

AINSLIE, GEORGE, inst. in Mediapolis, Ia. 

BERGER, CHRISTIAN A., ord. at Mediapo- 
lis, Ia., as missionary to Siam. 

BLATTENBERGER, J. P. W., Reaville, 
N. J., accepts call to Bridesburgh, Penn, 

DEWITT, ABRAHAM, died recently at Fair 
Hill, Md., aged 88. 

DICKINSON, W. C., D.D., College Hill, re- 
signs. 

DICKSON, Hue §., D.D., died recently in 
Philadelphia, Penn., aged 75. 

GERLACK, G. C., removes from Liberty 
Center to Edgerton, O. 

HARINGTON, J. L., accepts call to Bruns 
wick, N. Y. 

HARRIS, W. E. B., Charlestown, accepts 
call to Mitchell, Ind. 

JESSUP, T. F., removes from Kendall, Iil., 
to Boonville, N. Y. 

KNOX, A. L., Hoopeston, Ill., died recently. 

MAY, MontGomMery, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
accepts call to Rockport, Ind. 

McCLELLAND, D. T., removes from Bow- 
ling Green, Ky., to Moberly, Mo. 

McCOMB, P. H. K., removes from Webster 
Groves, Mo., to Bucyrus, O. 

MEALEY, Joun M., D.D., New Wilming- 
tou, Penn., called to First ch., Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, O. 

MINER, E. B., Cedar Rapids, accepts call 
to Kossuth, Ia. 

MORAN, E. E., Asbury Park, N. J., accepts 
call to Ironton, O. 

MURDOCK, SAMUEL, accepts call to Oaks 
Corners, N. Y. 

PALM, WILLIAM J., removes from Alexis 
Ill., to Omaha, Neb. 

RICHARDSON, R. H., D.D., Trenton, N.J. 
resigns on account of health. 

YOUNG, W. J., Westminster ch., Des 
Moines, Ia,, resigns and becomes anevan 





control, and so avowed before all the world,” 


gelist. 
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DR. STORRS’S LETTER OF ACCEPT- 
ANCE. 


THE announcement of Dr. Storrs’s ac- 
ceptance of the Presidency of the Ameri- 
can Board will be received throughout 
the Congregational churches with a sense 
of relief. It delivers them froma year’s in- 
terregnum, with all the agitations and 
discussions to the choice of an- 
and secures to the 
Board the services of one who,alike by his 


incident 
other in his room, 
oommanding abilities,consummate wisdom 
and prolonged experience, is pre-eminent- 
ly qualified for the position to which he 
has called. We thank God, there- 
fore, with all hearts, that he has 
led this honored man to accede to the 
call of his brethren in this time of crisis. 


been 


our 


It is sixty years since a pastor of one of 
the churches has been at the head of the 
Board, and for reasons it is to be 
hoped that the precedent now re-estab- 
lished will be followed hereafter. 

The Dr. an- 
nounces his decision, and which will be 


many 


letter in which Storrs 


found elsewhere in our columns, is a state 


paper which will, we read 


with interest by all; and will, we hope 


are sure, be 


and believe, carry with it the convictions 


of all candid and fair-minded men, no 
matter on which side they may have 
stood in the recent discussions. It is like 


its author, massive and weighty; and the 
presentation which it gives of the existing 
state of matters in the Board, as well as 
the sketch which it outlines for its imme- 
diate future, will command the widest 
assent among its constituents. He re- 
gards the theological question which oc- 
cupied the attention of its members at its 








last two meetings, as practically settled, 
so far as the Board is concerned. The 
votes alike at Des Moines and Springfield 
have conclusively proved that, in the opin- 
ion of the great majority of the corporate 
members, the views advocated by those 
who have been styled the adherents of the 
New Theology, are not those. that are gen- 
erally held by the Congregational churches 
of the country. And Dr. Storrs affirms 
with unanswerable logic that until these 
views come to be universally held, if they 
ever doso, they cannot again be brought 
before the Board. The platform of its 
annual meeting is not the place for dis- 
cussing theology. It has not been formed 
for that purpose. Itisnot adapted to that 
purpose. There is neither time nor op- 
portunity on it for that thoroughness of 
debate and that precision of statement 
which are required for the settlement of 
such. matters. Therefore, if these new 
views are to be discussed—and there is 
nobody, so far as we are aware, who 
would prevent that discussion, or who 
could prevent it if he would—they must 
be discussed elsewhere. The arena is am- 
ple enough in reviews and religious news- 
papers, ministerial associations, and the 
like, and so there is no necessity for their 
being intruded into the meetings of the 
Board. If they canin that manner win 
their way to general acceptance among 
the pastors and the churches, let them. 
But they must do that first, before it can 
be expected that the Board will regard 
them as part of the general scheme of 
Christianity which its members are to 
carry to the heathen world. For the 
Board is not the leader of the churches, 
but their servant, and only as they move 
can it move. Whether these views shall 
ever come to such general acceptance is a 
matter of opinion, on which good men 
may differ; but until they do the Board 
not only may but must rule out the dis- 
This 
is common sense, and the eloquent state- 
ment of it, in the letter of Dr. 
must surely carry conviction to the mind 
of every reader. For there is no intoler- 
ance about it, inasmuch as there is neither 
desire nor design on the part of anybody 
to prevent the freest and fullest expres- 
sion of opinion. It only says that the an- 
nual meeting of the Board is not the place 
for such expression, 

But while thus ruling out of the Board 
for the future, in so far as his position 
as President may enable him to do it, all 
such debates as those at Des Moines and 
Springfield, Dr. Storrs, in this remarka- 
bie letter opens up the way for the satis- 
faction of all such as may have had some 
misgivings concerning the methods of 
administration of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and the constitution of the Board 
itself. The motion of Dr. Plumb, at 
Springfield, was lost, because the minor- 
ity insisted on investigating principles as 
well as methods, and would thus have ad- 
mitted the theological question at one 
door after it had been deliberately thrust 
out of the other. But so far as the 
methods of the Committee are concerned, 
if there is anything wrong about them, 
it is only just and right that they should 
be changed. Whether, for example, the 
examination of candidates, when the sub- 
committee are in difficuities concerning 
them should then be remitted to be made 
viva voce and face to face with the can- 
didates by the full Committee; or whether 
a candidate, when rejected by the sub- 
committee should have a right of appeal 
to the full Committee—these are ques- 


cussion of them from its meetings. 


Storrs, 


tions in which no theological principle is. 


involved; and the report of a committce 
of the Board upon them could not but be 
attended with advantage. 

Again, as regards the constitution of the 
Board, we do not suppose that any one 
views that as perfect. It certainly seems 
to lack some link by which the Board may 
be brought into clear and close connection 
with the contributing churches; and if 
any judicious and impartial committee 
can supply that missing link, it will con- 
fer a blessing onallconcerned. Sooner or 
later this will have to be attempted, and 
we agree with Dr. Storrs in preferring 
that it should be sooner rather than later. 
Indeed, many reasons might be suggested 
for its being undertaken at once, Only, 





and hege we desire to be emphatic, if it is 
to be undertaken at once, the discussion 
of theological questions at the Board must 
cease, and the Committee must be allowed 

to settle down to their work, unhampered 

by any spirit of partisanship on either 
side. The recommendations of Dr. Storrs 

if adopted at all, must all be adopted to- 

gether. The wise President refused to 

swap horses when crossing a stream, and 

corporate members must be in the thick of 

no controversy when dealing with such a 

matter as the constitution of the Board. 

If the theological discussion is to be per- 

petuated on its platform, then the consti- 

tution must for the time be let alone. But 

if the difficult question of the amendment 

of the constitution is to be tackled. then 

the debates on future probation must, for 

the time, be deferred. One thing at a 

time, and this one thing being the legiti- 

mate concern of the whole Board, has the* 
right of way. 

With these things understood we are in 
full accord with all the recommendations 
of this admirable letter in which Dr. Storrs 
has so nobly redeemed the irenic promise 
of his address at Springfield. The elo- 
quent pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, has rendered many services 
to the city in which he resides, to the 
country which he loves, and to the Congre- 
gational churches of which he, more than 
any other minister, may be called the decus 
et tutamen; but it is our deliberate convic- 
tion that he has never done a nobler work 
or one more calculated to promote the 
harmony of the brotherhood and the fur- 
therance of the Gospel of Christ through- 
out the world, than in the writing of this 
letter at this juncture. 

Lomaadans a 
MASS MEETINGS. 

THROUGHOUT New England—for that 
matter throughout the entire country—in 
the smaller cities and larger towns, and 
the same is true of the smaller towns and 
even villages, there are numerous 
churches, no one of which has a congre- 
gation that (on an average) half fills it, 
even at the morning service; and as for 
the evening service, when it is not a ‘‘poor 
dying prayer-meeting,” it is no service at 
all. In New England, asa rule; the old- 
fashioned afternoon service has been al- 
most entirely given up for want of an 
audience. In the place of it is substituted 
an evening prayer-meeting, which, to say 
the least, in most cases, is not very vig- 
orous. Sunday afternoons are being 
more and more given up to driving and 
other forms of recreation which are hard- 
ly in the nature of worship. 

The churches struggle on, hoping, fear- 
ing, and in some cases despairing; with 
but little aggressiveness and less revival 
spirit, he great question being now 
how to maintain church existence, pay 
the minister, and keep up a fair show 

‘in the flesh” (7) of being a live church 
of Jesus Christ. Take a typical small 
city of New England. It has twenty 
thousand people living within its boun- 
daries. It has from seven to ten churches 
in it; twice too many for the present 
church-going habits of the people. In 
not one of the churches—for instance, 


three Congregationalist, two Baptist, 
two Methodist. and one _ Episco- 
palian, besides two or three other 
small denominational ‘* conventicles”— 
is there a congregation that half 


fills its audience room. The pastors are 
heavy-hearted most of the time; for la- 
bor as they will the growth of the church 
and the progress of the Gospel among the 
unsaved is small. Occasionally they are 
cheered by a few conversions from among 
the adult attendants on their church ser- 
vices, and a few children (God bless them) 
coming into the church through the Sun- 
day-school; but year in and year out the 
work is not very hopeful, True they are 
faithfully preaching to their flocks and 
doing what they can to advance their 
spiritual growth; but the success in this 
direction is not very great, if spiritual 
growth is to be understood as being in 
any sense the synonym of spiritual activ- 
ity. 

The various pastors are on good terms 
with each other, for they are Christians 
and gentlemen, and the old denomina- 








tional feuds have died out, and the church 
rivalries within the same denomination 
have ceased, though at one time it gave 
rise to the split which is perpetuated in 
the separate congregations and meeting- 
houses. Still there is no co-operation, no 
joint planning of work, taking the year 
through. The separate camp-fires are 
maintained, though there is no war either 
with each other or with the common ene- 
my, the world, the flesh and the Devil. 
Once in a dozen years an evangelist is in- 
vited, and a union movement is main- 
tained for a few daysor afew weeks; 
then the churches lapse into their indivi- 
dualism and separatism and things fall 
back into the old rut. On Thanksgiving 
a half-dozen or two or three of the 
churches may unite for a morning service 
and some political or social topic is dis- 
cussed to acongregation that usually does 
less than fill the house and that *‘ sniffs 
the turkey from afar” and is glad when 
the ‘‘ religious” part of the day’s demands 
is over and they may be free to turn 
their attention to the ‘‘ table comforts,” 
and family and social reunions and pleas- 
ures. 

What has all this to do with mass meet- 
ings ? Well, we will proceed to explain. 

It was the writer's privilege a few Sun- 
days ago,to spend the day,or a part of it,in 
an old New England city of perhaps twelve 
to twenty thousand inhabitants. This city 
contains a number of fine old churches, 
more than one of them capable of seating a 
thousand people. It so happened that an 
evangelist was at work ina neighboring 
town (less than half a dozen miles away). 
He was invited by one of the pastors in 
the city aforesaid to drive over and preach 
for his people at the morning service, 
while the pastors in the town where he 
was holding meetings, were each preach- 
ing totheir own people. The evangelist 
came. In the mean time the pastor in- 
viting the evangelist had spoken to a 
number of his brethren inthe ministry 
and invited them to join in the service, 
making it a unitedone. Four churches 
did so. When we entered the church that 
morning half an hour before the service, 
it was already full (and being the largest 
church in the city, it was capable of seat- 
ing 1,200 people comfortably); when the 
service began it was crowded to the 
door, and the aisles were filled with 
chairs, and scores of people stood in the 
available places left. By the courtesy of 
the pastor the writer was asked to take a 
seatin the pulpit. The audience was an 
inspiring one. Everybody looked happy 
and interested. Neighbors and a-quaint- 
ances who worshiped in different 
churches greeted each other heartily and 
seemed to have a new Christian interest 
in each other. Four pastors sat together 
in the same pulpit and they seemed to 
like each other’s company, and the con- 
gregation seemed to be pleased to see 
them there. The sermon was preached 
It was a simple, straightforward presenta 
tion of the truth concerning Christ’s great 
redemptive work. The audience was at- 
tentive, many were in tears, even some of 
the pastors we noticed showed signs of 
softness about their eyes. After the serv- 
ice there was a good deal of handshaking 
between people who did not often meet 
together. It was remarked that there 
were many men in the audience who were 
rarely if ever seen in any church. One 
of the pastors who stood in the pulpit 
watching the people after the benedic- 
tion, grasped the hand of another pastor 
saying: ** This is good; why can’t we often 
have such a mass meeting of the churches?” 
As we listened to the remark and the re- 
sponses to it we were struck with the ap- 
positeness of the suggestion. 

Why not have these mass meetings oc- 
casionally? If it were thought best a pas- 
tor from a neighboring city, or some one 
even from afar whose praise is in all the 
churches, might be invited to come and 
spend the day and preach to the united 
churches in *‘mass meeting.” Such a 
movement could but do good. It would 
stimulate the fellowship of the churches; 
stir the sluggish life of the Christian peo- 
ple; and awaken a fresh interest in relig- 
ious things in the minds of the careless. 
We pass the pastor’s thought along and 
give it our hearty indorsement. What 
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small city or large town will arrange the 
next ‘‘ mass meeting #”’ Let us hear from 
you after the meeting, telling us how it 
worked and if you liked it and are encour-., 
aged to try it again. 


+> 


“ THE DEAD IN CHRIST.” 





A correspondent wishes to know what 
we think “‘ concerning the present condi- 
tion of the dead in Christ.” The connec- 
tion in which he suggests the point, shows 
that by ‘‘ present condition” he means the 
condition of all the righteous dead dur- 
ing the period intermediate between that 
of their bodily death, and that of their res- 
urrection at the second coming of Christ 
to ruise the dead and judge the world. 

We confess in the outset that we have 
no means of knowing how, subsequently 
to death, and prior to the resurrection, 
‘‘ the spirits of just men made perfect ” 
exist in the after-life, and hence, cannot 
tell whether they so exist in the absolutely 
disembodied state or not. The Bible does 
not give any information on this point, 
and in regard to it human speculation is 
totally worthless. And yet there is noth- 
ing in the Bible that implies or even sug- 
gests that saints, dying prior to the res- 
urrection, pass into the state of suspended 
consciousness and soremain until the res- 
urrection, or that they are not at death 
admitted into the heavenly glory so abun- 
dantly promised in that Book. All the 
intimations lead to exactly the opposite 
view. 

Jesus said to the penitent thief: ‘‘ To- 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
Both went there on the very day in which 
both died, and to both it was a state of 
biessedness. Lazarus,as represented by 
the Saviour, when he yielded up his 
breath, was at once carried by angels 
into Abraham’s bosom, which means the 
society of Abraham. Paul was desirous 
of leaving this world that, as the direct, 
sequel thereof, he might be with Christ. 
His presence here in the body he regarded 
as an absence from the Lord; and hence 
he declares that he was rather willing to 
be absent from the body that he might be 
present with the Lord. When the earth- 
ly house of his tabernacle should be dis- 
solved by death, he expected at once to 
enter the building of God, the house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
Our Saviour, in his discussion with the 
Sadducees, clearly implies that Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob were ina state of con- 
scious existence long after they were 
dead as to their bodies. Enoch and Elijah 
were translated, body and soul, and hence 
did ‘‘not see death.” Moses and Elijah 
after their death came to earth and talked 
with the Saviour on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. John, in the seventh chapter 
of Revelation; mentions a great multi- 
tude of saints, who once lived on earth, 
and whom he describes as praising God 
in the heavenly world. These saints seem 
to be “ the spirits of just men made per- 
fect,’spoken of by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Those who ‘ die in the Lord” 
are described as being ‘‘ blessed,” and as 
resting ‘‘ from their labors.” 

We accept, on the basis of these Bible 
references, and believe the general idea of 
the Christian Church, that ‘‘the dead in 
Christ” retain their personal conscious- 
ness after death as perfectly as before, 
and are, without any purgatorial prelimi- 
nary, at once admitted into the possession 
and enjoyment of their heavenly inheri- 
tance. The heavenly life begins with 
them the moment the earthly life is 
ended and remains as their eternal re- 
ward and blessing. The doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, as taught in the 
Bible, does not imply the postponement 
of this life until after that event. The 
‘* spiritual body,” represented as the prod- 
uct of this resurrection, will be an ele- 
ment in that life which before did not ex- 
ist, and, judging from what the Bible 
says in regard to the resurrection, we may 
well suppose that this will add to the per- 
fection and glory of celestial existence, 
while it will not be the beginning of such 
existence. The heavenly life, already be- 


gun, will, in some respects, assume new 
conditions in the direction of progress by 
the addition of the resurrection-body, 


It deserves to be noticed that, as to the 
order of events, Paul, in his First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, makes a distinction 
between ‘‘the dead in Christ” who shall 
be raised ‘‘when the Lord himself shall 
descend from Heaven, ” and those living 
and remaining unto his coming. The 
former will ‘‘rise first,” and the living, 
not having died, but having been changed 
‘ina moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye,” will ‘be caught up together with 
them [the risen dead] in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in theair,” and both classes 
will ‘‘ever be with the Lord.” ‘The 
dead in Christ,” who “sleep in Jesus,” 
and may have done so for centuries, are 
subject to no disadvantage by having 
died, and in respect to their bodies mol- 
dered back to dust, as compared with 
those living when Christ comes in the 
final day. Their resurrection will pre- 
cede the change of theliving. This is the 
order in which the apostle places the 
events of the last day, alike in respect to 
the dead and the living, and with refer- 
ence to which he says: ‘‘ Wherefore com- 
fort one another with these words.” 
There is comfort in Paul’s words. We 
need not sorrow over the sleepers ‘in 
Jesus,” ‘even as others which have no 
hope.” 


+2 


THE CONDEMNED ANARCHISTS. 


GENERAL PRYOR and General Butler, 
both of whom were engaged in the case of 
the condemned Anarchists, expressed the 
confident opinion that they would succeed 
in getting the case before the Supreme 
Court of the United States by a writ of 
error addressed to the Supreme Court of 
Illinois. We have never had any faith in 
the correctness of this opinion, and have 
found it not a little difficult to understand 
how two such eminent lawyers could 
adopt it. If they really held the opinion, 
as a matter of deliberate and sober judg- 
ment, they have had the opportunity of 
learning something which they did not 
know before. The Supreme Court, in the 
deliverance made last week by Chief-Jus- 
tice Waite, denied the application for a 
writ of error; and this is the end of all 
judicial remedies for the relief of these 
men. The grounds on which the denial 
is placed, as set forth in this deliverance, 
are substantially the following: 

1. The first ten amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, to some of which the 
condemned men appealed for relief, have 
been repeatedly held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to be simply lim- 
itations to the power of the General Gov- 
ernment and to have no application what- 
ever to the state governments, and hence 
cannot be resorted to as the means of 
giving the court jurisdiction over this case, 

2. The jury law of Illinois under which 
the jury in this case was empaneled, is 
not inconsistent with the provision of the 
Fourteenth Amendment which declares 
that no state shall ‘deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” This ruling completely 
blasted the main ground on which the 
lawyers for the Anarchists professed to 
rest their hopes of success. 

3. The objection to the admission of 
the Johann Most letter and to the cross- 
examination of Spies which, as alleged, 
compelled Spies to be a witness against 
himself, was not made either inthe trial 
court or before the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois, and hence lays no foundation for 
the consideration of the objection by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

4, The question raised by General But- 
ler in respect to Spies and Fielden relating 
to their foreign nationality and their 
rights under treaties of the United States, 
was neither raised nor decided in the state 
courts, and hence no Federal question was 
raised which the Supreme Court of the 
United States could consider. 

The main point upon which the whole 
case hinged is the second one. It is true 
that the Fourteenth Amendment forbids 
any state to ‘deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due proc- 
ess of law”; and it is true that the jury 
law of Illinois provides as follows : 








“ That, in the trial of any criminal case, 
the fact that a person called as a juror has 





which is to be like the “‘ glorious body” of 
Christ, 


truth of which he has expressed no opinion, 
shall not disqualify him to serve as a juror 
in such case, if he shall upon oath state that 
he believes he can fairly and impartially 
render a verdict therein in accordance with 
the law and the evidence, and the court 
shall be satisfied of the truth of such state- 
ment.” 

The Supreme Court holds that there is 
nothing in this statute of Illinois that is 
inconsistent with the ‘‘ due process of law” 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as against any denial by state au- 
thority. This settles a very important 
question as to the meaning of this phrase 
in the Fourteenth Amendment; and hav- 
ing done this, the court might have dis- 
missed the whole case, without consider- 
ing any of the other points set up by the 
lawyers for the Anarchists. The simple 
fact is that it had no jurisdiction to re- 
view the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, and hence there would have 
been no sense in granting a writ of error 
to that court. 

The case is now left entirely with Gov- 
ernor Oglesby, so far as any hope of relief 
is concerned; and while we do not, at 
this writing, certainly know what he will 
do, we do know that he ought to leave it 
just where the law has placed it, and this 
we presume he will do. If any men ever 
deserved to be punished with death, then 
this is true of these Anarchists. The in- 
terests of public justice and the safety of 
society sternly demand the infliction of 
the death penalty upon them. 


- 
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MOHAMMED OR CHRIST? 


Dr. Woop, in THE INDEPENDENT of this 
week, shows why he is not a Moham- 
medan, even though the Koran does pro- 
hibit the use of wine. Canon Isaac Tay- 
lor astonished the Church Congress, lately 
held in England, by showing how much 
more successful and useful the Moham- 
medan missionaries have been in Africa 
than the Christian. He quite took every 
hearer’s breath away, and the English 
papers are still discussing the matter. 

We suspect that Canon Taylor got his 
impression in good part from articles on 
Mohammedanism in Africa, written by 
Dr. Blyden, a pure-blooded and scholarly 
Negro of Liberia, whose papers have just 
been collected and issued in a volume en- 
titled ‘Christianity, Islam, and the Negro 
Race.” He has for some years attempted 
to show that in actual fact Mohammed- 
anism does make those who adopt it 
manly and self-reliant and does give them 
the worship of one God and a fair educa- 
tion and civilization; while Christianity, 
as presented, is a Gospel offered by a su- 
perior race to inferiors, which does not 
easily appeal to them, and which may 
humiliate them instead of teaching them 
proper self-respect. Canon Taylor says, 
in the same line: 





“A Christian convert is not regarded as a 
social equal; but the Moslem brotherhood 
isa reality. We have over-much ‘Dearly 
beloved brethren’ in the reading desk, but 
over-little in daily life.” 

Canon Taylor then says that in the mat- 
ter of morals Christianity has no stone to 
cast at Mohammedanism. Intemperance 
and the social evil are Christian, not Mo- 
hammedan horrors. Polygamy is not so 
bad as ‘‘the promiscuous polyandry 
which is the curse of Christian cities.” 
He says: 

‘““Polyandrous Englishmen are not en- 
titled to cast stones at polygamous Mos- 
lems. Let us first pluck out the beam from 
our own eye before we meddle with the 
mote in our brother’s eye. Nor should we 
forget that the four chief evils of Mahom- 
medan lands, polygamy, slavery, servile 
concubinage, and license of divorce, are no 
exclusive reproach to Islam. Within our 
own memory, if not now, they have all pre- 
vailed in aggravated forms in the United 
States, a land nominally Christian, and 
peopled by a race of English blood.” 

Christendom has not much to boast of 
in the way of morals, but to compare Mo- 
hammedanism and Christianity to the ad- 
vantage of the former must seem almost 
absurd to any one who knows the latter. 
Canon Taylor and Dr. Blyden have hit the 
abominable weakness of Christianity in 
its attempt to convert Africa. It is true 
that Mohammedanism has no color preju- 





formed an opinion or impression based upon 
rumor or newspaper statements, about the 


dice, while white Christianity treats Ne- 






groes as an inferior race. It is this Chris- 

tian sin of caste that stands in the way. 

And it is true that Mohammedanism is 

better than Paganism. But when we 

have made these admissions we have said 

all on that side. Mohammedanism abases 

woman. It does not favor prostitution, be- 
cause it makes all women soulless chattels. 

The sources of national regeneration that 
belong to the family are dried up. It may 

for a while produce manly men, but in a 
few generations the force is exhausted. It 
is the great curse of Africa by perpetuating 
the slave trade. Its razzias and wars are 
the great curse of Africa. It is a murder- 
ous religion and conyuers by the sword. 
It has no honesty, and except on its out- 
skirts very little faith. In old Islam the 
mosques are falling to decay and the peo- 
ple relapsing to infidelity. Wherever 
Istam rules the desert follows. Turkey is 
the great Moslem power. But what is 
Turkey but rapine, plunder, desolation ? 
What is it but imbecility qualified by 
terrorism? Only in Africa, under the 
lead of slave hunters, is it conquering 
new territory by violence; in its old 
haunts it is perishing by dry rot, and we 
believe the time is near whep, the sword 
being taken out of its hand by which it 
punishes renegades from its faith, its 
members will come over by the thousands 
and millions to Christianity. Then will 
the old desolated lands have a future be- 
fore them. It is special pleading which 
humiliates Christianity before Moham- 
medanism. Canon Taylor has done better 
work studying the history of the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet than that of Islam. 


Editorial Ustes. 


THE Gospel of Jesus Christ preached by 
the apostles, considering the powers with 
which it was supported, both in his life and 
in their lives, was bound to succeed. The 
gates of Hell could not prevail against it, 
and Jewish councils could not destroy it. 
Opposition did its worst and failed. Men 
would be converted to Christ, and they kept 
on being converted by hundreds and thou- 
sands, in spite of all resistance, and with no 
motives to influence their action, except 
such as were drawn from their belief of the 
truth. For this belief they exposed them- 
selves to the greatest losses and dangers, 
and many of them died as martyrs upon its 
altar, knowing that they had “‘in Heaven a 
better and an enduringsubstance.”’ If ever 
men were thoroughly tested as to their hon- 
esty and sincerity, then this was true of the 
apostles and early Christians who followed 
their teaching. There was no éclat about 
the religion of Christ in that age to attract 
hypocrites, or solicit discipleship on the ba- 
sis of worldly motives. It was the age of 
hostility, of persecution, of blood and death, 
Men had to believe something, and had to 
pierce the invisible with that belief, and 
rest on things not seen, in order to sustain 
their minds. They had to have evidence 
which would make them confident, and a 
hope which, as an anchor of the soul, would 
be sure and steadfast. Jesus himself, know- 
ing that his kingdom was not of this world, 
that its great rewards were not here, and 
that earthly power would in the outset be 
opposed to it, fully anticipated their spirit- 
ual wants, and supplied them. He knew 
how to make them love him more than they 
did this world, to take joyfully the spoiling 
of their goods, and, if need be, to lay down 
their lives for his cause. He knew how to 
give them that which is better than life, 
and better than all they could lose by es- 
pousing his name. There was a charm in 
him which eclipsed all other charms. He 
could save and bless when the elements 
should melt with fervent heat, and the 
great globe itself be dissolved. His follow- 
ers might suffer here, yet they would reign 
and sing hereafter. On this point they had 
unhesitating faith in the power and grace 
of their Lord, 











SOME novel ecclesiastical questions are 
likely to come before the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
its session in May, 1888. One of these is the 
status of William Taylor, who was, in 1884, 
elected Missionary Bishop of Africa. Bishop 
Taylor and his friends contend that he was 
elected a General Superintendent of the 
Church, the same as the other General Su- 
perintendents, the only difference being in 
the field of jurisdiction, he being appointed 
to Africa for four years; they, indirectly, to 
other particular fields of jurisdiction for a 
certain time. ‘The official functions and 
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standing of missionary bishops” are, Bishop 
Taylor claims, ‘‘ the same”’ as those of other 
bishops. If this claim is well founded, the 
General Conference could, by a simple reso- 
lution, give him official functions in this 
country. Another question isthe admission 
of women as lay delegates to the General 
Conference. Several women have been 
elected as delegates by electoral conferences, 
and the question of their eligibility will un 

doubtedly be raised. The General Confer- 
ence has heretofore taken action refusing to 
direct that women be admitted to ordination 
or be licensed as local preachers or exhort- 
ers. It has, however, declared that the pro 

nouns “he,’’ “ his,’’ “‘ him,” in the 
Discipline, are not to be so construed as to 
exclude women from the office of steward, 
class-leader, or Sunday-school superintend- 
ent. Another curious question, which may 
possibly come hefore the Conference, is the 
ecclesiastical status of bishops. Is a bishop 
alayman? Bishop Fowler has been elected 
as reserve lay delegate by the electoral Con- 
ference of Colorado, under a resolution of 
the General Conference of 1882, to the effect 
that “‘in all matters connected with the 
election of Lay Delegates, the word ‘ Lay- 
men’ must understood to include all 
members of the Church who are not mem- 
bers of the annual conferences.’’ As the 
bishops are not members of the annual 
eonferences they must, according to this ac- 
tion of the General Conference, be regarded 
as “‘laymen,’’ and we suppose, as a matter 
of fact, that they are counted in the statis- 
tics of the Church, if at all, among the lay 
members. If they are ‘laymen,’ why may 
they not be elected as lay delegates to the 
General Conferences ? 


as used 


be 


Tuts action, above referred to, was taken 
by the General Conference to define the re- 
lation of local preachers, who are not mem- 
bers of annual conferences, and its bearing 
on bishops seems to have been overlooked at 
Its language might also be con- 
strued as favorable to the admission of 
women as lay delegates. Women are, of 
members of the Church,” and as 
such it would seem that they must 
cluded in the term “‘laymen,”’ “in all matters 
with the lay dele- 
gates.” If Bishop principals 
should fail to be present as delegates, the 
question of allowing him to take his place 
among the delegates from Colorado will 
probably be raised. If his right to a seat 
should be admitted he would have the right 
to speak and vote and serve on committees. 
As a bishop he has the right to preside in 
his turn{ but as a bishop he has no other 


the time. 


course, ** 
be in- 
connected election of 
Fowler’s 


rights in the Conference. As a bishop he 
is not a member of the Conference; he cannot 
As 
a lay member he might serve on the Com 
mittee on the Episcopacy, for example, and 
review the characters of the bishops and their 
administration, and he might vote in the 
Conference on new bishops and on questions 


join in any discussion, he cannot vote. 


of appeal from the decisions of the chair. 
In case a division by orders were called for 
he would vote with the laymen and not 
with the ministers. It would be altogether 
a very curious spectacle, such a one as would 
shock a thorough-going, high-bred ecclesi- 
astical traditionalist: but the Methodists, 
though careful to do things decently and in 
order, are not sticklers for nice points in 
ecclesiastical procedure. Bishop Taylor was 
elected Bishop when serving as a lay delegate 
from India. He was constructively alayman, 
because, although an ordained elder, he was 
a “located ’”’ minister, and, as such, ceased 
to be a member of any annual conference. 
Are “ bishop ” convertible 
terms ” 


and “layman ” 


WE beg leave to inform The Christian 
Instructor that it is quite astray in imagin- 
ingthat Dr. 8S. T. Spear, at a late meeting 
of the Brooklyn Presbytery, begged leave 
to withdraw from its membership. There 
was no of connection with the 
presbytery” asked or granted. All that he 
did on the occasion which has given rise to 
to 
having come in after the roll had been called, 
and say: 


“severance 


this strange misapprehension was rise, 


*] rise, Mr. Moderator, to announce my pres- 

ence as a member of this body, and ask that my 
name may be recorded. And while doing so, I 
wish to ask permission at my discretion to re- 
tire from this session, as I may not be able to 
remain until it is completed.” 
He then asked to be permitted to make the 
statement about his religious faith and ex- 
perience of which an account has been 
printed as if it were a valedictory on ceasing 
Hereabouts, as in the re- 
gion of Pittsburgh, a member of presbytery 
does not forfeit membership on account of 
age or sickness, Equally absurd is the no- 
tion that Mr. Spurgeon has left the Baptist 
denomination. He has only withdrawn his 
membership of the Baptist Union. 


to be a member. 





Ir is not without reason that people are 
beginning to be very anxious about the pos- 
sibility that Utah will be admitted as a 
State this winter. Those whofear it declare 
that the immense revenues of the Church 
will be freely used to secure admission. 
Great efforts will be made to persuade shaky 
Congressmen of both parties that the Mor- 
mons are converted and ready to give up 
polygamy. Nobody who knows them be- 
lieves it for a moment. But the pretense 
may give an excuse for shifty Congressmen 
of both parties to admit the polygamous state 
by a bargain which shall admit Dakota also. 
Of the five commissioners under the Ed- 
munds Law, Mr. Thomas, of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Godfrey, of Iowa, Republicans, and Mr. 
Williams, of Arkansas, Democrat, oppose 
admission; while Mr. McClernand, of IIli- 
nois,and Mr. Carlton, of Indiana, Democrats, 
favor the admission. Of these Mr. Carlton 
is a typical politician and sees everything 
from that point of view. Mr. McClernand> 
who thought himself a greater general than 
Grant, is aged and infirm, and should not 
carry much weight; but this division of 
the Commission is very unfortunate. In 
Utah itself not a reputable Republican or 
Democrat can be found who believes the 
territory should be admitted. We much 
fear that the bill will pass Congress, and 
come to the President forsignature. There 
is much reason to fear he would not veto 
it. It may be recalled that when the 
Tucker-Edmunds Bill became a law the 
President did not sign it, but allowed it to 
become a law without his signature. This 
is a grave cause of anxiety,and the execu- 
tion of the law in Utah has been made more 
difficult because- the Mormon polygamists 
are encouraged by the idea general among 
them that the President favors them. In- 
deed it was rumored very lately that he 
would recommend in his Message the admis- 
sion of Utah, but this isnot now expected. 
Still it is not believed that he would veto 
the bill. 


COLONEL PRESTON’Ss article on our fourth 
page may require one or twoccmments. In 
the first place we do not ask for mixed 
schools in the South. We only ask that 
they be not forbidden by law. Where peo- 
ple want them let them have them. That 
isall. Next, to allow mixed schools would 
not ‘**make the position of teacher unat- 
tainable’’ by the Negroes. There would 
still be just as many schools in which all or 
nearly all the pupils would be Negroes, and 
where Negro teachers would be wanted. If 
one or two white scholars, in a Negro settle- 
ment, should want to go to school, that 
would not require that a white teacher be 
substituted for a colored one, any more than 
a white teacher should be turned out fora 
colored one if one or two Negro pupils should 
be admitted into a white school. And. 
again. when Colonel Preston says that 
“Virginia is straining the taxable capacity 
of her white citizens to educate her Negro 
population,” we remember that every 
Northern state does the same when it taxes 
its well-to-do citizens to educate the chil- 
dren of the poor; and we don’t take any 
great degree of credit to ourselves for it. In 
all taxation the rich have to bear the bur- 
dens of the weak, out of self-defense, if not 
out of patriotism. 


THE common law doctrine, as to the age 
necessary to give legal consent to marriage, 
is that the party, if a male, must be at least 
fourteen years of age, and, if a female, must 
be at least twelve years of age. The last 
legislature of this state changed this law 
and made eighteen years the age of legal 
consent in males and sixteen years in fe- 
males. Parties under these respective ages 
are not legally qualified to enter into the 
marriage contract. No penalty is annexed 
to this statute; and marriages in violation 
thereof are not declared to be void. They 
are simply voidable by a judicial proceeding 
on the ground of being illegal. Section 376 
of the Penal Code ot this state, however, 
provides that ‘‘a minister or magistrate, 
who solemnizes a marriage when either of 
the parties is known to him to be under the 
age of legal consent is guilty of a 
misdemeanor,”’ It is made the duty of such 
minister or magistrate to ascertain that the 
parties proposing to get married have 
respectively reached the age of legal consent. 
Ignorance, as the result of making no in- 
quiry on the subject, would be no just ex- 
cuse for non-compliance with the law. 
Mere boys and girls are not, and ought not 
to be, legally competent to enter into the 
marriage relation, and those who solemnize 
marriage between them, ought to be treated 
as offenders. We exceedingly regret that 


Governor Hill declined to give his sanction 
to the excellent bill passed by the last leg- 
islature, regulating the manner of entering 
But since he 


into the marriage contract. 





did so, let the existing laws be executed 
until we can make them better. 





A COMMITTEE of gentlemen interested in 
mission work among the Indians visited 
the President last week, and protested 
against the order of the Indian Bureau for- 
bidding the use of the Indian languages in 
any schools among the Indians. They then 
saw Indian Commissioner Atkins, and made 
clear to him what modifications of the order 
they desired. It is believed that some such 
modifications will be made, and, indeed 
they must be made or great injury will re- 
sult. Already a number of mission schools, 
taught by Indians in Indian camps, have 
been suppressed by the Government, be- 
cause the teachers could not teach in Eng- 
lish. This is simply an outrage. In these 
cases the Government did not pay a cent of 
the expense. It is confidently expected that 
the order will be interpreted henceforth so 
as not tointerfere with religious instruction, 
or the training of religious teachers who 
must use their‘own language with their peo- 
ple. The overbearing conceit of imagining 
that only in the English language could 
anything decent be taught does not seem to 
have once struck the authorities. Indians 
have some rights, and it is just as wrong to 
tell them they will not be allowed to learn 
to read in their native tongue as it would be 
to tell German immigrants that German- 
speaking schools would be forbidden be- 
cause, forsooth, this is an English-speaking 
country. 


THERE seems a good prospect that, in the 
Empire of Brazil, the institution of slavery 
willere long be athing of the past. The 
Emperor has for years been in favor of its 
abolition, and the opponents of the institu- 
tion have been steadily gaining strength. 
A bill has been recently introduced into the 
Brazilian Parliament which, immediately 
upon its passage, gives freedom to all the 
slaves in the Empire, subject to the qualifi- 
cation that masters, upon paying their slaves 
fair wages, are allowed to retain their serv- 
ices for a period of two years. A slave is 
also permitted at any time within the two 
years, to buy his freedom at a price not ex- 
ceeding two hundred dollars. Slaves who 
are too old foractive labor are also ex- 
empted from any furcher servitude; and if 
a busband or wife becomes free within the 
time specified, this secures at once the free- 
dom of both. The Conservatives, so-called, 
in Brazil, who own the slaves, and whose 
monetary interests are to be affected by the 
passage of this bill, will, of course, oppose 
its adoption. The current of public senti- 
ment in Brazil is, however, moving sostrong- 
ly in favor of abolition, that, with the in- 
fluence of the Emperor and the general 
sense of the civilized world to support it, 
slavery in Brazilis doomed at no distant 
day. Slavery is entirely out of date among 
civilized nations, not only asa stupendous 
wrong perpetrated upon the enslaved, but 
also as an economic condition of society that 
carries with it vastly greater evils than 
benefits. Whether this particular bill shall 
be passed or not, all the signs indicate that 
in less than ten years, probably in less than 
five years, slavery will be entirely swept 
away in Brazil. May God speed the move- 
ment for the destruction of what John Wes- 
ley in his day called ‘‘the vilest system on 
which the sun ever shone.” 


.... The Churchman, after expressing un- 
der the head ‘‘Kentuckians and Dissent,” 
a doubt whether the Church Congress did 
any good to the people about Louisville, 
Ky., because they are quite too sectarian 
to appreciate the toleration which would 
allow so great differences in the Church, 
goes on to say: 

“In the Eastihdependency has so far run its 

course that it is now willing to listen to the 
Churchand is not indisposed to yield to its 
larger culture and more liberal spirit.” 
We raise the question, first, whether the 
terms ‘dissent’? and “independency” are 
properly applied to “the denominations” in 
contrast to ‘‘the Church.” In this country 
both are equally independent of the State, 
and they dissent equally from each other. We 
have no doubt of the “large culture’ and 
“liberal spirit” of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but we question, again, whether 
the claim to possess a “larger culture’’ would 
be admitted by some other denominations 
which have done their part for education, 
learning and literature. 


.... The first really suspicious Negro “ in- 
surrection’’? in the South since the war is 
that now going on in Louisiana, where the 
farm-hands have organized as Knights of 
Labor, and had a regular strike, and are re- 
ported to have carried their imitation of the 
whites so far as to kill some laborers who 
wished to work at the old prices. The Ma- 
tagorda, Texas, ‘‘ insurrection’ just ended 





is another affair. In one of the black coun 

ties a Negro constable was required to serve 
awrit on a white man. The white man de- 
clared that ‘no white man and no nigger 
should.arrest him,’ and then heshot the con- 
stable and fled. The white man’s friends 
then started the story that the Negroes were 
in insurrection; the Governor ordered out 
troops, a hundred and fifty white men went 
to the county, killed five Negroes, seriously 
wounded eight, and ordered fifty families 
to leave town. Not a white man was in- 
jured, and thatis a typical “insurrection.” 


-...The Evening Post, of this city, has 
folded up its enormous sheet, and come out 
in quarto form. We have no doubt the ed- 
itors were sorry to give up the familiar cum- 
brous old shape, and adapt themselves to 
modern times, but it could not be helped. 
In its new form we have to notice a certain 
apparent lack of enterprise. It issues just 
two editions, called respectively ‘‘ First Ed- 
ition ” and “‘ Last Edition.”” We make no 
objection to the adjective being in the su- 
perlative degree instead of the comparative, 
but would not a daily paper with any enter- 
prise have called its first edition the designa- 
tion of Second or Third Edition,and would it 
not have called its second edition at least, 
its Fourth? An evening paper of real enter- 
prise can get out its five-o’clock edition 
easily by four o’clock, and it does not make 
itself a slave to such a slow virtue as verac- 
ity. ’ 


.. About the time this paper reaches our 
readers they will know the result of the 
elections. In this city the chief interest has 
been over the contest for the district attor- 
neyship. The Herald opened the campaign 
by coming out earnestly for Mr. Nicoll, and 
afterward it flopped completely about and 
favored Mr. Fellows. The change is inex- 
plicable, and ridiculous. Mr. Fellows is 
not a fit man for the place. He is a confessed 
gambler, has been sued for not paying his 
gambling debts,is constantly in debt, begged 
aloan of Tweed the day after the jury had 
disagreed as to his guilt, although he had a 
month before been an assistent in Tweed’s 
prosecution. He is on intimate terms with 
“the Canada boodlers, and has lately made 
them an agreeable visit. Mr. Nicoll is a 
clean,honest man, as. able as a prosecutor as 
heisincorruptible. But Fellows will elected. 


...-Paul, in the following words draws a 
most affecting picture of the manner in 
which he and the other apostles lived among 
hostile Jews and opposing Gentiles: 

““We both hunger and thirst, and are naked, 
and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling- 
place, and labor, working with our own hands 
being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we 
suffer it; being defamed, we entreat; we are 
made as the filth of the world, and are the 
offscouring of all things unto this day.” 
Christians. living in this age, know very 
little about the hardships of the early 
preachers of Christianity, and many of them 
know as little about their spiritual joys in 
Christ. They were the grandest men that 
ever lived. 


....We have tried so hard to use the 
plainest language, and yet here is The In- 
terior, with that sweet simplicity which can 
come only from happy ignorance of the 
facts, declaring that THE INDEPENDENT de- 
sires to ‘‘make the color line a line of sec- 
tarian division.”’ It says that we wish to 
“divide the white and black Presbyterians 
of the South not only into separate churches 
as now, but also into separate denomina- 
tions.’’ How could you think that, Brother 
Interior? Asif we had not once or twice 
said something about caste inconsistent 
with youridea. The Gray squirrel in The In- 
terior’s revolving cage sometimes sees 
things upside down. 


....The following passages of Scripture, 
being connected together, make a glorious 
line and climax of thought : 

“For ye are all the children of God by faith 
in Christ Jesus,” “‘and,if children, then heirs, 
heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ,” “to 
an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in Heaven for 
you who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation.” 

It is not possible to conceive of a more royal 
hope than that supplied and guaranteed by 
these words. 


....Bishop Seymour thinks there is great 
virtue ina name. In his address at the late 
Church Congress, he said that the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church is the only one 
‘qualified to meet and vanquish’’ the 
Roman Catholic Church, and that ‘we 
could do it to an amazing extent, were we 
not handicapped by our unhappy name.” 
We wish that grand faith which could re- 
move so great a mountain as the Roman 
Catholic Church might be able to exert and 





expand itself just enough to step over the 
little molehill in its way to its labors. 
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....The Presbytery of Dallas, Tex. (South- 
ern Presbyterian), has just ordained and re- 
ceived into full membership a Negro gradu- 
ate of Lincoln University. He passed as 
thorough an examination as any white man 
in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, the sciences, phi- 
losophy, theology, Church history, etc., and 
then preached an extemporaneous sermon; 
and all said to be unusually fine. He has 
full and equal rights in the Presbytery, and 
nobody is hurt. Now that is Christian, and 
is an argument against driving Negroes 
into separate bodies. . 


....One of the points the Catholic press 
had made with reference to the prevalence 
of bull-fights in Mexico, is that they occur 
in spite of the adverse influence of the 
Church. We have before us a letter from 
the Rev. Wm. Green, a Methodist mission- 
sionary in Pachuca, Mexico, in which he 
says that on Sunday, June 26th, a bull-fight 
was had in Pachuca ir honor of the “‘ Lord 
Bishop of Tulancingo, who is now on an 
official visit to this city. His reverence was 
present in his official robes and applauded 
the Pachuca bull-fighter, and said he was 
as skillful as any he had ever seen.” 


....‘* What think ye of Christ ?”’ The an- 
swer to this question will determine what 
we will think of Christiavity. If we think 
Christ to be simply a man, Christianity to 
our thoughts will be one thing. If, on the 
other hand, we think him to be God mani- 
fest in the flesh, then it will be quite anoth 
er and different thing. We surely cannot 
be right in the rest unless we think rightly 
of him. The whole substance of Christian- 
ity is embodied in its Author. A tunda- 
mentally wrong opinion in regard to him is 
fatal to salvation by him. 


....The important legal question in rela- 
tion to Prohibition by state authority, now 
pending before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is whether property in exist- 
ence at the time of the establishment of 
Prohibition can be thus destroyed or im- 
paired in its value, without compensation to 
its owner. Judge Brewer holds that this 
cannot be done; and it now remains for the 
Supreme Court of the United States to de- 
termine whether he is right or wrong. An 
adverse decision would seriously embarrass 
the cause of Prohibition. 


....Mr. Andrew Carnegie has had, in Eng- 
land, a great advertisement of his book, 
‘“‘Triumphant Democracy.” A copy was 
given to the Free Library of Wolverhamp- 
ton, andthe grand jury there have asked 
the court to instruct the governing com- 
mittee to remove the volume, on the ground 
that it is a false, scandalous, defamatory, 
seditious and treasonable libel against the 
Queen. The Recorder said he had no power 
tointerfere, but that those who heard the 
extracts from it read would think it a dis- 
credit to the free library. 


...:The Sun gives a column evidently de- 
signed to show how thoroughly President 
Cleveland has weeded out the Republican 
postmasters. Thus in New York Mr. Cleve- 
land has during his administration ap- 
pointed 172 Democratic postmasters, and 
retained 47 Republicans. In Massachusetts 
the corresponding figures stand 103 and 23; 
in Ohio, 110 to 26; in Illinois, 154 to 16; in 
Indiana, 84 to 3; in Kansas, 104 to 6. It 
trusts that during the remainder of his term 
he will complete the work he was elected to 
of ‘‘turning the rascals out.” 


....A recently enacted law of Massachu- 
setts declares that any person, who, having 
been twice convicted of a state-prison of- 
fense, and previously served two terms of 
more than three years for each offense, shall 
commit a third similar offense, shall, upon 
conviction thereof be sentenced to imprison- 
ment for twenty-five years. Thisis a pretty 
sharp penalty for habitual criminals, and 
ought to make the law a ‘“‘terror’”’ in the way 
of prevention, especially in respect to the 
third offense. It strikes us as a good law. 


....“‘Christ crucified’—a stumbling- 
block to the Jews, and seeming to be fool- 
ishness to the speculatiye and self-wise 
Greeks—was not only the one great theme 
of the apostolic ministry, but is also “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God,” in 
fact, and ‘‘unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.”” Whatever men may think or 
believe, it is inthis way that they will go to 
Heaven, or not at all. God’s wisdom must 
be man’s wisdom in the matter of salva 
tion. 


.... We are invited in the Bible to cast all 
our care and burdens upon the Lord, and 
are assured that he careth for us. When we 
do this or attempt todo it, we should not 
‘at the same time demand that he shall con- 
duct his providence according to our short- 
sighted vision of things. We should from 
tue heart give our cordial consent that God 
shall manage his providence in his own way. 





He will do so whether we give the consent or 
not. Itis his providence to manage, and 
not ours. 


....One of the most solemn thoughts of 
the Bible is that all the secrets and hidden 
things of the human heart shall be made 
manifest when Jesus Christ shall judge the 
world in righteousness, and that then every 
one will appear in his true character, with- 
out any disguise. Wesurely ought tothink, 
feel and act with a profound sense that we 
are always under his eye, and must at last 
render account for everything done in the 
body. 


....The New Hampshire Legislature has 
had a long session, but it should not ad- 
journ quite yet. The Judiciary Committee 
has investigated the charges of bribery, and 
they report that representatives of the rival 
railroad bills offered heavy bribes to as 
many as ten different members,mentioned by 
name, in return for their votes. There is 
no doubt that bribes were paid. Here is 
occasion for expulsion, and for criminal 
prosecution. 


....Those who want to know what the 
sentiment of pastors and people is as to the 
action of the Springfield meeting of the 
American Board will be interested in the 
extracts given on another page from letters 
received from our subscribers. The expres- 
sions are very strong in support of the 
Board, and indicate that the churches mean 
to stand loyally by President Storrs, Secre- 
tary Alden and the Prudential Committee. 


. .The Congregational churches evi- 
dently mean to do their duty by the Ameri- 
can Board. While its enemies predict de- 
creased receipts for the current year the 
churches are doing what they can to falsify 
the prophecy. The Church of the Pilgrims, 
in Brooklyn, doubled its subscription, as we 
stated last week, and Broadway Tabernacle 
gives $2,200, an increase for the year of $800, 


.... The English Catholics are in a warm 
dispute among themselves as to whether 
the rich Catholics givé anything for sup- 
porting mission stations, giving their 
money, instead, to unnecessary colleges and 
monasteries. Some say that they do not 
even give to the latter object, but that these 
buildings are put up from the revenues of 
the rich religious houses. 


....Reader, kill not that suggestion in 
your heart, whether it be a whisper that 
scarcely stirs the air, or a thunder-note that 
shakes the skies, that draws you to Christ, 
and, through him, to Heaven. If you do, 
you will kill the best friend that ever visited 
your soul, or undertook to do you a needed 
service. That suggestion came from God. 
You had better yield to it. 


comment appeared in type: 


*** Hades.’ The abode of departed spirits. It is 
now? mass of ruins, and some dispute its very 
One word was omitted. Itshould have read: 

***Hades.’ The abode of departed spirits.— 
‘Chorazin.’ It is now a mass cf ruins, and some 
dispute its very site.” 

.... The Mormons are said to have turned 
their attention to Turkey, and sought per- 
mission of the Porte to establish a Mormon 
community in that country. Their polyga- 
my would be no objection there, since the 
polygamous dispensation is tolerated in 
Turkey. The people of this country would 
not be very seriously grieved if they should 
all take it into their heads to go there. 


....We are very glad that the English 
monopoly that has the copyright of the 
Revised Version of the Bible has put down 
the price. A good copy can now be had in 
England for thirty-seven cents—the former 
price being eighty-seven. The price has 
stood much in the way of its popularity. 

. ..He who in the conduct of this life 
lives simply at the level of his animal ap- 
petites, is practically a brute, without the 
brute’s innocence,and with the responsibili- 
ties of a moral being upon him. Such a 
life is one of monstrous self degradation. 

....Our knowledge of others, even at the 
best, is so imperfect and limited that we 
should avoid the habit of harsh and unchar- 
itable judgments against them. We never 
see the whole interior of any man, and hard- 
ly ever see it in respect to ourselves. 

...-If The Interior isso certain that the 
colored people prefer to be separated in re- 


ligion from the whites, why does it not quote 
something from the Africo-American 
Presbyterian in support of separate presby- 
teries and synods. 


....Mr. George thinks that church prop- 


erty ought to be taxed in common with 


other property, without any exemption in 
its favor. Here he is entirely right, wrong 
as he may be elsewhere. 


....After publicly kissing the rebel flag 





at Macon, Ga., Jefferson Davis was taken 
sick, and has not yet gotten over it. 


...-This is the way a “Sunday-school” 
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THE PRESIDENCY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN BOARD. 


LETTER FROM DR. STORRS ACCEPT- 
ING IT. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., October 31st, 1887. 
To the Vice-President, the Secretaries, and 
the Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board: 

DEAR BRETHREN IN CHRIST:—When the 
Corporate Members of the American Board, 
did me the honor, at their recent annual 
meeting, to elect me President of that great 
institution, I received permission to reserve 
my answer to the generous invitation till I 
should have had time for further thought, 
with consultation of others, and with 
prayer for God’s guidance. Having taken 
such time, having sought advice and divine 
direction, and having given to the matter 
my most serious reflection, I have reached a 
decision which, on the whole, my judgment 
approves, and which I desire, as instructed 
by the Board, to communicate to you. 

You are no doubt aware that the proposal 
to intrustto me this distinguished and re- 
sponsible office had encountered in my mind 
from the first, an extreme unwillingness to 
assume either its dignities or its duties. 
Personal reasons of an almost controlling 
force had combined with public considera- 
tions to impress me with the conviction that 
in noevent ought I to consent to occupy the 
place; and if I had felt at liberty, when meet- 
ing the Board after the election, to follow 
strictly the counsel of my judgment and the 
impulse of my inclination, I should at once 
have declined the office and released myself 
from further self-questioning on the sub- 
ject. But the urgent representations of 
friends had so far affected me, it appeared 
so plainly possible that after the Board, 
without reference to my wishes, had by a 
commanding majority, expressed its de- 
cided judgment and will, I might find my 
preferences yielding before them, and it was 
so obviously impossible to elect another 
President, when some were already leaving 
the city, and when the brief session of the 
following morning must undoubtedly be 
otherwise occupied, that I could only ask to 
have the matter post poned for deliberate re- 
view, for the light with which a leisurely re- 
flection sometimes corrects an immediate 
judgment, and for that highest instruction 
which comes commonly as an increasing 
dawn rather than as a sudden sun-burst 
banishing clouds. I was the more ready for 
this as thus would be left at the head of the 
Board, during the interval, the honored 
Vice-President, in whom all confide, who had 
been specially associated with neither side in 
the recent exciting discussions, and for whose 
patient and impartial spirit, under peculiar- 
ly trying circumstances, I had conceived, in 
company with others, the highest respect. 

The subject was therefore left in my 
hands by the permission of the Board—a 
permission which deserved, if in the haste 
of the moment it did not receive, my imme- 
diate acknowledgment; and I have since 
sought, with anxious care and an earnest 
desire to be directed from above, to ascer- 
tain the path of personal duty. As to the 
bearing of the question upon myself, my 
duties at home and my local opportunities, 
with some cherished plans for future work, 
I have counseled with those in whose wis- 
dom and friendship I confide and to whose 
judgment I have yielded. In its bearing 
upon the prosperity of the cause which we 
all have at heart, I have sought the silent di- 
rection of Him on whose intimate guidance 
we may surely depend. And after many 
doubts and some perhaps impatient strug- 
gles in the contrary direction, I am brought 
to the decision to accept the office for the 
current year, leaving to the future the care 
of its own. 

I might perhaps here leave the matter and 
say nothing further of any thoughts which 
have occurred to me concerning the possible, 
or even the probable, future course of the 

Board on the questions claiming its atten- 
tion. But all will see that the position in 
which I have been put by the suffrages of 
my brethren has made some outlook over 
the future indispensable tome. It was only 
in the hope thatsome way might appear in 
which we all could walk together that I 
consented to review the question which had 
appeared already decided. It is with the 
hope that the general views which commend 
themselves to me may find a response in the 
judgment of others that I now accept the 
office. It can hardly, therefore, seem im- 
proper that I should sketch, even with a cer- 
tain particularity, what appears to me the 
course of fairness and of wisdom in the con- 





duct of the matters committed to us, while 
of course I have not the right, and if possible 


have still less the desire, to impose my judg- 
ment upon anybodyelse. I should not ex- 
press these convictions at all, certainly at 
this time, except fora sense of just obliga- 
tion to those who are interested, in common 
with myself, in the work which the Master 
has put into our hands. 

The particular questions which have very 
largely engrossed attention at our last two 
meetings. appear to me to be practically 
settled, so far as we are concerned, certainly 
for a considerable time. The Board has de- 
cided, by a majority so large that further 
opposition to the decision is not likely to be 
made, that it will intrust hereafter, as here- 
tofore, to its permanent Committee the en- 
tire preliminary examination of candidates 
seeking to be sent under its appointment 
and at its charges on missionary service; 
and that this Committee is not to be con- 
cluded by the opinions of improvised coun- 
cils when investigating the theological fit 
ness of such candidates for a remote and 
protracted service, in small missions or at 
solitary stations, in the midst of influences 
foreign to the Gospel and commonly fiercely 
hostile toward it. In other words, the 
Board recognizes, as I think wisely, its in- 
divisible responsibility to all the churcbes 
and all the persons contributing to its funds 
for the soundness in the faith of those whom 
in their name it commissions; while it rec- 
ognizes also the sharp differences between 
a ministry pursued amid the searching pub- 
licity of Christian communities, with the 
cordial assistances of experienced believers, 
and a ministry prosecuted at the distance 
amid the resistances and under the obscur- 
ing penumbra of heathen societies. There- 
fore it has decisively resolved to continue 
to do its widely extended _and critical work 
by the methods which long experience has 
justified; and it is in the highest degree un- 
likely to reverse that decision. 

Concerning this, accordingly, we need 
take no further present thought. 

The Board has also determined, by a ma- 
jority of nearly five-sevenths, at the largest 
meeting of its Corporate Members ever con- 
vened, and at a meeting happily held in the 
midst of communities giving an active and 
eloquent support to the challenging opinion, 
that the theory of a probation after death, 
offering opportunities beyond the grave to 
attain by repentance eternal life, is at any 
rate not a constituent part of the Gospel of 
Christ, that it has no authority from the 
Master to show, and that it therefore ought 
not to become, directly or indirectly, an ele- 
ment in the message which a society in the 
past and in the present consecrated to him 
sends to mankind. Many, no doubt, go fur- 
ther than this, and believe the theory not 
only foreign to the Gospel, but in its vari- 
ous roots and relations, andin the germi- 
nant forces which it holds, inimical to that 
and dangerous to the souls of men. To 
their minds it presents itself as closely in- 
tertwined with a recent and confident spec- 
ulative system which they thoroughly dis- 
trust, which seems to contradict fundament- 
al convictions and to which they are ener- 
getically opposed. But all opponents of the 
theory reach at least the line before indi 
cated; and it isnot needful to go further 
than that to understand and accept the late 
action of the Board. After full discussion 
against all influences seeking to divert it or 
to detain it, it has explicitly reaffirmed, 
with added emphasis, the instructions be- 
fore given to its Committee, enjoining them 
to be specially cautious in regard to this 
theory in their approval of future candi- 
dates, 

It seems to me, then, too evident for argu- 
ment that this question also must be re- 
garded as practically retired from further 
debate at our annual sessions, certainly for 
years tocome. It has been conclusively re- 
mitted to that general ahd legitimate out- 
side debate which never ceases, in books, 
essays, articles, sermons, in church confer- 
ences and local associations; and only when, 
through such debate, the convictions and 
the feeling of men have widely been 
changed, will it have the just privilege of 
appearing again upon our platform. At 
least, this appears the natural course for 
events to follow; andl cannot doubt that 
fair-minded men, whatever may have been 
their previous preference, will generally 
assent toit. Nothing could be more con- 
spicuously absurd than to expect the Board 
in its corporate action to authorize a theory 
which most of its members thus far believe 
to be only an attractive but a delusive 
human speculation, with no basis in the 
Scriptures, and forming no part of that di- 
vine message which came to our fathers, 
and has come to us, from the bleeding and 
kingly hands of Christ. Nothing, either, is 
likely to be gained, except irritating debate 
and annoying defeat, by presenting the 
theory again and again for an acceptance 





which has twice been refused, so long as 
men’s minds continue what they have been. 
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Nor will any change be wrought in those 
minds by a withholding of funds from the, 
common treasury, if that should unhappily 
come to pass. If the question were one of 
more or less expedient measures, that might 
have an effect. Since it is a question of con- 
scientious conviction on matters of very 
grave import, any actual or contemplated 
diminution of gifts can only involve a tight- 
ening but a temporary financial perplexity, 
with perhaps added restrictions on those in 
the field, and added efforts for their relief 
in quarters where the friendly spirit re- 
mains unaffected. It is obvious, also, that 
any painful pinching of the treasury of the 
Board, on account of action which the large 
majority of its members have felt in duty 
constrained to take, may easily leave be- 
hind it alienation and prejudice which it 
will take years to remove. The Christian 
wisdom of all concerned in the recent dis- 
cussions will certainly discern this practical 
risk. 

If anything, then, is further to be done 
toward introducing the new speculation 
into our counsels, it must be done by chang- 
ing the present convictions of men as to its 
scriptural soundness and value; and this is 
to be accomplished, if at all, not on the lim- 
ited and transitory stage prepared for our 
business, and preoccupied with it, but in the 
general forum of public discussion, where 
liberty is unhindered for free and large in- 
terchange of careful and elaborated thought, 
There is the sphere, not in our brief and 
crowded sessions, for discriminating inquiry, 
for thorough analysis, systematic research, 
deliberate and exact definition. The advo- 
cates of the new theory must be eager for 
this ampler and more fitting arena precisely 
in proportion to their confidence in it; while 
the opponents of it will not fear the result, 
or, if they do, must prepare beforehand to 
adjust themselves to it. Time, no doubt,often 
brings great changes. Reflection and study 
are slow in but are frequently 
effective in modifying opinion. ‘He that 
believeth shall not make haste.’”’ The ques- 
tions of eschatology, vast as they are, wide 
in their relations, intensely attractive to 
many minds, are sure to be discussed in 
years to come, perhaps more largely and more 
profoundly than they have been hitherto. 
Congregational scholars and divines will 
take, no doubt, a distinguished part in such 
discussions; and it may be that in their final 
result the new opinion is to gain such a 
power as it has not yet secured; or it may 


process, 
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be, on the other hand, as many anticipate, 
that it will disappear, except from individ- 
ual minds, and that to the general devout 
thought of the earnest missionary church it 
will resolve itself into the baseless fabric of 
a dream. 

A society like the Board, constantly re- 
sponsible to great Christian constituencies, 
and properly controlled by their determinate 
judgment and will, must recognize in the 
end whatever results are thus attained and 
adapt to them its subsequent course. But 
its very function, as an executive body, for 
accomplishing a particular immediate work, 
requires it cautiously to follow, not aggres 
sively to lead, in such discussions; while it 
plainly forbids it also, with imperative pre- 
cept, to anticipate in its proclaimed doctrine 
conclusions which the majority of its mem- 
bers and of their churches do not accept. 
Ite present business, therefore, remains, as 
I conceive, what it always has been: to dis- 
tribute the Gospel as still understood by the 
controlling consent of its members, and as 
substantially affirmed, not only by them, 
but by sympathetic evangelical commun- 
ions. Any movements looking toward a 
novel interpretation of the Gospel, or toward 
important additions to it, have the abun- 
dant opportunity elsewhere to commend 
themselves, if they may, to the prevalent 
and intelligent Christian judgment. It has 
been only by what has been felt by many to 
be in fact, though not in purpose, a practi- 
cal interruption of the more legitimate dis- 
cussions of the Board, that they have thus 
far come before it. And after a controver- 
sy, quite foreign toits purposes, has thereby 
been occasioned and been protracted, and 
after this controversy, conducted by our 
ablest men with fervor of feeling and a com 
prehensive array of arguments, has issued 
in a result, through repeated and decisive 
corporate declarations, which cannot cer- 
tainly for the present be disturbed, further 
agitation of the matter at our meetings 
should, Iam sure, by common consent, be 
suspended. Itis a maxim of the Law, as 
sound as it is ancient, that “It concerns the 
commonwealth that there be an end of liti- 
gation.” I cannot but think that with an 
impressive moral emphasis the maxim now 
commends itself tous. Evena passion for 


controversy, if such anywhere existed, could 
hardly feel it wise,in existing circumstances, 
to force the question which has been twice 
adversely decided, again to the front. 
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If with this yiew others in sufficient num- 
bers coincide, the further course of the 
Board on this special subject will be free 
from embarrassment. It will stand where 
it has stood, till the outside discussion, 
which none would limit, shall have modified 
the views of a majority of its members as to 
the meaning and scope of that Gospel which 
it is its mission to proclaim to the world. 

Undoubtedly, however, other questions 
are still to emerge, of large, although of 
secondary, importance, which will be wholly 
appropriate and timely; but on these I am 
confident that there may be ready and cor- 
dial agreement. 

The Prudential Committee has been in- 
structed for the second time to exercise cau- 
tion as to the appointment of any candidates 
holding a doctrine which the Board yet 
esteems an unacceptable innovation, and 
whose tendencies it judges, as at present ad- 
vised, to be perversive and dangerous. But 
this instruction clearly allows, if it does not 
suggest, that the Committee is to consider 
each case by itself, and in the few instances 
likely to arise where there is any uncertain- 
ty on the subject, is to form its judgment 
with kindness and candor, as to the amount 
and the spiritual force of any tendency 
which may appear toward the opinion which 
it must not indorse. It has already unani- 
mously decided, as I understand it, that 
when one does not find the new theory sus- 
tained by the Bible, and does not hold it as 
part of au accepted speculative scheme, but 
leaves the whole momentous matter to 
which it refers in the hands of Him who as 
Judge of all the earth will do what is right 
in wisdom and love, no hindrance is inter- 
posed to immediate appointment. This 
seems to me entirely accordant, in letter and 
spirit, with the repeated instruction of the 
Board; and I have no doubt that the same 
course will hereafter be pursued, and that 
considerate care will be exercised to dis- 
criminate between the want of an opinion 
and the presence of one which imples or 
favors the objectionable theory; between 
even a vague hope, acknowledged to be un- 
supported by the Scripture, only personal to 
one’s self, held in silent submission to sub- 
sequent correction, and a distinct dogmatic 
tendency or a formulated conviction. 

No doubt the shadings of thought at this 
point will be delicate and intricate in some 
minds; while in most the fact that the Mas- 
ter said nothing about any future oppor- 
tunities, with the intensity of his appeals 
for immediate repentance, and the solemn 
urgency of his imperative command for in- 
stantaneos missionary effort, will make 
the theory of such future opportunities ap- 
pear quite incredible. In the other and 
smaller class of cases [ am sure that the ma- 
jority of the Board weuld wish, as I should, 
that great pains should be taken to disen- 
tangle feeling from conviction, a sympa- 
thetic impulse from a controlling theolog- 
ical bias; that constant tenderness should 
be shown to those who are treading with 
diffident steps, on the high places of inquiry 
for the truth; and that due regard should 
always be had to the probable influence of 
an earnest missionary zeal, and the educa- 
tional force of missionary work pursued in 
a temper of loyalty to Christ, upon the for- 
mation of future opinion in those whose im- 
pressions are tentative and unfixed. 1 do 
not imagine that any material difference of 
judgment will here arise between the Com- 
mittee with the Secretaries on the one hand 
and the Boardon the other. The Commit- 
tee may not pass certain definite lines; but 
affectionate sympathy and Christian solici- 
tude toward any whose minds are not set 
toward conclusions which the Board as a 
body does not accept will no doubt be the 
common impulse. 

As to interference with freedom of thought 
among our missionaries, about which some 
solicitude has been felt, I do not understand 
that any practical difficulties have recently 
arisen. All which I know anything about 
occurred years ago, under quite different 
administrations. I do not conceive such 
likely to arise. The men and the women 
sent out by the Board are doubtless to be, 
for the most part at least, distinct and self- 
poised in their conviction of the truth as 
understood and proclaimed by that body. 
They will be, I suspect, too busy with their 
work, mastering its instruments and ac- 
cowplishing its details, to give anxious 
thought to those speculative questions 
which interest most the men at leisure, the 
scholar in his study, the professional theo- 

logian. Practical service is apt to bear 
hardly on uncertain hypotheses. The Law 
and the Testimony take usually a just 
supremacy over human suggestions among 
those who are in the front of the field, reach- 

ing forth after men with incessant endeav- 

or. Evangelists and missionaries naturally 
draw nearest to the heart of the Gospel. They 
know, in experience, that the Word of the 








Lord is qujck and powerful; and that to sub- 
stitute for it any theories of human device, 
and accordingly of questionable soundness, 
is to replace the sword of the Spirit with a 
tin blade. It does not therefore appear to 
me probable that however fresh and vigor- 
ous their minds, or however wide their 
thoughtful study, those whom the Board 
puts into the field will be likely, unless in 
exceptional cases, to quarrel with and depart 
from the faith which they intelligently held 
on entering the service. If any should tend 
in a different direction, I should hope that 
theirminds might be left undisturbed, as 
long as their work continued faithful, to 
clarify themselves under God’s guidance. 
Of course none, of any opinion, would have 
earnest thinkers dealt with roughly, with 
suspicion of their intent, or with rash harsh- 
ness; while all must equally agree, without 
doubt, that if any finally cease to set forth 
the truth which the Board has sent them to 
declare, they must also cease to use its funds 
and avail themselves of its equipment. The 
natural instinct of honor in themselves 
would undoubtedly be sufficient to secure 
this. 

Speaking, however, with entire frankness, 
Ihave to add that it would not be safe or 
wise, in my judgment, toallow altogether the 
same latitude of opinion among those repre- 
senting all our churches in the missionary 
field, which is occasionally allowed, wheth- 
er properly or not, by local churches in our 
own country to those who transiently -min- 
ister in them. Substantially, both our min- 
isters and our churches are distinctively 
evangelical. But very loose and unworthy 
speculations about Christ, about his atone- 
ment, about the inspiration of the Bible, 
about the nature and limit, or even the real- 
ity of future retribution, sometimes appear 
foratimein pulpits or in clerical bodies, 
and are carelessly permitted to pass without 
protest, to which I do not think that the 
Board, as a body, ought or would wish to 
give equal allowance in those working at its 
cost, upon its supreme errand, under its au- 
thenticating commission, in communities 
where matured convictions are not yet pres- 
ent to check the temerity of adventurous 
minds. This Society exists for a purpose, 
wide as the world, solemn asthe cross, con- 
nected with eternal issues. It is always re- 
sponsible to the Lord of the Gospel for what 
its messengers proclaim in his name. And 
it should, as I think, expect those messengers 
to stand on a higher level of conviction— 
higher and steadier—than may be occasion- 
ally occupied at home by scattered churches 
or individual teachers, who are yet not, ex- 
cluded from the general communion. 

If this shall seem a hardship to any—as it 
cannot, I judge, toany but eccentric and 
self-confident persons—it will doubtless be 
better to avoid a service which should im- 
pose no narrow limitations on candid 
thought, but one of whose constant condi- 
tious must be, asI conceive, a continuing 
vigor of evangelical conviction. If the 
Board should cease to anticipate this in 
those whom it sends, it would seem to be in 
danger, through indulgent tolerance toward 
questioning or revoluticnizing teachers, of 
forgetting its business and becoming un- 
faithful toits trust. Ihave the strongest 
impression that on this subject the instinct- 
ive and controlling judgment of our mem- 
bers will essentially correspond with my 
own. 

Another question, of minor but of practi- 
cal importance, is likely to appear, indeed 
it has already appeared, as to the methods 
heretofore followed by the Prudential Com- 
mittee in their transaction of the business 
of the Board. It was proposed at the recent 
meeting, by an honored member of that 
Committee, that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to examine these methods, and 
to report any recommendations of approval 
or contemplating changes which might 
seem to them wise. I have personally 
bad noquestion asto the general propriety 
and usefulness of the methods long estab- 
lished and hitherto followed. But we all 
want the best; and ifa similar movement 
in this direction should hereafter be made, 
I should hope that all would at once assent, 
and with perfect cordiality. 

It is a yet more important question 
whether anything can be done, and if so, 
what, to bring the Board, while carefully 
preserving its continuous legal personality, 
into more intimate organic relations with 
churches which make it their missionary 
agent, and from whose members its means 
of usefulness are chiefly to come. This 
question has frequently attracted my 
thought, not lately only, but for several 
years; and whileI have come to no definite 
conclusion, certainly not to any definite 
plan, it seems to me plain that it ought to 
be taken up, perhaps at thenext Annual 
Meeting, now that the questions which have 
seemed for a time to block the way to it are 





no longer imminent, and that’a large im- 
partial committee should be appointed, to 
consider the matter in its various bearings, 
and report their conclusion at a following 
meeting. I eannot but think it highly prcb- 
able that some way may be discovered, or 
be wisely devised, by which amore popu- 
lar Constitution of the Board may by de- 
grees be harmoniously secured, while 
neither its standing before the law, nor its 
financial security and fame, shall in any 
measure be impaired. Andthe impression 
strengthens with me that thus some not 
unnatural prejudice may be avoided; while, 
at the sametime, the distributed spiritual 
life in the churches may come to reveal it- 
self in the important discussious of our 
meetings with a freer and more inspiring 
force. 

I have thus set before you frankly, and 
fully, my dear brethren, and through you 
before the Board, the general thoughts 
which commend themselves to me ip look- 
ing toward our common action in time to 
come. In the special circumstances attend- 
ing my election this has seemed, as I said, 
to involve no impertinence, but to be my 
only honorable course. It is with the kope 
that what I have said may approve itself to 
you, and to others, that I enter upon the 
office committed to me. I certainly shrink, 
with a reluctance which none but those 
nearest me can fully understand, from tak- 
ing up cares and manifold solicitudes, with 
what are really ecumenical responsibilities, 
for which my life in a sheltered home and 
happy pastorate may have hardly prepared 
me, and to which I might have felt more 
equal before years and work had left their 
many traces upon me. I shall have to rely 
on the generous forbearance of those who 
voted for me at the recent election, and 
equally of those who, more in accordance 
with my personal wishes, voted against me, 
to overlook my shortcomings and forgive 
my mistakes in the discharge of this trust; 
knowing only that whatever I do will be 
done without partiality or prejudice, in any 
direction. [accept the eminent, but not I 
hope the arduous, office, because it has come 
to me against my will, in the providence of 
Him to whom our service is always due, 
and because, after most careful reflection, 
I do not see how to refuse or avoid it with- 
out the risk of injury to interests which are 
sacred to us all. 

We have but one life to live on the 
earth. We have been sadly and repeat- 
edly reminded, by the death of one of our 
honored fellow-members on the platform at 
Springfield, by the more recent death of the 
beloved and high-minded brother who 
had just been appointed to preach our 
next annual sermon, how brief our time 
for labor is; how closely we tread 
with every footfall on the edge of 
the solemn silence and shadow which sepa- 
rate us from worlds unseen. May it not 
well be the aim of all of us to work 
with our might, while the day continues, 
along the lines in which weso long have 
moved in harmony, for the glory of the 
Master and the welfare of the world—leav- 
ing the questions which have recently dis- 
turbed us to be more amply and fruitfully 
discussed in the larger ranges of outside 
debate, while we co-operate with a common 
zeal in all the things in which we are 
agreed ? It seems to me that this is the mind 
of the Lord concerning us; and the marvel- 
ous opening of the world to the Gospel in re- 
cent years, with the if possible more muar- 
velous reawakening of an intense mission- 
ary spirit among our educated young men 
and women, to my mind at least have al- 
most the distinctness of an articulate Voice, 
commanding ustothis duty. The discus- 
sions through which we have recently passed 
are only such as must from time to time be 
expected in any free deliberative body, espe- 
cially in one where the urgent activity of 
conscience gives strenuous emphasis to con- 
flicting opinions. Iam sure they can have 
left no sting behind them, in any generous 
mind. May not their effect be rather a spur 
to stimulate to keener practical labor ? The 
American Board, with its magnificent his- 
tory of service and sacrifice, and of noble 
success, for fourscore years, has how a just 
and vast momentum, in its work at home 
and its work abroad, which none of us 
would wish, if we had the power, to either 
diminish or withstand. Lives nobler thun 
ours have gone to make it whatit is. Mil- 
lions of prayers on its behalf are now be- 
fore the Father’s throne. Let us work for 
it still,in our favoring times, with the 
strength which enthusiasm always imparts 
and expect celestial blessings upon it! 

You know, of course, that what I have 
written, [ have written after no consulta- 
tion with you, or with any oneof you. You 
cannot need the assurance from me that 

this has not been in consequence of any 
want of affectionate respect toward you all. 
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Neither have I sought the counsel of those 
who might reasonably have expected it from 
me, as having been active, on either side, in 
the recent discussions, while allowing me 
the privilege of their common friendship. 
My consultations have concerned chiefly 
the question of health, of my personal fit- 
ness for the new duties, of the claims of the 
church which still looks to me for a minis- 
try whose demands the years do not lessen. 
For the rest, I have left it to the Master to 
guide my thoughts, and to open more 
clearly before me, if he would, the sugges- 
tions which came to me with a sudden im- 
pressiveness as I sat among you, or stood 
before you, at our late meeting. What I 
have desired and sought to do in writing 
this letter has not been to formulate any 
scheme of evasion or compromise, or any in- 
genious reconciling device, or any policy to 
which others should be implicitly pledged; 
but to outline, with absolute freedom of 
speech, the course which appears, from my 
point of view, equitable toward all, consist- 
ent with the whole history of the Board, 
reverent toward its Lord, and adapted to 
further its benign operations. If what I 
have written shall commend itself to the 
general dispassionate judgment of Christian 
people, I shall be glad for the sake of the 
cause, and shall take up the duties com- 
mitted to me with ardor and patience, and 
with confident hope; and I shall then see 
why the Master so strangely shut me up to 
a path which I was unwilling to enter. If, 
on the other hand, the views which I have 
freely expressed should prove out of har- 
mony with those prevailing among our 
members and among the multitudinous 
contributors whom they represent, the re- 
sponsibility will no longer be mine; and 
everybody may know that I shall then retire 
at the end of the year, from the venerable 
office in which I have been placed, without 
a personal regret, and with unqualified 
readiness and gladness. 

I am, dear brethren, with the warmest 
Christian regard, ever faithfully and frater- 
nally yours, RICHARD S. STORRS. 
—_ —_—-—_——_-—- > -- 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
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‘THE General Missionary Convention held by 
the Disciples of Christ, in Indianapolis, during 
the week beginning October 17th, was composed 
of the annual meetings of the Christian Wo- 
men’s Board of Missions, the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society and the General Christian 
Missionary Society. The General Society, or- 
ganized in 1849, confines its labors to the home 
field; the Woman’s Board, organized in 1874, 
does both home and foreign work; the Foreign 
Society, organized in 1875, labors exclusively in 
foreign fields, Neither society is possessed of 
any ecclesiastical authority, nor has the conven- 
tion as a whole any cortrol over the faith and 
discipline of the churches. Its objects are 
purely missionary and philanthropic. 

First came the meeting of the Women’s 
Board. Its work, at home and abroad, is sus- 
tained by contributions from auxiliary societies 
in churches, and children’s bands in Sunday- 
schools. There are 870 of these organizations 
with a total membership of 12,506. These cun- 
tributed for missionary purposes during the 
year $26,226.01, an increase of $5,000 over the pre- 
vious year. They close the year free from debt 
with balance on hand of $7,200.77. The move- 
ment to enlist the children is a very recent one, 
full of good promise. A year ago there were 155 
children’s bands; now there are 273. The work 
assigned them during the year was the raising 
of $5,060 to build a bungalow for the young lady 
missionaries sent to India by the Board. They 
raised $3,960, The Rev. W. K, Azbill, the Gen- 
eral Agent of the Board, reported $1,827.67 cash 
collected by himself, and $10,500 taken in 
pledges. The Rev. C. E. Randall, who has 
charge of the work under the auspices of the 
Board in the island of Jamaica reported 14 
churches, 5 regular ministers, upward of 1,000 
members, and 8 day-schools with about 850 pu- 
pils. The work is carried on in the most needy 
section of the island. Reports from all other 
mission stations represented the work in an en- 
couraging condition. The Josephine Smith Me- 
morial building in Japan, with all that belongs 
to that enterprise, was handed over to the For- 
eign Society that it may be held, along with 
other property in Akita, under one control. 

The Foreign Society is organized on what is 
called “*the money basis’; and is composed of 
annual members, life members and life direct- 
ors. It has mission stations in China, Japan, 
Turkey, India, Denmark, Norway and England. 
There are 23 stations, 22 male missionaries, 9? fe- 
male and 15 native assistants. They reported 
592 additions during the year, and the whole 
number added from the beginning as 3,518. The 
receipts of the Society during the year were 
$40,559.85, which (aside from certain bequests 
made the previous year) shows an increase of 
about $7,000. The Soriety closed the year free 
from debt and with $891.42 in the treasury. The 
whole amount received by the Society since its 
organization in 1875 is $259,201.60. During the 
year two bungalows were built and paid for— 
one at Balispur and the other at Hurda in In- 





dia, Provision was made at the Indianapolis 
meeting to build mission houses for church and 
school purposes at Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Marsivan and Marash in Turkey. 

The attention of the Society was called to 
complaints which had been made through the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT by certain Con- 
gregational missionaries in Turkey against the 
proselyting spirit of the missionaries employed 
and supported there by the Disciples. These 
complaints received very candid and Christian 
consideration. It was the judgment of the So- 
ciety that all needless antagonism and contro- 
versy should be avoided, and that, so far as pos- 
sible, the missionaries should work in harmony, 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bondof peace. But by this it was not meant 
that they should shun to declare the whole 
counsel of God. Dr. Errett, the President of the 
Society, had visited most of its missions in Tur- 
key during the year, and expressed himself as 
greatly pleased with the spirit of the mission- 
aries. They seemed to be men of gentle, Christly 
spirit and prudence, seeking only the spiritual 
good of those to whom they ministered. Allare 
natives of that country who, coming to America, 
received a knowledge of the Gospel, and, at 
their own request, were enabled by the Society 
to return to their own people that they might 
teach them the way of the Lord more perfectly. 
So far as the Society could see there appeared 
no just ground for these complaints. 

The Society determined to send one more mis- 
sionary to Japan and two more to India during 
the coming year, and to give more help tothe 
thission in Norway. The Persians who appeared 
before the Society a year ago, asking to be re- 
turned to their native land as missionaries 
under its auspices, were deemed unworthy its 
support. The purpose to opena mission in that 
land was pestponed for the present, and it was 
decided that when the time comes for opening 
such a mission it should be placed under the 
immediate care of an American. 

Yhe report presented by the General Society 
exhibits but a small part of the home mission- 
ary work done by the Disciples. The state or- 
ganizations are quite independent in their 
operations, and are conducting year by year a 
very efficient work in their several home fields. 
The plan of the General Society is to render 
such aid as it may be able to state organizations 
which are weak, and to occupy such fields in 
states and territories as are beyond the reach of 
existing state orginations. I have not before me 
asummary report of state organizations for 1887, 
but the report for 188 shows that the Disciples 
raised and expended for home mission work 
during that year $119,822.88. The aggregate in- 
come to the General Society for the year just 
closed was $25,772.29. The following is a sum- 
mary of its work for the year: 


Number days of labor. 


8,068 
P of sermons ........ 3,748 
* * baptisms. . dees 675 
= * other accessions.... re) 
° * churches visited and assisted... 155 
* “new and unorganized places 
in tidvnicasien dined’ acess canes iis ces x6 
Number of churches organized..... 25 


A movement was made during the past year to 
establish a permanent Church Extension Fund. 
The Society has outstanding loans amounting to 
$41,750, and the treasurer’s report shows $980.57 
on hand. The Rev. F.M. Rains has been chosen 
general agent for this fund, and an effort will be 
made to raise $100,000. It is hoped to raise one- 
fourth of this during the coming year. The 
Southern Christian Institute, a school in Missis- 
sippi designed to prepare colored teachers and 
preachers for work among their own people, 
was brought into closer relations with the Gen- 
eral Society. Its assets are a plantation of 800 
acres, and equipments for farming, worth $15,- 
000; a farm in Illinois, worth $4,000, and notes 
payable at death of maker, for which $10,000 
may be realized. Its indebtedness is only $3,000. 

Perhaps nothing in the entire proceedings of 
the Convention will prove of more general in- 
terest than its response to the Declaration of 
the House of Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church on Church Unity. The Commis- 
sion of the Episcopal Church on Christian unity 
sent a communication to the Genera! Christian 
Missionary Convention inviting a conference on 
this question, and accompanied their communi- 
cation with a copy of the Declaration of the 
House of Bishops on the subject. The commu- 
nication was received with profound interest 
and satisfaction. A committee of seven of the 
most influential members of the Convention 
was appointed to prepare a suitable response. 
The report of this committeewas quite an elabo- 
rate document, expressing the gratification with 
which the {communication had been received, 
and setting forth the general ground upon which 
the Disciples think that Christian union is to be 
sought. The unanimity and enthusiasm with 
which the report was adopted were especially 
gratifying, although no more than was to 
be expected. The Disciples have, from the be- 
ginning of their movement, made a specialty of 
the question of Christian union. The zeal with 
which'they have inveighed against sectarianism 
and the persistency with which they have plead 
for union go far to explain the phenomenal 
fact, that within less than three-quarters of a 
century they have grown to number about 
800,000 communicants in the United States alone. 
They rejoice in believing that the current of our 
times is constantly becoming more strongly set 
toward a more intimate and manifest union of 
believ 

On the whole, the Convention was one of the 
best yet held by the Disciples. 

a - 





Mr. SPURGEON has refused to withdraw 
his resignation from the English Baptist 





Union. He says all requests to do so are 
useless. The London Freeman, “ organ of 
the Baptist denomination,” as it calls itself, 
expressed the belief, in its issue of October 
2ist, before the withdrawal of the Taber- 
nacle Boanerges was announced, that the 
“down-grade”’ storm was subsiding. It 
thinks Mr. Spurgeon’s well-meant criticisms 
came at an unfortunate time, and that the 
unreflecting secular press did much to 
raise the storm by their misleading state- 
ments and comments. Then some of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s friends mistook the protests 
against the exaggerated statements made 
as antagonism to the great preacher, and 
grew angry. Then, too, Mr. Spurgeon mis- 
understood what was said about his health. 
There was no intention to jest upon his suf- 
fering, but what was meant was that if he 
were *‘ well and about among his brethren 
and the churches, he would have formed a 
different opinion.’’ He has received his in- 
formation, the Freeman says, “‘ through un- 
reliable sources.’’ It continues: 

‘Mr. Spurgeon’s attack on the impiety of the 
age is one thing; his implication in his title that 
we are getting worse is another. The opinion 
that, taken as a whole, there is true progress in 
the churches of the present day, or, at any rate, 
no regress, is held by numbers who are well and 
widely acquainted with their condition. To 
hold this is not to express satisfaction with the 
present state of piety in the land. Those who 
are grateful to the Great Head of the Church 
for his abounding grace manifest to his people 
round about us, do not deserve bitter censure 
and the accusation of being contented witha 
low grade of piety, because they cannot regard 
the outlook as gloomy. If a doubt of 
eternal punishment, neglect of prayer-meetings 
and theater-going are connected, let ts have 
proof. So far as we can learn, the complaint of 
absence from the prayer-meeting comes as 
loudly from churches where the ministry is or- 
thodox as elsewhere. Then, curiously enough, 
the attempt has been made to affix upon those 
who thought the controversy undesirable the 
stigma of being champions of all heresy and 
worldliness. Some of the truest men among us 
have been willing to give heed to what Mr. 
Spurgeon has said, but were not anxious to be 
drawn into the hustling which has unfortunate- 
ly succeeded.” 

— \t the thirty-third annual meeting of 
the Congregational General Association of 
Kansas, held recently in Wichita, a com- 
mittee on the American Board, Pres. Peter 
MeVicar, D.D., chairman, reported resolu- 
tions, which were adopted, declaring that 
the Association is in “‘ hearty accord with 
the great mission of the American Board’’; 
regretting the ‘‘seeming alienation,”’ aris- 
ing in part from differences of judgment re- 
specting administration and expressing the 
hope that without sacrifice of principle all 
the churches, in loyalty to the truth, may 
come into unity of spirit and hearty co-op- 
eration; commending the “conciliatory 
councils of the late President Hopkins” and 
trusting that the ‘‘ Prudential Committee of 
the Board and the Board itself will seek, by 
all means within the bounds of Christian 
love, to preserve inviolate its historic atti- 
tude of comprehensive co-operation with its 
Congregational constituents’; and exhort- 
ing the churches to ‘‘ continued loyalty to 
the support of the great work of foreign 
missions, in confidence that impending dif- 
ficulties will surely vanish in the presence 
of the great Head of the Church.” 


.... The General Conference of the Ameri- 
can Wesleyan Connection, a small, non- 
episcopal body formed in the “ forties,” in 
the midst of the anti-slavery agitation, by 
secession from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was held last month in La Otto, 
Ind, It was the twelfth quadrennial ses- 
sion. The Rev. N. Wardner was re-elected 
president, also editor of the American Wes- 
leyan. Only routine business was trans- 
acted. 


....The Bishops of Lichfield and Salis- 
bury have been holding conferenees with 
Bishops Reinkens,of Germany,and Hertzog, 
of Switzerland, and other Old Catholics, 
and it is said that the results are such “‘ an 
agreement of views touching the constitu- 
tions and creeds of their respective Churches, 
as to render it probable that there may soon 
be intercommunion between Old Catholics 
and Anglicans. ° 


....The Free Protestant churches of 
France held their twentieth Synod in Clai- 
rac recently. Pastor Holland presided, and 
Dr. E. de Pressensé, who is also Senator, 
preached the aunual sermon. The Synod 
was marked by the cordial exchange of 
brotherly courtesies with representatives of 
the Reformed Church. 


....The United Presbyterian Association, 
which consists of ‘‘ friends of purity of wor- 
ship’’—anti-organ—will hold its second con- 
vention in Xenia, November 15th. One of 
the questions to be discussed is, ‘‘ What is 
present duty in view of the state of our 
Church?” 





Missions. 


LAST week we published, from an Ameri- 
can resident in Seoul, Korea, a reply to 
an article on Korea, by a valued contrib- 
utor, printed in August last. We also have 
a reply from the Rev. H. G. Appenzeller, of 
the American Methodist Mission in Seoul, 
from which we take the following para- 
graphs: 


The Chinese representative here undoubtedly 
has his eyes in the back of his head and is bent 
on mischief; but he failed in his warlike scheme 
in the summer of 1886 mainly through the oppo- 
sition and exposition of Judge Denny, whese in- 
fluence is strong with the King and the people. 
He (the representative) opposed with all his 
power, brag and blustersending a Minister from 
Korea to the United States, but he failed.. I re- 
gard sending the Embassy to Washington as one 
of the most hopeful signs of the substantial prog- 
ress of Korea. It is a proclama‘ion to the world 
of her independence. The King expects to send 
representatives to every nation in treaty relation 
with his kingdom. What China will do is un- 
known, but Korea means to step forth among 
the nations of the earth. 

“he present prospects of Korea are” not 
**gloomy indeed.” The Royal College taught 
by three Christian gentlemen from the United 
States is sowing the seeds of a broad liberal 
education among the higher classes. Bishop H. 
W. Warren, a few days ago “opened” the fine 
brick college hall of the Pai Chai Hakdang, 
which he aptly called “the gift of the United 
States to Korea.” To this school all classes can 
come, and last year sixty-three students were 
enrolled in it. Evangelistic work is going on 
quietly and many are seeking the way of life. 
I know of men who have walked hundreds of 
miles in order to find a missionaFy who can tell 
them of Jesus and the forgiveness of sins, As 
in the days of old “ the common people hear the 
word gladly."’ A colporteur of mine was beaten 
or at least struck by Koreans twice in one day 
for offering to give them the Gospel and our 
Catechism, but he has no idea of leaving his 
work. I believe the future of Korea is hopeful 
and not gloomy; I believe this because I have 
faith in the Gospel of Christ. The spirit of 
progress is not dead; it is growing daily, and 
with the steady increase of trade, the introduc- 
tion of schools and the spread of Christianity. 
young Korea will yet be heard from. ’ 

.... The curious medley of races reached 
by the Missionary Station at Monastir, 
European Turkey, is shown by the record 
of the church in that city. At the last com- 
munion of the Monastir Evangelical Church 
four were admitted on profession of faith. 
Of these one was an American lad, son of 
one of the resident missionaries, one was a 
Greek, one a Bulgarian girl, and one wasa 
Gypsy maiden. Among the members of 
that church there are also Albanian and 
Wallachian converts. The missionaries of 
the American Board at Monastir live almost 
in astate of blockade. Only one of the roads 
leading: out of the city is open to traffic, all 
the others being in the hands of brigands. 
These enterprising robbers come to within 
a mile or two of the gates of Monastir to 
waylay and carry off for ransom unlucky 


travelers who have ventured to expose them- 
selves to capture. 


....The preaching places of the American 
Board Mission in Constantinople have a 
somewhat polyglot character. At Scutari 
Armenian preaching is followed by English 
preaching, and by Turkish preaching in the 
evening. In Koom-Kapou, the Greek service 
is followed by a Turkish service. The same 
is the case at Samatia, In Pera are Greek 
and Armenian services, and at the Bible 
House a Greek service is followed by a Turk- 
ish service, sustained at the expense of 
the Trustees of the Bible House fund. Tak- 
ing all these congregations together it is fair 
to estimate the Sabbath attendance on the 
Gospel preaching in the city at about one 
thousand, 


.... The Church of England Zenana Soci- 
ety is the most enterprising society of its 
kind;probably in the world. It has 88 mis- 
sionaries, with 445 Bible-women and other 
agents locally engaged; four normal schools 
with 123 pupils, and 133 other schools with 
4 . ‘ . ranr 9 228 
5,411 scholars. Last year 2,364 zevanas were 
regularly visited. Financially it received 
19,497 rupees in Government grants, 7,916 
rupees in fees, and 18,953 rupees locally sub- 
scribed. Its home receipts during the year 
amounted to $118,185. 

.. The ChinaInland Mission held a nota- 
ble conference some months since in Hung 
Tung, Shansi Province, West China, three 
hundred Christians taking part in it. In 
connection with it, fifty-two women and 155 
men were baptized. Last year 163 converts 
were baptized in the province, in which 
there are three stations, twenty-three mis- 
sionaries and fourteen native helpers. <A 
feature of the conference was the reports 
given by workers, showing that the people 
are being wonderfully stirred by tidings of 
the new religion. 

..«. The Turkish Government has attempt- 
ed to close the service held on Sabbath af- 
ternoons at a room over the Mission Read- 


ing-room at Koom-Kapou, in Constantino- 
ple. Minister Straus has, however, thus far 
succeeded in defending the ye of the Mis- 
sion to hold worship in that place, 
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Literature. 

The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivatent to their pub- 
ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice) 


R. W. GILDER’S POEMS. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THE ideal in art is the highest exponent 
of truth, it is the best expression of that 
spiritual value which resides in every 
form of Nature. There is no compiete 
figure of truth in a mere imitative draw- 
ing, no matter how cleverly executed. 
The soulless body of a man is nota man, 
the mere statement of a fact is not an 
adequate presentation of the fact. The 
most valuable meanings of things are 
like subtle essences, characteristic 
fumes and individual flavors; they can- 
not be described or depicted, but must be 
intimated or suggested by that divine in- 
direction which is the peculiar quality of 
the highest art. If one dared 
tific one might say that every true work 
of artisan expression of a function, or 
the presentation of a final truth. If 
Keats had written: *‘ I walked out 
night and heard a nightingale sing,” that 
would have been the 
fact, of which his famous ode is the final 
artistic expression. Now, nothing could 
be more true to human experience than 
are both the fact and the artistic in- 
terpretation and distillation of that fact’s 
most precious possibilities. A mountain 
is a substantial reality, but the sun set- 
ting behind the mountain makes it a glo- 
Mr. Gilder, 
whose poems I purpose to consider here, 
has said that modern realism is the ‘ dis- 
covery of life.” If he means by this that 
mere reproduction of the actual, mere 
yrouping, arranging and cataloguing of the 
forms and phases of real life must consti- 
tute the best result of art, he is across the 
world from my point of view. But if he 
means that realism in its best sense 


per- 


be scien- 


one 


bald realism of a 


rified, a transcendent reality. 


is the 
ideal expressed in terms of the real, I 
That truth to life is the 
prime essential of art cannot be ques- 
tioned; but this not limit art to 
mere diary work, yet to detailed 
transcripts of things, places and persons, 
just as they have been observed and noted. 
Anatomy is a substantial, structural ne- 
cessity in depicting life; but it is not the 
whole of life. What the eyes see and what 
the ears hear and what the nostrils record 
are a good part of artistic need, but there is 


agree with him. 


does 


nor 


informs 
genius and thrills its creations with the 


what the soul is aware of which 


wonder of life. When God made Adam 
in his own image the man _ stood out 


against the universal background a ma- 
terial reality; then God breathed into 
Adam's nostrils the breath of life and man 
became a living soul. The simple lan- 
guage of the sacred book cannot be im- 
proved upon by any critic who would 
wish to phrase the best expression of ar- 
tistic creation. is that 
into which the god of genius has blown 
the breath of life. 


for God looked upon Adam and found him 


Idealism realism 


Nor is this quite all; 


good, Thisis the end of art. The crea- 
tor must look upon his creation and find 
it good. 
Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. 
Gilder has had this great truth in mind 
throughout the making of his poems. 
Three beautiful volumes just issued by 


the Century Co., are: The New Duy, The 
Celestrial Passion and Lyrics; these con- 
tain all of Mr. Gilder’s poetical work. 
The first impression one gets from this 
verse is that of sincerity. I cannot recall 
a strain or a phrase that may be said to 


ring with the uncertain sound which 
cannot be dissociated from the assumed 


mood in music and poetry. The chords 
are perfect, the feeling genuine, and the 
purpose lofty and pure. Now and again 
a tantalizing obscurity, a shadowy dim- 
ness of outline, comparable in a degree 
to the same feature in many of the Shakes- 
peare sonnets, make one hesitate in judg- 
ing; but even when obscurest the effect 
in most instances is somehow suggestive 
and fertilizing to the imagination. One 
thinks of Rossetti in connection with 
some of these poems, not because there is 
a structural or essential likeness, but be- 





cause of a certain atmosphere of 
the studio in them or about them. 
What I mean, perhaps, is that Mr. Gilder 
isa genius of kin to Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, but far more modern and sane. 
Comparison stops here. Rossetti is a 
unique figureinart. Mr. Gilder is unique, 
but different. All these poems are finished 
in every detail with the loving care of the 
maker who revels in the creative act, and 
there is in them a something which guar- 
rantees the living and harmonious fiber 
and tissue of them. In the common sense 
they are not and never will be popular; 
but connoisseurs will find in them some- 
thing to prize greatly, and poets will covet 
the author’s recipe. 

It has been too long accepted, or half 


accepted as settled that strength in 
art presupposes a certain degree of 


crudeness, that quintessence is for the 
effemina:e palate. If this were true, 
then Mr. Gilder’s poems stand 
for nothing. Here refinements of 
expression and gossamer-spun shreds of 
ancy so deftly displayed that one must 
linger with them in order to disentangle 


would 
are 


one’s consciousness, as it were; and here too 
are romanesque fantasies set in the strong- 
This moment he is a pre- 
Raphaelite, the next he is an idealist, a 
Greek, and 


est phrasing. 


anon he is an American 


pure and _ simple; many times, 
however, he stands aloof from all 
the singers of our day in _ re- 
spect of what may be called the tone 


of his work and the scheme of color in it. 
The New Day has a lofty monotony not 
unlike that in Rossetti’s ‘‘ House of Life”; 
but its spirit is more directly in affinity 
with the present than is that of Rossetti’s 
work, and its style is not so marred by 
Mr. Gilder 
fewer pet words and phrases than any of 
the younger English-writing poets. He 
is as intense as Swinburne, but does not 
have as much faith in the efficacy of 
**hot,” ‘*red,” ** burn” and ‘ fire.” More- 
over the passion in all his lyrics is pure 
and subdued, even when it is richest and 


mannerism. Indeed, has 


most condensed. 
“1 would I were the song thou lovest so, 

At sound of me to have thine eyelids tall,” 
is his expression of a thought of which 
some poets would have made a lurid dis- 
play. 

“The best things are thetruest,” . . 

Love is the fruit of mortal pain, 


And she hath winter in her blood” 


“ O birds that flit o’er wheat and wall 
And from cool hollows pipe and call.” 


* A rose, not bloodless torn 
From that which hideth 
fhoema™ . . 


June tree many a 


* But O, thou other part 
through whom the 
hold” , 


Of me! whole world I be- 
* The one great God I know 
Hears the same prayer over and over.” 
* My secret soul of bliss 
Is one with the singing stars 
And the ancient mountains miss 
No hurt that my being mars.” ‘ 

The last of the above quotations is full 
of Emersonian All of 
them (and I could add a hundred more) 
are touched with the peculiar charm of 
Mr. Gilder’s genins. 


suggestiveness. 


The reserve of which I have spoken 
time and again gives to some passage a 
force most powerfully dramatic, as where, 
in the Sower, the seed is shaken 

* As God shakes hail 

Over a dooméd land, 
When lightnings interlace 

The sky and the earth, and his wand 
Of love is a thunder-flail.” 

So far I have treated the New Day as 
though it were a mere bundle of miscel- 
laneous lyrics. The poet would not have 
them so treated, and the reader, as he 
comes to the end, will find his under- 
standing flowing back over all the poems 
to gather them up into a whole, like a 
rosary, and the meaning will be strong 
and sweet in the light of the 

After Song. 

“Through love to light, oh wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 
Through love to light, through light, O God, 

to thee, 

Who art the love of love, the eternal light of 

light!” 

So, too, the Celestial, Passion is a gar- 





land whose flowers touch and mingle 
their perfumes into one. You cannot say: 
This isapoem; nor can you say: These 
are distinct poems. The waft from the 
collection is a unity of sweets. I shall 
transcribe here a bit of eight lines, and 
wonder if the reader will find in it a sat- 
isfaction which to me is inexpressible, 
and a confirmation of something which 
must be reeonfirmed every day: 
“If Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—I say 
That of all mankird I cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 
“If Jesus Christ is a God— 
And the only God—I swear 
I will follow him through Heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea and the air!” 
This sketch Mr. Gilder offers as the 
thought of a heathen sojourning in Gali- 
lee in the year 32, but I take it and lay it on 
my own heart as a thought fit to be worn 
there in the year 1887, and forever. It is 
something to be remembered that a poet 
of our time closes a volume of his songs 
with a prayer like this: 
“O Lord of Light, steep thou our souls in thee! 
That when the daylight trembles into shade, 
And falls the silence of mortality, 
And all is done—we shall not be afraid, 
But pass from light to light, from earth’s dull 
gleam 
Into the very heart 
dream.” 

We who love poetry are not permitted 
to forget that the greater part of recent 
verse is of the pagan sort, or of the 
goody-goody sort. Christian poetry, as 
distinguished from mere hymn or church 
poetry, is very scarce in the latest offer- 
ings of the Muses. By Christian poetry 
I mean that in which is voiced the grand 
meanings of life, viewed by the light of 
Christian faith. Since Milton wrote there 
has been a mighty advance in all that 
tends to better the condition of men ina 
material way, and there has been, in a de- 
gree, a corresponding progress in the spir- 
itual temper of the world; but the art of 
poetry, as earlier did the art of painting, 
has parted from religion, and in doing so 
has lost its deepest and sweetest strain. 

If I can interpret Mr. Gilder’s poems, 
many of them are but the cries of a deeply 
religious soul sent up among the stars to 
find the ear of God. Read the sonnet en- 
titled the Celestial Passion : 


and Heaven of our 


“ O white and midnight sky, O starry bath, 
Wash me in thy pure, heavenly, crystal 
flood ; 
Cleanse me, ye stars, from earthly soil and 
scath, 
Let not one teint remain in spirit or blood. 
Receive my soul, ye burning, awful deeps, 
Touch and baptize me with the mighty 
power 
in ye thrills, while the dark 
sleeps ; 
Make me all yours for one blest secret hour. 
O alittering host, O high angelic choir, 
Silence each tone that with thy music jars; 
Vill me, even as an urn, with thy white fire, 
Till all Iam is kindred to the stars! 
Make me thy child, thou infinite, holy night— 
So shall my days be full of heavenly light.” 


That planet 


Such a prayer at the opening of the lit- 
tle volume makes one go further into the 
delicately decorated pages with a rever- 
ent sense of the consecration that has pu- 
rified them for the indwelling of a very 
lofty and noble spirit of art. 

In the volume entitled Lyrics, Mr. 
Gilder has bound upa wisp of short poems 
varying greatly in subject and tone. 
Most of the pieces are good, many of them 
are exquisite. I like those of light tone 
best, and wish I might quote two or three 
of them, especially ‘A Midsummer 
Song,” ‘* The Building of the Chimney,” 
and ‘“*The New ‘Troubadours.” The 
odelet for Decoration Day is a fine, nerv- 
ous lyric, and the quatrain ‘‘ North to 
the South,” embodies just the right spirit. 
“A Lament” is prose, not poetry, and 
strangely enough reminds one of both the 
Bible and Walt Whitman. Itis eloquent, 
passionate and full of strong lamentation 
indeed, but poetry without music is not 
poetry, no matter what else it is. If I 
felt called upon to do what once upon a 
time all critics delighted in doing, [should 
say that Mr. Gilder’s chief fault is his neg- 
lect of melody. Heis at the other ex- 
treme from Swinburne here, and his mu- 
sic falls short where Sydney Lanier’s over- 
leaped all proper bounds. 

In this fault, however, Mr. Gilder is 
sparing; some of his verse is superbly res 
onant, much of it has the quality of- 





leaving in one’s mind. snatches and 
strains of haunting sweetness; but its 
distinctive element is a noble picturesque- 
ness. This is like a water-color, that like 
a pastel sketch, the other like a rich pic- 
ture in oil, we find ourselves saying as 
we pass from poem to poem; the very 
atmosphere of the atelier is about us. 
Perhaps the thought comes up too fre- 
quenfly that if Mr. Gilder had not sur- 
rendered to poetry he would have been a 
noble painter; his leaning appears to be 
so decidedly toward the methods of the 
graphic masters. His faults are the 
painter’s and the draughtsman’s faults, 
dimness of outline here, a little miscon- 
ception of perspective there, and 
less frequently a false tonic effect, 
as if too much use of color had made 
his eye uncertain. One is the readier to 
say these things of lyrics which fairly 
taunt one with the challenge to find a 
flowin their texture and fiber. Vain 
enough would be the quest for any fleck 
in the humanity, the sympathy, the 
charity or the spiritual sincerity of them. 
It is here that they register a high-water 
mark in American song. If they were 
assayed as are the precious ores, there. 
would be nothing base to cast out of 
them, for art’s sake, or for the sake of 
morals. In such poems as ‘‘ Nine Years” 
and *‘ At Night,” the very heart of a lov- 
ing man speaks with the certain voice of 
love. 

These volumes are beautifully printed 
and it is hard to confine one’s self to the 
text when the publisher’s art is so well 
worth notice. The decorations, set be- 
tween the poems here and there, make 
one think of those little handfuls of flow- 
ers one finds on desk or table, the simple 
and precious gifts of a dearest hand. 

‘ - ze 





MOorRE than usually noticeable is An El- 
ementary Treatise on the Theory of De- 
terminants, by P. H. Hanus. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston, 1886, pp. 217.) Although the first 
ideas of determinants were developed by 
Leibnitz, and published as early as 1693, but 
few works were written on this subject, and 
comparatively few mathematicians em- 
ployed this notation before the middle of 
the present century. The rapid growth of 
the use of this valuable instrument of ana- 
lytical research since that time, is evidenced 
by the fact that during the last fifteen years 
more than five hundred writings on this sub- 
ject, mainly articles in mathematical mag- 
azines, have been published. Hanus’s work 
is, we believe, the first American text-book 
ondeterminants. This book is well-adapted 
for use in college classes. After a short in- 
troductory chapter, containing an account 
of the origin of determinants and a prelim 
inary treatment of determinants of lower 
orders, the author develops, in the second 
chapter, the properties of determinants in 
general. The proofs, as a rule, are well ex- 
pressed and comprebenrsive. But, on page 33, 
in the proof of an expansion of a determin 
ant, the meaningless expression: ‘** All the 
terms of the determinant that contain no ele- 
ments from the first row or column,” is used. 
The clause following this is also incorrectly 
worded. On page 32 the number of second 
n*(n-1)? . n*(n-1)? 

41 instead of (2 1): 
In fact the author might easily have shown 

n! 
(n-r)!r! ) 
Throughout this chapter many well-chos-- 
en examples are added to exercise the 
student in the application of the princi- 
ples established. More than half of the 
book is contained in the third chapter, 
which is devoted to special forms of deter- 
minants and applications to algebra, analyt- 
ical geometry, and the theory of equations. 
Many illustrations are here givea of the 
beauty and simplicity of the use of deter- 
minants for many mathematical problems. 
The applications to the theory of equations 
provide a good supplement to an elementary 
course on that subject. The value of the 
third chapter might have been increased by 
the addition of exercises for the student to 
prove. This book contains but few errors, 
is well arranged, and is a worthy addition 
to the excellent series of higher mathemati- 
cal text-books recently published, and of 
which it forms a part. -Prof. M. G. 
Peck’s Elementary Treatise on Determi- 
nants (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1887, 
pp. 47), contains the essential principles of 
determinants, the multiplication theorem, 
a short article on the differential of a de- 
terminant, and applications to algebra. 
The subject is so clearly and simply set 
forth, and so well illustrated by easy ex~ 
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amples, that a student with a very element- 
ary knowledge of algebra may easily and 
quickly learn to apply determinants to the 
use for which they were originally designed 
—the solution of simultaneous equations. 
This book is fitted to interest the intelligent 
student, and to awaken in him a desire to 
study more advanced works on the subject. 
The value of a brief treatise on determi- 
nants is shown by the rapidity with which 
this book has been adopted by the schools 
and colleges, where time could not be 
spared for a more extended course. The 
latest addition to the popular series of 
mathematical text-books by Professor Peck, 
of Columbia College, is an E£lementary 
Treatise on Analytical Mechanies (A. 5. 
Barnes & Co., New York: 1887, pp. 319), a 
work on analytical mechanics. The au- 
thor’s ‘‘Elements of Mechanics’? which was 
received so favorably on its publication in 
1859, is superseded by this volume. Many im- 
provements have been made in the new 
book; a more modern phraseology has been 
used in some parts, more attention has been 
given to the subjects of moduli of ma- 
chines, work and energy, and considerable 
new matter has been added. Some of the less 
important and more elementary portions of 
the old book have been shortened or omit- 
ted, so that we now have a more advanced 
and a more valuable work in less space. 
The omission of the statement of the law of 
universal gravitation, however, is not an 
improvement. The book is attractive in ap- 
pearance, contains many examples, and fur- 
nishes a very desirable course in mechanics, 
which is both brief and comprehensive. 





.... Very much out of the ordinary line of 
sketches of literary celebrities are the two 
volumes, 16mo, of Pen Portraits of Literary 
Women by Themselves and Others, edited 
by Helen Gray Cone and Jeannette L. Gilder. 
Each portrait is introduced with a brief 
biographic sketch done by Miss Cone, fol- 
lowed by a compilation of the best ard most 
effective selections from other writers on 
the same subject. These selections have in 
general the vigor and freshness of original 
acquaintence. They are the feature of the 
work and give it a distinct superiority over 
other works in the same class. The series 
of portraits begins with Hannah More and 
runs on through the queenly succession 
down to Marian Evans. (Cassell & Co.) 
——_—The last number in the Messrs. Rob- 
erts Brothers ‘“Famous Women” is Madame 
de Staél, by Bella Duffy. It is a brillianc 
subject, and handled in a brilliant, as well 
as an intelligent manner. Anextract from 
the closing pages will give the best conrep- 
tion of the author’s discriminating and care- 
fully balanced style: 

“Tn closingthis rapid review of her works, 
one asks why was Madame de Sta#l not a great- 
er writer? The answer is easy: she lacked high 
creative power and thesense of form. Her mind 
was strong of grasp and wide in range, but con- 
tinuous effort fatigued it. She could strike out 
jsolated sentences alternately brilliant, exhaus- 
tive and profound, but she could not link them 
to other sentences so as to form an organic page. 
Her thought was ¢cfinite singly, but vague as a 
whole. She always saw things separately, and 
tried to unite theygarbitrarily, and it is general- 
ly difficult to foll out any idea of hers from 
its origin to its end. Her thoughts are like pearls 
of price profusely scattered, or carelessly strung 
together, but not set in any design. On closing 
one of her books, the reader is left with no con- 
tinuous impression. He bas'been dazzled and 
delighted, enlightened also by flashes; but the 
horizons disclosed have vanished again, and the 
outlook is enriched by no new vistas. 

“Then she was deficient in the higher quali- 

ties of imagination. She could analyze, but 
not characterize; construct, but not create. She 
could take one defect like selfishness, or one 
passion like love, and display its workings; or 
she could describe a whole character, like Na- 
poleon’s, with marvelous penetration; but she 
could not make her personages talk or act like 
human beings. She lacked pathos and had no 
sense of humor. Inshort, hers was a mind en- 
dowed with enormous powers of comprehension, 
and an amazing richness of ideas, but deficient 
in perception of beauty. in poetry and true orig- 
inality. She was a great social personage, but 
her influence on literature was not destined to 
be lasting, because, in spite of foreseeing much, 
she had not the true prophetic sense of propor- 
tion, and confused the things of the present with 
those of the future—the accidental with the en- 
during.” 
We note, however, occasional lapses into 
which she is betrayed by a not unnatural 
fondness of pointed sentences; as, for exam- 
ple, on page 93 we read: 

**Napoleon treated all such amiable theories 
as mere sentimentalism. If occasionaily sen- 
sual from love of excitement, he was essentially 
passionless, and looked upon women as toys. not 
assentient beings. He hated them to have 
ideas of their own; he liked them to be elegant, 
graceful and pretty.” 

But on page 105 we read: 

* Napoleon detested salons. It was his con- 
viction that a woman who disposed of social in- 
fluence might do anything in France, inasmuch 








as he held that the best brains in the country 
were female.” 


....One of the richest hand-books that 
have recently appeared in its line, is a work 
just issued from the Clarendon Press at Ox- 
ford, and entitled Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Book of Genesis, by G. J. Spur- 
rell, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. The book was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Professor Driver, who ren- 
dered the author much aid. As it professes, 
it is mainly intended for students beginning 
in the Hebrew language, though there are 
few students of any grade who will not give 
it a warm welcome and receive profit by it. 
The notes discuss matters of the text, of the 
grammar, of the lexicon, of interpretation, 
of the geography, ethnology and other kin- 
dred or appropriate sciences; they are up to 
the times in acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the subject, and cover a very wide 
range of reference. Fullness and careful- 
ness in the matter of Semitic learning ap- 
pears to be the chief characteristic, unless, 
whichis better, we should say instead that 
fullness of study and learning of the Book 
of Genesis itself is its characteristic. In 
method, exactness, clearness and brevity of 
statement, fearless meeting of difficult ques- 
tions and fearless confession of ignorance 
where necessary, together with its fair pres- 
entation of the different views of others, and 
its own competency and judgment, put it at 
once above the multitude of notes and com- 
mentators. As a guide to the larger litera- 
ture of the subject in the several passages 
it isa most desirable and enjoyable book. 
In one capital matter the work is of especial 
help to beginners; in giving idiomatic Eng- 
lish phrases for the idiomatic Hebrew which 
the translators have too often suffered to pass 
into English versions, often to the destruc- 
tion of the sense for all except the scholars. 
The work is scientific, however; nut a relig- 
ious or dogmatic commentary, but such a 
series of notes as the scholar delights to see 
in connection with the original text, for a 
learner. Such works will prove a better 
basis for sound faith and thorough furnish- 
ing to all good works than the commenta- 
ries which start with a dogmatic basis and 
occupy so much space with special pleading 
to “reconcile” this or that passage mathe- 
matically with this or that ecclesiastical 
formula. It can scarcely be that this work 
will not be of great help to theological stu- 
dents and the working clergy. To the work 
are added two Appendices, one on the com- 
position of the Pentateuch, or Hexateuch 
rather (including the book of Joshua), and 
the other on the Hebrew names of God. The 
former states the present aspect of criticism 
with regard to the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, but takes no position respecting the 
age of its writing, nor commits itself to the 
theories of the writers whose views * he 
states; though believing that the Hexateuch 
is the result of a *‘ redaction’’--as indeed the 
most strict advocate of the Mosaic author- 
ship may do. The second appendix dis- 
cusses the recent, as well as the former 
views respecting the Hebrew names of God; 
but here, as everywhere else in the book, 
the style is clear and terse, the presentation 
of the author’s own views moderate and 
modest. American scholars will recognize 
the fidelity of its research when they ob- 
serve that it quotes Hebraica and The 
Presbyterian Review as authority on cer- 
tain points. The book is a 12mo, pp. xii, 
380, and can be had in New York of Macmil- 
lan & Co. 


sarin Any one who wishes to know what it 
costs to found a college or a university and 
wishes to know how much beside the mere 
cost in money and business enterprise enters 
into the problem should read the History of 
the College of California, by the Rev. Sam- 
uel H,. Willey, D.D. The gold fever had 
hardly begun and San Francisco with all its 
potentialities and possibilities was yet like 
Jacob ‘“‘a plain man abiding in tents,’’ when 
a band of New Englanders, true to the in- 
stinct of their race, had themselves incor- 
porated to make a college. The men who 
became that corporation were Chester §. 
Lyman, now a Professor at Yale; the Hon. 
Sherman Day, son of the venerable ex-Presi- 
dent of Yale, who was then living; Forrest 
Shepard, afterward Professor, and who 
lived and died at New Haven; the Hon. 
Frederick Billings, now of Vermont, who 
after his good work in California has lived 
to be the munificent patron of letters in his 
native state; and last, but, not least, a man 
who is less known to fame only be- 
cause his whole life has been buried in the 
work to which he then devoted himself, the 
Rev. S. H. Willey, D.D., the author of the 
present history. How the work wert on 
and to what it grew in its original charac- 
ter as “The College of California,’ this 
well printed and intensely interesting oc- 
tavo recites. It had at length in 








its possession the unmatched landed estate 
at Berkley, the site of the present Univer- 
sity of California, fronting the Golden Gate. 
It had a corps of professors, organized 
classes of students, buildings, apparatus, a 
library, aconsiderable property, and a slow- 
ly but steadily increasing body of influen- 
tial alumni and friends. At this moment 
the State University project came up, sug- 
gested by the Federal donation of lands for 
an agricultural and mechagic institution. 
There was great danger of division,and loss 
of funds, winding up in that final fate which 
has fallen on many of our states, a dozen 
colleges and universities, with not a college 
or university among them all. To prevent 
this the College of California took the step 
which was afterward officially recognized 
by the regents of the state as the initial 
step in the founding of the university and 
the planting of it on the noble domain it 
now holds at Berkley. They offercd to 
make over their whole property and charter 
to the regents for the founding of the new 
university, of which it was to be, as it inev- 
itably must be, the controlling center. This 
was done in i868. In a little less than twen- 
ty years the college as such had achieved 
its mission, and ended its separate exist- 
ence. Dr. Willey’s history ends at this 
point. Its special value lies in the record of 
the earlier time. of the circumstances which 
led to the transfer, the terms on which it 
was made and the present and future rela- 
tions of the college to the university. The 
volume contains also interesting records of 
the work of the college and of the meetings 
of its alumni and friends. (San Francisco: 
Samuel Carson & Co.) 


.... The burning religious problem of the 
age is forcibly presented by Mr. Samuel 
Lane Loomis in Modern Cities and Their 
Religious Problems. This volume is in 
point and substance the companion volume 
to be readin connection with ‘‘Our Coun- 
try,”’ by the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., who 
introduces Mr. Loomis’s work with a full 
preface. The chapters which compose the 
volume were originally, with one exception, 
a course of lectures delivered in Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1886. Some of them 
have appeared in the Andover Review. 
They state the problem and show what has 
been done to solve it and the lines of en- 
deavor which promise the best results. It is 
difficult in discussions of,this nature to avoid 
some exaggerations on the one hand and on 
the other to make sure that one will always 
keep to the hard lines and cool ground of 
tact and principle and not be swept off into 
sentimental generalizing by his feelings. 
There are some tracesof both these de- 
fects in Chapter II and Chapter III of the 
present volume. The statement of the 
breach between the Protestant churches in 
the cities and the workingmen is too strong 
and in the following chapter, strongly as 
the author writes and reasons against the 
socialistic view of things, there are passages 
which smack far too strongly of the peril- 
ous notion that the great wrong of modern 
civilization is in the accumulation of prop. 
erty and the refusal to recognize labor 
as the source and rightful owner of 
wealth. The author complains that capital 
gets the larger share of the profits. How can 
it be otherwise in a free society where every 
one who has power in him to go ahead and 
make money gets into the capital class? 
What but social despotism can prevent the 
people who are able to win or to earn from 
doing so and getting the larger share? Itis 
only fair to add that a careful reader will 
perceive that the author’s sociology is 
sound. The chapters on methods of philan- 
thropic endeavor and, especially those which 
show what has been done are wise and help- 
ful. We commend the book heartily to our 
readers. (The Baker & Taylor Co.) 


...Among elegant books which stand 
alone by themselves, we name the Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s edition of James 
Russell Lowell’s classic poem, The Vision 
of Sir Launfal, in large octavo, im- 
printed on superb heavy paper, that will 
bear comparison with Whatman’s, so heavy 
that each leaf is mounted on an elastic back, 
and with illustrations by J. W. Alexander, 
Bruce Crane, F. W. Freer, R. Swain Gif- 
ford, Alfred Kappes, H.S. Mowbray, Wal- 
ter Sherlaw, and F. Hopkinson Smith. 
These illustrations are printed on India pa- 
per, fastened to the page only at the corners 
and loose on the back. They consist of 
artist’s proofs engraved on wood by the dis- 
tinguished artist Frederick Juengling and 
of fae-simile reproductions of artists’ draw- 
ings in the text. Some of these are done 
with a richness and fullness of picture- 
like effect which leave nothing to be desired, 
as, for example, the reproduction of R. 
Swain Gifford’s camels in the desert, and 
Bruce Crane’s winter scene and Hopkinton 
Smith’s day in June, The binding and 


make-up of the book show the unap- 
proachable taste and good judgment 
of Mr. Mifflin. (Price $10.00). 
Another modestly magnificent piece 
of work is a Bunch of Violets, by Irene E. 
Jerome, to whose pencil are due the designs 
and whose literary ingenuity and indus- 
try have culled from the latter-day poets a 
poetictext to carry on her idyl. The art 
movement of the book starts with a lovely 
little girl bringing her basket of new-found 
violets to the doorand runs on with her 
through the fields, the vales, the woods and 
mossy banks, where théy bloom until the 
season ends, and we find her disconsolate 
and weeping among the flowerless plants 
because *‘ Spring is gone and I can find no 
more violets.”” The two larger designs of 
the clump of beeches on the lake and of the 
larches by the brook are works of unusual 
merit. For the engraving on wood and the 
printing Mr. George T. Andrews is respon- 
sible. (Boston: Lee & Sheperd; New York: 
Chas T. Dillingham. 4to, $3.75.) 





....The material that is worked up in Mr. 
Pyle’s Wonder Clock is, of course, not orig- 
inal. But the treatment is, and is so good 
in its way that we must call Howard Pyle 
a master workman, both with pen and pen- 
cil, whose “hand and head,” to translate 
the motto placed by him at the end of his 
this year’s book, work harmonizingly and 
beautifully together. Thereis no falling off 
to be noticed in the volume he has produced 
for this season, The Wonder Clock, or Four 
and Twenty Marvelous Tales; being one 
for each Hour of the Day; written and 
illustratcd by Howard Pyle. Embellished 
with verses by Katharin? Pyle. The illus- 
trations are in the same quaint, slightly an- 
tique, free style which characterized his 
previous work. The story and the illustra- 
tions coming from the same hand run along 
together. Itis only a matter of course that 
the stories are of unequal merit, for some 
must eclipse the others. Asa whole they 
make a most ingenious and diversified col- 
lection of magic and wonder tales which 
cannot failto delight young readers. The 
poetic proems to the successive/stories are 
done by Katharine Pyle with great spirit 
and in harmony with the book. Theartistic 
execution and make-up of the book are 
striking. The general impression of Mr. 
Pyle’s illustrations is one of strength and 
sweetness. The lights and shadows are con- 
trasted in such a way as not to harden lines 
that should be soft, or to frighten the sweet, 
gentle and simply beautiful things out of 
the picture. (Harper & Brothers. Large 
8vo.)———It makes a great impression of the 
rich feast the St. Nicholas spreads before 
its young readers when the material for 
such an illustrated juvenile is taken from its 
pages as The Brownies. Their Book, by 
Palmer Cox. The rhymes and droll illus- 
trations run along together in a Brownie 
epic, an Iliad of fun whose author must have 
been trained in the school of Lilliput. and 
filled himself with quips and harmless non- 
sense to lighten the load of care or flya 
youngster’s heart in, like akite in the merry 
gales of fun. (Century Co, $1.50.) 


....[van* Paria, whoever may stand for 
that name, has brought out a second series 
of Thoughts. We do not believe in epigrams 
as alivelihood. They are not good for the 
author. They are not good for the reader. 
They are in general a choppy, sandy, dan- 
gerous kind of literature, bad in style, very 
uncertain as a vehicle for conveying truth, 
and blessed only to the one reader among 
ten thousand who happens to make his al- 
lowances right and to get the oracular re- 
sponse in the right focus. Ivan Parin does 
not redeem his race from their defects, 
though to do him justice we must admit 
that he does illustrate in a way and to a de- 
gree not common in these days, the merits 
and advantages of this method of speech. 
It does not prove in his handsany more than 
it has in those of others who have used it, 
the key to original and undiscovered treas- 
ures, but it gives anew and often a better 
form for the expression of an old thought 
than it ever had before, as, for example, 
, To remain as good as we are, we must ever 
strive to become better than we are’’; or, 
“The small soul lives itself in; the great 
soul lives itself out’; or, “‘ By falling before 
God, we rise toward him.’’ Some are good 
condensations as: ‘‘ God exists, but only for 
those that have eyes to see him”’; ‘‘ In the 
Church I seek God; in my chamber I find 
him.”’ This is certainly an effective brev- 
ity. 

“When a philosopher comes unto me and 
saith: ‘Brother, I can prove unto thee there is 
no God.’ I answer: ‘ Brother, follow me, and I 
will show thee a keg of powder into which I can 
throw a firebrand without harm unto thee, 
What, thou wilt not follow me? Wherefore, 
then, shall I listen to thy godless talk °?” 





The vices of this style are many, but, on the 
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whole, we like it for the merits it has, and¢ 
in doing so afford a practical denial of the 
author’s epigram: ‘‘ Men are liked less for 
the virtues they have than for the vices they 
have not.”’ (Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 50c.) 


....From the Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of 
Boston, the fascinating story of Juan and 
Juanita, by Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor 
which has been running as aserial in St. 
Nicholas, receives its well-deserved embodi- 
ment in a good book. The story which is 
vouched for as substantially true has been 
a chief attractionin the St. Nicholas during 
the year past. It is an expanded American 
version of ‘‘ Hermann and Dorothea,” with 
the brilliant coloring of Mexico and Texas 
life and scenery for its atmosphere. 
The Rev. E. E. Hale’s In His Name has now 
been before the public some thirteen years 
and wona sure place among religious clas- 
sics, and especially in the yet more limited 
circle of Christian classics. The Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, bring it out 
this year on heavy paper, in large 
type, and in an edition enriched with 
numerous spirited illustrations by the 
Royal Academician G. P. Jacomb-Hood, 
and handsomely bound for agift book. 
We like the downright honesty of 
Miss L. M.Alcott’s preface to Lulu’s Libra- 
ry, in which she confesses that most of the 
stories in the fascinating volumes which 
compose the series were written when she 
was sixteen, for her younger sisters, and 
published afterward under the name of 
** Flower Fables.’”’ This honest frankness 
is as reassuring as it is rare, and throws over 
the stories the interesting light of their ex- 
ceedingly young authorship, an authorship 
so youngas to be almost romantic, and to 
place them in the catalogue of literary feats. 
We envy Miss Alcott the pleasure of review- 
ing these achievements of her girlhood, and 
more than all we envy her that with her 
ripened judgment and long literary experi- 
ence she can review them now and discover 
that they still hold their own in the front 
rank of their class. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers.) 








....The splendid achievements of our 
Navy in the early days of the Republic, 
from the subject of James Russell Soley’s 
The Boys of 1812 and Other Naval Heroes. 
The book comes from the University press of 
the Messrs. John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, 
and is faultless in execution and well and 
copiously illuminated with stirring patriot- 
ic illnstrations. The book starts with an 
account of the growth of the United States 
Navy before and during the War of 1812, 
and follows the inspiring history down 
through the war with England, the hostili- 
ties with France, the Algerine war and the 
Mexican. Profossor Soley is in a peculiarly 
favorable position at Washington for orig- 
inal knowledge and authentic information 
derived from the public documents. His 
book, while popular and picturesque in 
style, makes a gratifying contrast to much 
of the work of the kind for young readers. 
The same author has in hand a similar vol- 
ume on the “Sailor Boys of ’61,’’ which is 
promised next year. (Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat.)————A very similar book for boys of 
the first class, written with care and knowl- 
edge and done in an altogether excellent 
style, is Blue Jackets of 1012; A History of 
the Naval Battles of the Second War. with 
Great Britain. This volume is edited by 
Willis J. Abbott, author of “ Blue Jackets 
of °61.” It contains an introductory ac- 
count of the anomalous “French war of 
1798."" The illustrations are strong and 
spirited, and by W. C. Jackson and H. 
W. MeVichar. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 33.) 
——We have on our desk the bound 
volume of the standard annual juvenile 
Chatterbox (Estes & Lauriat, Boston), and 
Miss Champney’s Vassar story for the sea- 
son, Three Vassar Girls at Home, (Estes & 
Lauriat.) 


....If adoubt remains in any friend of 
evangelical religion as to the fruitfulness of 
the recent Protestant work in France it will 
be dissipated by reading the absorbing lit 
tle book published last year by the Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, of London, but 
which has only reached us this week. It is 
the sequel of Dr. Bonar’s eloquent appeal 
“The White Fields of France’’ and is en- 
titled A Cry from the Land of Calvin and 
Voltaire. Were it not all so passionately 
in earnest and so solemnly true we might 
call it the romance of modern evangeliza- 
tion, There never was since the seventy re- 
turned to repeat their story with wonder to 
the Master who sent them forth, a more 
wonderful history than Mr. McAll relates, 
and as he began he goes on. Roman Catholic 
France has disappeared from the world as 
such, and Infidel France is at this moment 
in suspense over the question whether there 
is not in the Gospel of Christ a better and 
mere divine religion than has yet been 





taught her. If there is anything in human 
testimony the facts collected in this volume 
demonstrate that the French people are as 
ready for the Gospel as it is able to save. A 
more inspiring and encouraging demonstra- 
tion of this cannot be desired than is con- 
tained in the bundle of testimonies which 
are bound upin the one convincing volume 
to which we allude. Dr. Bonar writes ip 
the introduction a sketch of the whole work. 
The other chapters are furnished by several 
authors among whom are Mr. McAll, the 
Rev. W. W. Newell, Jr., and Pastor Theo 
dore Monod. We do not know that the lit- 
tle book has been republished in this coun- 
try. It should at least be made accessible 
here. 


....We have from the hand of ‘Susan 
Coolidge” an attractive volume which shows 
her in the new light of an historical student, 
A Short History of the City of Philadel- 
phia from Its Foundation to the Present 
Time. The materials of this sketch of the 
growth and development of Philadelphia 
were collected for the Tenth U.S. Census. 
It begins with the early settlements and the 
Quaker colonists. Naturally the most inter- 
esting part of the volume is that relating to 
the revolutionary and yet earlier period, 
though the recent growth of the city is ade- 
quately traced in the closing chapters. The 
work is done with brevity, without meager- 
ness, and gives the substance of the history 
in andntelligible, as well as an intelligent 
and spirited form. (Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers. 31.25.) We hope that our read- 
ers will be able to enjoy as we have,the read- 
ing of Sophie M. Daman’s Old New England 
Days. The incident of the story is not his- 
torical, but it is well contrived to give a true 
picture of the old life which glorified New 
England seventy-five years ago. The 
sketches are woven together by a simple 
thread into a story which may begin at Bur- 
lington, or perhaps at Swanton, Vermont, 
but, at all events, within sound of McDon- 
ough’s cannon at Plattsburg. The book has 
the cool freshness, the delightful simplicity, 
united with the strength and dignity of the 
times, and is written in a faultless style just 
enough touched with quaint old-time color- 
ing to transport the reader the more effectu- 
ally into the life he is reading of. (Boston: 
Cupples & Hurd. 31.25.) 





.... The Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co; offer the 
lovers of elegant books Ballads About Au- 
thors, by Harriet Prescott Spofford, illus- 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. The collec- 
tion is published in two editions, one on 
large paper, with photogravure illustra- 
tions,and the other onto smaller but equally 
fine paper, in which the iilustrations are 
printed from wood. The ballads are in Mrs. 
Spofford’s best vein, sprightly, picturesque 
and effective, $3.00. In Acts and Anec- 
dotes of Authors Mr. Charles M. Barrows, 
associate editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, sets down for every reader a mass of 
alphabetically arranged information con- 
cerning books, authors and publishers 
which cannot fail to be useful. The collec- 
tion does not run far back on the ground cov- 
ered by the encyclopedias, but deals with 
men now living or recently deceased, or 
whose lives and work are at least within the 
memory of the present generation. The 
notes are greatly condensed, judiciously 
prepared, and the volume will make a man- 
ual of which literary workers will at once 
see the value though examination shows 
that it cannot be relied on as a complete 
catalogue. (Boston: New England Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50.) We are not im- 
pressed with the juvenile volume Stories of 
Persons and Places in Europe, edited by 
E. L. Benedict and published by George 
Routledge & Sons. The ‘ copious illustra- 
tions’ are woodcuts that have done service 
on many a well-worn page, and the “ story” 
part of the book is far more detusive than 
* illustrative.” 








.... The Messrs. John Wiley & Sons publish 
a cheap editionof A. J. Downing’s Cottage 
Residences. This work, originally sold 
at 8.00 and in quarto size, is now met- 
amorphosed into an octavo and offered at 
$2.50. It contains in addition to A. J. Down- 
ing’s designs and commentary on them, 
Winthrop Sargent and Charles Downing’s 
select lists of trees and remarks on land- 
scape gardening, togther with George E. 
Harney’s annotations as editor. This edi- 
tion is published from the old plates. The 
designs were always good and we have noth- 
ing better now. In some respects Down- 
ing’s Cottage Residences have not yet been 
surpassed, or equaled. It was the first work 
of its kind to take the ground into consid- 
eration as an element of the building. It 
was also the first to give the windows ade- 
quate treatment. Mr. Downing’s estimate, 
of cost will, of course, not hold now. In a 
few instances they are corrected in this 
cheaper edition but not in all cases, as they 








should have been. This, however, is a point 
which does not affect the value of the book 
in these points for which it remains stand- 
ard. 


....The lovers of miiitary sketches have 
a treat before them in Horse, Foot and 
Dragoons; Sketches of Army Life at Home 
and Abroad, by Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum. 
These sketches were made at different times 
and for the most part several years ago. 
They give vivid pictures of the field man- 
euvers, drills and military operations of the 
English, French and German armies, and 
are splendidly illustrated with sketches by 
the author. The only taste of real cam- 
paigning in the volume is given in the 
American sketches. They are done witha 
vivid pen, full of spirit and dramatic reali- 
ty. Mr. Zogbaum is an artist in this city. 
The sketches which are by his own hand 
are striking enough to make a reputation 
even in this day of brilliant illustra- 
tion. (Harper & Brothers.) The Drum- 
Beat of the Nation is a history for juvenile 
readers of the ‘‘ first period of the War of 
the Rebellion from its outbreak to the close 
of 1862." It is in the dashing style of Mr. 
Charles Carleton Coffin, bubbling over with 
the patriotism of the war times and com- 
posed in a vicious, melodramatic, rattling 
style. The volume is handsomely manu- 
factured, and profusely illustrated by the 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 





.... The Pall Mall Gazette called the Rev. 
Edward J. Hardy’s ‘“‘How to be Happy 
though Married” ‘tthe Murray of matri- 
mony and the Baedeker of bliss.’”” His pub- 
lisher showed his enthusiasm by proposing 
to publish a volume of his sermons, and now 
we havein Faint yet Pursuing and Other 
Sermons the thoughts of this rich and racy 
writer on the more serious subjects that 
concern men for the hereafter as well as for 
the present life. Mr. Hardy is Chaplain 
to her Britannic Majesty’s Forces. Most 
ot the sermons in this collection were 
preached to soldiers, They are brief, pithy, 
and rich in points that bring the main sub- 
ject home to the hearts of men. The preacher 
showes himself a master of good sense and 
tact. Heisa born preacher in the sense 
that Latimer was, and the element of a 
rich, full, and devoted personality tells in 
his favorin all his sermons. They are not 
at all in the ordinary vein, and make a class 
by themselves, but the class is simple, direct 
and unmistakably useful. We wish it was 
larger. (London: T. Fisher Unwin; New 
York: Scribner & Welford.) , 


.... That indispensable work of reference 
for all musical people, Grove’s Dictionary 
of Musie and Musicians, has reached its 
latest parts, the Appendix, which will be 
extended, and we presume remedy all omis- 
sioms in the preceding pages. It is well in 
hand and present!y to appear, with a com- 
plete Index. The present installment con- 
tains as its leading articles the important 
one on Welsh music; on Weber, by Dr. 
Philip Spitta (an exhaustive and most val- 
uable biography, as long in itself as a mod- 
erate-sized volume; on ‘“‘ Working Out” 
(the technical phrase for the elaboration of 
the themes of a symphonic composition 
after their preliminary statement); on 
Frederick Wieck, and Zingarelli—the latter 
another admirable article—besides a great 
variety of short references included in the 
letters W and Z. We trust Sir George 
Grove will expedite the conclusion of his 
long task, and that the Dictionary may bea 
finished fact by midsummer or next au‘umn. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


...-The great trouble with Mary Allen 
West’s Childhood: Its Care and Culture is 
that the ambition to make a great octavo of 
seven or eight hundred pages has led her 
into temptation and landed her into com- 
monplace didactics. The book is sound and 
sensible. It contains wholesome sugges- 
tions on every phase of the mother’s prob- 
lem. It is embellished with illustrations 
and enriched with some fourteen good songs 
for the children. It is thoroughly Christian, 
and lays down a training which has never 
failed and never will to bring out the best 
possible results. Special pains are taken in 
the volume to show the importance of tem- 
perate habits in the home and especially to 
impress on parents the imperative necessity 
of instilling into their children the princi- 
ples and forming them to the habits of ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drinks. The 
Health Hints are good andsound. The vol- 
ume is published by the ‘‘Woman’s Tem- 
perance Publication Association,” La Salle 
St., Chicago. 


...-Ina little collection entitled The Pleas 
ures of Life, Sir John Lubbock brings to- 
gether a number of cheerful papers designed 
to suggest the various sources of enjoyment 
we have to rely on in life. With this ob- 
ject in view he discourses delightfully on 





the dutyof happiness and its conyerse 
the happiness of duty. He then turns to 
the consolations of literature and friends, to 
the pleasures of travel and of home, and 
closes with some allusion to what science 
and education have to offer to the promo- 
tion of a happy existence. The author con- 
fesses, however, that his own spirits are apt 
to be low. With all the brightness and 
sweetness of his chapters we do not wonder. 
The root of a serene hope and a peaceful life 
isnotinthem. They lack even the vision 
which devout pagans had, and end in an- 
other sad commentary on the vanity of the 
life that knows nothing of the “‘peace which 
passeth all understanding.”’ (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 


..-In the elegantly dressed little volume 
A Short History of Cheap Music, as Ex- 
emplified in the Records of the House of 
Novello, Ewer & Co., that well-known and 
highly important English house have 
sketched the successive stages of a commer- 
cial progress which has so significantly 
aided the advance of sound musical art in 
every English-speaking ngtion of the globe, 
and grouped together incidents in musical 
history, biography or trade with which 
their existence has been gpecially and so 
honorably identified. It is ashort but valu- 
able and entertaining retrospect, which 
cannot fail to be of unflagging interest to, 
especially, those concerned with the art in 
which Vincent Novello and the great estab- 
lishment perpetuating his name labored or 
still labor. Sir George Grove contributes 
an appropriate preface, and the book is 
embellished with some choice etchings from 
portraits. (London and New York: Novello, 
Ewer & Co.) 


-..-Col. George W. Williams, LL.D., is 
known tothe American public as an efficient 
officer in the late War and as the author of 
the ‘‘ History of the Negro Race in Amer- 
ica.”” He has now added to his list a new 
volume on the same general subject, A 
History of the Negro Troops inthe War 
of the Rebellion 1861-1865. It opens with 
two chapters on the military services of 
Negroes in ancient and modern times, the 
best pages of which relate to the part taken 
by colored troops in the Revolutionary War. 
In his vindication of his race, Colonel Wil- 
liams has produced an interesting and val- 
vable book. It has been compiled from 
official sources, and though greater accu- 
racy in details might have been attained is 
as full, fair and trustworthy as a work of 
this character can well be expected to be. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


....Aecording to James H. West religious 
souls are moving more and more away from 
that form of devout ‘‘petitional address” 
which is commonly called prayer, and ap- 
proaching ‘upward lookings of the soul to 
ward the Moral Ideal, together with a force 
ful urging of the will to the attainment in 
the life of all nobility and wholeness.”” He 
meets the great movement, with a hand- 
book which we should name its Book of 
Common Prayer, but to which he assigns 
the more magnificent title Uplifts of Heart 
and Will. The general result of these 
“ Uplifts” appears to us resemble that 
which a remorseless French critic fastened 
on Fichte’s philosophy, that it was a flight 
toward the infinite which began with the 
ego and never got beyond it. (Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 


.... Animal Life in the Sea and on the 
Land, is an attractive introduction to zo- 
ology for young readers, by Sarah Cooper. 
Scientific terms are generally avoided, but 
pains have been taken to make the book 
accurate and to keep it abreast of the pres- 
ent condition of scientific knowledge. As 
far as was possible in a book of its character 
the classification of Nicholson is followed. 
Beginning with the sponge a systematic 
progression is maintained throughout the 
animal kingdom. The book is well made 
and copiously illustrated with drawings and 
diagrams which greatly assist the author in 
her attempts to make clear the structure of 
animals and its adaptation to their habits 
and modes of life. (Harper & Brothers.) 


....Mr. George P. Upton, whose musical 
hand-books ‘The Standard Operas” and 
“The Standard Oratorios’’ have been excel- 
lent and popular little conveniences, has 
added athird to the series, The Standard 
Cantatas. For many reasons, too evident 
to any musician to require our here setting 
them forth, such a work seems much less 
desirable than its predecessors. Materials 
for it are too slight and, relatively speaking, 
too familiar, to require exactly this digni- 
fied kind of attention. The biographical 
matter introduced and some portions of the 
critical analysis is good; but the presence 
of these elements does not help the volume 
to any adequate raisond’étre. (Chicago: 
A.C, McClurg & Co.) 
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..The Longfellow Prose Birthday 
Book with, extracts from the journals 
and letters of the poet is edited by Laura 
Winthrop Johnson. It is the companion 
volume of the “Poetic Birthday Book’’ com- 
piled from the same author and is enriched 
with numerons illustrative sketches. (Tick- 
nor & Co., Boston). The “Come” and 
“Go” Family Text-Book is a blank book 
arranged with spaces for Births, Deaths 
and Marriages, which contain texts for 
every day in the year, published in an 
ornamented page, by the Messrs. Robert 
Carter-& Brothers. The compiler, John 
Strathesk, is the author of “Bits from 
Blinkbonny.”’ The Messrs. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert publish a selection of 
humorous passages from the published 
works of Henry Ward Beecher, which can- 
not fail of interesting the large public 
which has so long delighted in the wit of 
the great preacher. Itis entitled, Beecher 
as a Humorist and compiled by Eleanor 
Kirk, 








.. The Boston cooking school and Mrs. 
D. A. Lincoln’s connection with it have 
become so well known asto make it unnec- 
essary for us to give further notice of The 
Boston School Kitchen Text-Book; Lessons 
in Cooking for the Use of Classes in Pub- 
lic and Industrial Schools, than tosay that 
Mrs. Lincoln is the author, that the book is 
not designed to give recipes but methods 
and principles, and that it represents accu- 
rately the methods practiced in the Boston 
school. It is arranged with reference to 
the requirements of other teachers and cook- 
ing schools, for which purpose it is an ex- 
cellent manual. It strikes us as the best 
possible introduction a young housekeeper 
or cook could have to the mysteries of the 
art on which so much ofthe happiness and 
health of the family depend. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) We have noticed as 
they appeared the various little cookery 
manuals by that famous caterer, Thomas 


J. Murphy. The latest is Practice al Carv- 
ing, based on a twenty years’ successful ex- 
perience. Like all the other numbers it is 
brief and good. (Frederick A. Stokes.) 


....Mr. Charles Follen Adams introduces 
his Dialect Ballads with a good sense and 
modesty which require us to pass over defects 
so frankly admitted,in favor of the unques- 
tionable merits which have given his ‘‘Leedle 
Yawcob Strauss and Other Poems” an 
enviable circulation. Most of the poems 
which compose the present collection have 
already appeared in various publicationsin 
the East and West. They are entertaining 
and some of them amusingly humorous. 
One of the best is the comical screed on 
“The Water Mill,’”’ beginning: 

“Tread about dot vater-mill dot, runs the life- 
long day, 

And how der vater don’d come pack vhen 

vonce id flows away.” 
The Anglo-Teutonisms are hardly as funny 
as Hans von Breitmann’s, and are not always 
aboye criticism as, for example, the last 
line quoted above which should read ‘*‘ vhen 


vonce he flowsaway.’’ The author does not, 
however, stick to the Teutonic but tries his 
pen in other dialects, which he contrives to 
make the vehicle for. the expression of a 
good deal of genuine human sentiment. 
Harper & Brothers. 





.. Vol. III of the Forum, containing the 
issue of that incisive, compact and telling 
monthly for thesix months from Marchto Au 
gust inclusive of the present year, is now 
on sale. In direct contrast with what has 
been hitherto the acknowledged policy of 
all Reviews it is committed to no policy, 
party or principle, except that of reflecting 
public opinion, in which business it has 
achieved a wonderful success. 


Ne 
LITERARY NOTES. 


The American Bookseller has just issued 
aremarkably quaint little announcement 
of its forthcoming holiday number in 
rubricated black letter, and with the antique 
phraseology amusingly imitated. 





...“Seidel’s Industrial Instruction” trans- 
lated by Miss Margaret K. Smith, of the 
Oswego (N. Y.), Normal School, is to be 
published by D.C. Heath & Co. in a few 
days. Tbis book presents a philosophical 
exposition of the principles underlying the 
claims of hand labor to a place on the school 
program. 


..In view of the interest taken in the 
subject, among Protestants and Catholics, 


the Fathers of the London Oratory are. 


arranging for print the story of “The 
Lives of the English Martyrs Declared 
Blessed by Pope Leo XIII, on December 
29th, 1886.” An introduction to the vol- 
ume will be written by Father S. Keogh. 


.. David McKay, of Philadelphia, is just 
reprinting the novels of Charles Brockden 
Brown in an elegant limited edition on 
choice paper. It is strange that the repub- 














lication of a series of works of as much im- 
portance in the history of American litera- 
ture and, in many essential respects, of such 
interest in themselves, has been so long de- 
ferred. Mr. McKay’s edition will be a 
model one for the library. 


.- The first official and practical help to the 
study of the new “ Universal Language” 
will be the publication, by a prominent Mil- 
waukee house, of ‘‘Volapuk, an Easy Method 
of Acquiring the Universal Language; 
invented by Johann Martin Schleyer, pre- 
pared for the English-speaking public on 
the basis of Alfred Kirchhoff’s Hilfsbuch, 
with the addition of a Key to the Exercises 
anda Volapuk-English and English-Volapuk 
Dictionary” by Klas August Linderfelt,libra- 
rian of the Milwakee Public Library. This 
work is intended for the examination of all 


persons disposed to enter into the study of 
a tongue which is undoubtedly making 
rapid progress in Europe. 


.. The remark has often been made by 
enthusiastic students of standard Itahan 
literature and admirers of Manzoni withal, 
that Sir Walter Scott never wrote a histor- 
ical romance which compared creditably 
with Manzoni’s wonderful work ‘I Pro- 
messi Sposi’’ (with which title if translated 
simply as ‘‘ The Betrothed.” the name of one 
of Scott’s novels is, of course,identical). In a 


_recent number of Notes and Queries each 


writer is credited with a compliment that 
may have expressed, after all, Scott’s real 
opinion of the superiority of Manzoni in the 
same field of literature. When Manzoni was 
presented to Sir Walter, he politely said 
that he felt himself so indebted to the 
Waverly Series that ‘““I Promessi Sposi” 
might be justly set over to their authov. 
“*Tn that case,” replied Scott, ‘I Promessi 
Sposi’ is my best novel!”’ There ought to be a 
new and standard edition in English of this 
masterpiece—a hint we make to any pub- 
lisher who may take it. 


The November Lippincott’s contains a 
novelette ‘‘ The Terra-Cotta Bust’’ by Vir- 
ginia W. Johnson and an interesting paper 
on Eracles Bernal, the Mexican Bandit 
leader. The American Magazine, greatly 
improved as to its externals by a new cover 
offers as its opening feature a description of 
Mount Tacoma and it surrounding country, 
much better than its illustrations, and other 
articles by Abby Sage Richardson, Brad- 
ford Torrey, Jennie June and General 
Lucuis M. Fairchild. In Seribner’s is con- 
cluded *‘Seth’s Brother's Wife’’ the serial 
novel for the year, by Harold Frederic, one 
of the strongest studies of particularly 
American rural life and character that has 
lately appeared in fiction. The finely illus- 
trated account ‘‘ Wagner and Scenic Art,” 
by William F. Apthorp is embellished 
with drawings from instantaneons photo- 
graphs of the initial Baireuth performances 
of the ‘‘ Ring des Nibelungen,”’ * Tristan,” 
and “‘ Parsifal.”’” In Harper’s an enjoyable 
résumé of the delights of Southern Califor- 
nia as a residence are taken up by Edwards 
Roberts; the concluding portion of Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis’s ‘‘ Here and There 
in the South,” with Mr. William Hamilton 
Gibson’s beautiful drawings that accompa- 
ny it; the conclusion of Miss O’Meara’s 
serial ‘‘ Narka,” and a paper by Dr. Thwing 
on reformatory work among young crimi- 
nals are all worthy of mention. In St. Nich- 
olas a droll little home incident ‘‘ How 
Marie Obtained Miss Alcott’s Autograph,’ 
by ‘‘ Diogenes Tubb” is entertaining, and 
so is John R. Coryells description of ‘‘ Ele- 
phants at Work,” with its spirited pictures, 
Mr. E. S. Brooks tells most interestingly 
“the rest ’’ of the story of Pocahontas, who 
was Mrs. John Rolfe when she died, in 1617. 
In the Atlantic “A Lady of the Old 
School” is the opening paper, a group of 
Mrs. Susan Lesley’s ‘‘ Recollections” of her 
mother, Mrs. Lyman, of Northampton, and 
of the society which she gathered around 
her. Miss Jewett has a sketch of a New 
England by-way called “The Landscape 
Chamber,” a curious’ and pleasant story; 
and Percival Lowell contiaues his series of 
articles, ‘‘The Soul of the Far East,” by a 
paper on Oriental Art. In the English Il- 
lustrated Magazine, a rather weak poem 
by Algernon Charles Swinburne, ‘‘To a 
Seamew,”’ and W. Outram Tristram’s bright 
paper, illustrated by Hugh Thomson and 
Herbert Railton (whose work is, in each 
case, among the best of the class), ‘‘ Coach- 
ing Days and Coaching Ways,” are promi- 
nent contributions. The November num- 
ber of the Art Journal contains as a front- 
ispiece a photogravure plate from the pic- 
ture by J. L. Géréme, ‘“‘ Consulting the Ora- 


cle,”’ also known as “Napoleon and the 
Sphinx.’”’ Mr.F.G. Kitton discusses the brief 
life and work of Thomas Girtin, and in 
“Unavailable Art’ we have another in- 
structive paper from Mr. Lewis F. Day. An 
interesting and well-illustrated paper on 
Verona by Mr. Claude Phillips, is followed 
by the rescuscitation of a forgotten English 
painter, Rober! Streater. 
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Se in sivcdnes ncccessenvitensnes. 565. FPancene 123 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. By Harold Frederic. 

74x54, pp. vii, 405. The same................. 125 


Gupemge. the Land of ar * 


uetzal. By Wil- 
T. Brigham, A.M. 


, Dp. Xv, 435. The 


The Queens of Scotland. Abridged ana Adapted 
from Strickland’s “Queens of Scotland.” By 


Rosalie Kaufman. 746x444. In two volumes. 
Vol. 1, pp. 429. Vol. 11, pp. x, 488. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. Two Vol8...........ceccccees 3 00 
Copete. 1887. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, 
M.A. 934x744, pp. 410. | Set. 12 
Three nae Girls at Home. By Lizzie W. 
Champney. +3¢x7. pp. viii, 233. Thesame... 15 
The Boys of 1512. and Other Naval Heroes. By 
— Russell Soley. 9x7, pp. x, #38. The 
eobenstonsgesiedes toepiseseneeeskaneasveresses 2 50 


Social Cc Sustoms. 
. X, dz. Zheoceme vashetebaesosenasecsenhuchds 2 00 


York: Fords, Howard & 

Aseice t Library of the Nicene and P eee 

Fathers of the Christian Chur Edited 

by Philip Sc ae | D.D., LL.D. olume A 

14x74, pp. x, 568. ow York: The Chris- 
tian Lite vrture C Senpeng bedpeean 

Evangeliati Work in principle and 





ctice. 





ra 
7. 
: The Baker & Taylor Co. - 13 
uuiennial Dawn. Vol. I, The san of the ‘Ages. 
5, pp. = Pittsburgh, Penn,: Zion’s 


tch 
Beer of The ‘Bible. By James Death. 84x5% 
cone viii, 179. London, England: Trttbner & 
a) 





MARVELOUS 


MEILO RY 


w holly m .. BOCONERT., pace. 
ny book learned in one zeeet n 
Recommended by Mark Twain, hard 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor. wade b i Hroctor 
Dr. Minor, etc. Class of 100 Columbia law students, 
two classes, 200 each at Yale, 500 Le ay J of Penn., 
300 at Wellesley College, etc, Prospectus post free. 
__ PROF. L ISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EDGE-TOOLS °%555"<3: An encyclopedia 
of quotations, the brightest sayings of the wise and 


famous. Invaluable for debating societies, writers 
and public speakers. A treasure for libraries. 


In Sunshine and Shadow. By M. M. 
GENIUS sascor. $1.50. A book of piquant 
anecdotes about th 1d’s Tate sages and nota- 
bles. Intensely inter esting ~ t A permanent value. 
Sold at bookstores. Eith ong? postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by TICKNOR ed Cc Boston, 


Acloth-bound 60-page book 
PRACTICAL PIETY. 290" rieht, earnest x 
eral, helpful, readable sermons by Rev. ore kin a Lloyd 
Jones. “fa iled for 30 cents in stamps. Ca’ 

H. KERR & Co., Pub., 175 Dearborn St., oethicagoe. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE, 
Send for our Catalogue of old and pew Books at mee. 
veqouey low prices. Liberal terms libraries. H 














ces paid for old soohe. McHALE, ROHDE & CO. 
Pana 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 





FOR PRIZES IN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


In the Master’s tiendan Series, 














= t Scripiure Texts for 

Hear SEASE jone month, illustrated 

27 TS | with flowers in colors. 

a Ve : HEARTSEASE............. 1c 

A oo x 2, | ROSE OF SHARON....... 10c 
BS =o paw OF THE 

i ease WAERINT soni tetiniod We 

“ect rum BLADES OF GRASS...... We. 


The Children of the King Series. 


Scripture Texts for 
one month, printed in 
colors. 


FULL OF FAITH......... We 
PURE IN HEART......... 0c 
MEEK IN SPIRIT......... 10c, 





WHITER THAN SNOW... 1c. 








Beauty of the 
King Series, 


- Scripture Texts for 
one month. 

HIS COVENANT.......... 10c, 

HIS GOOD PROMISES..10c, 
HIS LOVING KIND- 

WEE ..s secsssnetens 10c 

HIS TESTIMONIES......10c* 


Superior to cards. Please examine them at 
your bookstore. 








. 
The new volumes in the “ Forget-Me-Not” Series are 


+OLDEN TEXTS, 
50 YFUL WORDS. 
Each. printed in colors and bound Sm cloth, .1...09 25c 


*,* Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
31 West 23d St., New York. 


Third “Volume Ready Nov. 15th. 


APPLETONS'’ 
CYCLOPADIA OF 
AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by 


JAMES GRANT WILSON AND JOHN FISKE, 





*,.* This great national work will be com- 
pleted in six volumes, royal octavo, of about 
800 pages each. Sold only by subscription. 
Full descriptive prospectus with specimen 
pages will be sent to any address on appli- 
cation, or an agent will wait upon any gen- 
tleman with specimen copies upon a request 
to the publishers to that effect. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YORE, 


19 Advertisers. Best Service for the money. Send 
for estimates to Goff’s Bureau of 
Advertising, \® Nassau Street, New York. 
NEWSPAPE PER A! DV ERTISIN NG, 
es y 
G. P. ROWE EO "4G Spruce Street 


"SEND for the Catalogue of Books of 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS 
530 Broadway, New ¥ 


N.Y. 


ork, 


ATES, 41 FARE Row, N. Y. 
NEW “ph PEK ADVERTISI GENT. 
Bought out 8. M | Sapeeece & Gen April, 1886. 


The Gospel Worker's Treasury 


Of Hymn and Revival Anecdotes. —, SS 
Outlines, and Scripture Readin, 
Compiled by Rev, E. 8. Lorenz, A. 

Over one hundred and fifty hymns illustrated; over seven hun- 
dred anecdotes gathered and classified; over five hundred texts, 
themes, and outlines prese nted. Indexes full and complete. 
Very highly commended by Christian workers for ministers and 
laymen. Large 12 mo., 387 pages, fine cloth, Postpaid, $1. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or send to the publisher, 


W, J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio, 








For any information about Aer ertising 
Address, 
_Newspaper Adv ertising Agents, Philadciphia, 
Tr HE BR, P, HUBBARD CO 
Are Judicious pevortiene Agents o and Experts. 
NE 1AVEN 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KiNG & BRO.. 202 Brondway, N.Y 
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Agents to Sell 
e'E HISTORY of 


@ BLACK 
PHALANX. 


No competition. The first of its 
kind to record the services of the 
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MUSIC. 


NewS.S. Library Books Seog eremaas 








Cross Corners. Warner........-- $1 ” 
Rizpah’s Heritage. Drinkwater . 1 50 
Jerry’s Little Nell. ........ «+++: 50 | 
Father Aldur. Giberne.......-- 1 50 
Isobel’s Between Times, Drink- | 

SN, bcs dnducadaneviestantawaess 1 50 
My Pearl. Astory. Graves..... 1 25 
The Gillettes. 6vols..... .....-- 4 50 
That Quisset House, Drink- 

es chibi eadekas JS0ke Kea eos 1 50 
Parables of Christ. A. 1. O. E. 1 00 | 
Richard and Robin, Banks.... 1 25 
The Marshall agai 12 vols. 

net ee eee 00 
The Powe) rL ibrar ‘Ys "10 vols., net. 4 00 
The Home Series, A. 8 vols.... 8 00 
The Home Series, B. 8 vols.... 8 00 
The Little A. L. O. E Library. 

COR. oh covinvidodusseonnese 6 50 
The Christie Library. 20 vols., 

Dc iitheee navpaeet wats ccasccav eve 5 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 
Send for S. S. 


The Earth Trembled. 


BY EDWARD P. ROE. 
12mo, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


It reaches the common feelings and sym- 


our Catalogue. 


pathies of readers with all the power that 


has made the other novels so wonderfully 


popular.—Boston Globe. 


SERIVMON PAPER. 
SAMPLE . and PRICES mailed on application, 
sont 


(, HESS, Stationer and Printer, 
20 F street, Philadelphia, 


LO CENTS. 
ViST Rage. 
aaa : ‘ee 
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1A ee gf 
LONDON: NEWS 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


IN the pages of this paper from time to time, appear 
the portraitures and perscnale of ali prominent per- 
sonages active in the stirring events of our times; 
also the most faithful and artistic representations of 
important scenes, places and evenis presented by any 
publication printed in the world 
been abroad the paper will appeal with special inter- 

st, as the illustrations will recall and intensify many 
pleasant reminiscences ef ‘thelr travels. Those in- 
tending will gather the most com- 
plete information regarding the customs, dress, art, 
science, and literatures of all foreign countries; while 
the stay-at-homes may a comprehensive 
knowledge from its pages as to make them fully con- 
versant on the subjects mentioned above. In solicit- 
ing your patronage feel confident that the pur- 
opy of the paper will convince you that 
our claims are well-founded, and that it will prove a 
desirable acquisition to every library table. 
before January Ist, 1858, will re- 
ceive the Christmas number free of charge. The at- 
tractions of this number will exceed in beauty any- 
thing heretofore issued by the London publishers. 


Wabseripsios Price, %4.00,—Ketail price, 10 
ats. lor sale by all ne wade alers, or the 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS CO., 


Potter Building, New York. 
ND to T.C. AGENCY 
4.926 and 296 Washinvton Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
owest rates in all papers. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, — 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 





To those having 


or hoping to go, 


rain such 


we 
chase of one « 


Those subscribing 






EVANS ADVERTISING 


- One Year 





y ‘ZA . “ se 
He 4RPER’ Ss rou NG '"PEOPL BE, 2 00 
CP" HARPER'S c pe {LOGUE wilt be sent by aan 
on receipt of nine cen 


HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE N, Y. 


ALDEN & FAXON, 
NEW SPAPE kK ADVE trisine AGENTS. 
GS West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0, 


~Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
NEW ETCHINGS. 





** Evening in Finisterre,’? by W. L. La- 

throp after Juies Breton. 
** Home of Evangeline,’? by F. Rau- 

bicheck after C. R. Graut. 

**Colonial Days,’? by Jas. S. King 

after Percy Moran. 

Published by C, KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained ofall Art Dealers, 

All of ** Klackner’s Publications’ are 
protected by Copyright. 

Send tor pamphiet on ‘Proofs and 
Prints,”’ 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 





i iY 
By FA YR AYMON —. RITT 
Pubiished by F. W. *C CHRISTERN, 2 Fi Fifth AV., 


» N.Y. ¥. 
. { Contain new Carols by 
Chris mast (}R 1887 Westendorf, Campiglio 
SELECTIONS ond othe “rs, together 
Responsive 
»srinted in colors. Price, Sets each, or S0cts. a dozen 
+3 mail, postpaid; $4 per "loo by express not prepaid 
NOE [ A beautiful Christmas Ser 
te vice, consisting of new and 
interspersed throughout a most interesting set 
of Responsive Readings. Price, same as for Christ- 
mas Selections. 
T 
printed tog vether after the Responsive Service. while in 
*Noel” itis interspersed te hout the Readings. 
tata by these popular 
writers. It is of the same 
By Burnham & Root. take by the same authors 
and is both pretty and instructive. Any Sunday- 
pared in two to three weeks’ time. Price, cts. 
each by mail, postpaid. 
description will be sent free to 
any address on application 
Mention this paper. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 
' ° - ° ° ty 
Christmas Music for 1887. 
Send for our 8 page Christmas Circular— 
‘ree, 


Root Murray, Danks, 

Service prepared by E. E. aur ie pp elegantly 

Ry P. F. Campigiio. finc ly harmonized Carols 

E.—/n the “Christmas Selections” the music ts als 

Judge Santa Claus, New Christmas Can 

scope as Santa Claus’ Mis- 

School can give it wih good effect. Can be pre- 

Complete Lists of Christmas Music of every 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 

ANTHEMS. 


Venite, (D) Sop. gna Bass Solos and, a “ 
GR CRO. ce cccccccccaseccccces on, 2 

Venite, (D) Ten. and Bass Solos ees “_—- 
Holden, 25 

Te Deum, (E Flat) Solos and Quar or Cho. 
folden, 30 
Te (B Flat) Solos and r......Marsh, 40 


Deum, Qui rs 
De flat) Solos, Duet, Trio and Quar. 





Deum, (ist D) Solos and Quar. 


rren, 2 


Te Deum, (. Solos, Duet, Trio and Quar. or 
one. | 





bpescedeaiedsasideuasnonsnl 30 
Jubilate, (@) Solos and Quar. or Cho...Gi ist. 25 
Jubilate, (ist D) Solos and Quar. or Cho. 
Warren. 15 
Jubilate. (F) Solos, Duet and Quar. or Cho 
Pease, 20 
Benedictus, (E Flat) Bass Solo, Tenor and 
Bass Duet, and Guse heel Holden, 25 
Benedictus, (E) Sop. Solo and Quar...Wilson, 25 


(A Flat) Sop. Solo and Quar. or 
Sin cricccnccdvncacsescsenee Holden, 25 


Christmas Carols--1887. 


Carol Forth the Strain.............. Gilchrist, 


Benedictus, 








o 

Praise We Now Our Hearts -Gilehrist, 5 

Ring Out Ye Bells se Cheerily....Gilchrist. 5 
he ised Messiah, Children’s Serv- 
ice, No.5 anks, 


The Sweet Story of ol 





g- « 
Danks, 5 


DANKS’ CANTICLES. 
(MCRNING AND EVENING SERVICE.) 
For Quartet or C ber ty Choirs ane Choral 
Societies, . P, Danks 
72 Pages of Music, a pt nt new, 
bound in Paper Cover. 
Price, 35_Cents per Mail, Prepaid. %3.60 
per Dozen by Express, not ee ag ° 
NEW YORK; | Published by WM. A, POND 
& Co,, 25 Union bonsee 


JUST ISSUED! 
HYMNS FOR MISSIONS. 


Compiled by Kev. Drs. Rainsford, Van De Water 
and Shackelford. Contains 125 hymns and tunes. 

With Tunes, in board covers, at “4 per 100 copies. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 30 cent 

Words only, paper covers, $5 per 100; in cloth, #10. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 76 E, Ninth 8t., N.Y. 


octave form, 





EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS. AND FOREIGN, 


prompuly »srovided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kinde rgarten Mz aterial, ete. 
1. W SCHEMERHORN & Co. 7 East Mth Street. N. Y¥. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
‘CY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to fur nish suitable te achers and to inform no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.O0.Fisk, 15 Tremont Place, Boston. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Hiram 
Orcutt, Manager, 3 Somerset St.. Boston, “supplie S 
~ achers with desirable positions and schoois of eve ry 

rade with good teachers. Send for circulars. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


One of the half-dozen best Academic and Classical 
Schools in New England. The payment of $68 in ad- 

vance will cover ordinary tuition, with board for Win- 
ter term, be pinniog Lpec .ith. Send for Catalogue to 

Rev. G. M. », Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 





WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


25 A WEEK and upwards positively secured 
by men agents selling Dr, Scott's Genu- 
ine Electric Belt, Suspe ry, etc., and by 


o 
ladies selling Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets, Sam- 
ple free. State sex. Dn. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. 


SH to 88 a day, Sam tes worth $1.50 FREE 









Lines not under the horse’s feet Write 
Brewster Safety Rein HolderC 0. .Holly, Mich 
AGENTS WANTED. 
MEN OR WOMEN. Something entirely new and 
complete menopesy. Sure sales and large profits. 
Send stamp for fuil de ~ perigtion and terms 
DER, Racine, Wis 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES 


In America and England, 1850—1885. 


By Henry Ward Beecher. 


The best toasts of his best days, these noble Ad- 
dresses stand for Pree Speech, Free Labor, and a Fair 
Chance for humanity. They are powerful, wise, witty, 
eloquent, convincing: full of historic instruction and 
patriotic inspiration. 


WAKE UP 
to the value of this Work, now read 
compensation for your services 








for sale. Liberal 
n circulating it. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, N, Y. 





Financial. 


OUR FEDERAL TREASURY SYS- 
TEM. 


THE English Government makes use of 
the Bank of England as the depository 
of the funds which it collects from the 
people by taxation; and, of course, the 
Bank has a running account with the 
Government, giving it credit for all funds 
thus deposited, and charging it with all 
drafts upon these funds. The Bank is at 
the same time a lender of money, for bus- 
iness purposes, on what it deems good 
security; and while it keeps on hand an 
adequate reserve to meet its liabilities to 
the Government, and all other depositors, 
it uses the funds deposited with it for 
loaning purposes, in its discretion, and 
according to the wants of the people. 
Substantially the same fiscal system is 
adopted by the French Government in 
respect to the Bank of France. Neither 
the English nor the French Government 
is the direct and immediate custodian of 
its own funds. Both alike make use of a 
bank agency for this purpose; and in the 


experience of both the system has worked _ 


successfully. 

The same theory was adopted by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and approved by Con- 
gress, in the outset of this Government, 
and was contiued in practice until Gen- 
eral Jackson, then being President, got 
up his famous quarrel with the old United 
States Bank. We have never seen any 
just occasion, eo far as the Bank was con- 
cerned, for this quarrel, or sympathized 
with his views in that political struggle. 
The result, however, was the destruction 
of the United States Bank; and since that 
period no similar institution has been 
chartered or has rendered a like service to 
the Government. The Sub-Treasury sys- 
tem, substantially as it now is, took the 
place of this Bank. 

This system is of such a character that, 
in given conditions, it may become a most 
powerful and even dangerous antagonism 
to the general interests of commerce ard 
trade. The Treasury is by law the direct 
custodian of all Government funds, and 
keeps them in its own vaults, whether it 
has any immediate use for them or not. 
It is easy to see from this single fact that, 
when by taxation it draws more money 
from the channels of trade than by dis- 
bursements it returns thereto, then, just 
in proportion to the excess of the with- 
drawal over disbursements, it lessens the 
volume of money available for business 
purposes. It has no loaning powers, how- 
ever great may be the excess thus with- 
drawn, and hence cannot in this way re- 
lieve any stringency in the money market 
which its own action may, either in whole 
or in part, have produced. There may be 
an abundance of money in the country; 
but if seventy-five or a hundred millions 
of dollars are locked up in the Treasury 
and there held in the idle state, then this 
amount might, so far as the business of 
the people is concerned, just as well be at 
the bottom of the ocean, or totally annihi- 
lated. It is practically annihilated for 
the time being. 

The Treasury, moreover, collects its funds 
by atax on the business of the country; 
and these collections always increase in 
volume just in proportion to the increase 
of business. It hence results that when 
the business demands for the use of money 
increase, the Treasury itself increasingly 
absorbs money, takes it out of the circles 
of business and puts it into its own vaults, 
not asa basis for loans and discounts to 
meet the financial wants of the people, 
but to stay therein the idle state until 
disbursed in paying the current expenses 
of the Government, or in liquidating its 
debts. The enormous surplus which has so 
long been held inthe Treasury, and which 
has been asource of embarrassment to 
the people, is due to the single fact that 

money by taxation went into the Treas- 
ury faster than it went out. In other 
words, the inflow of money has been out 
of proportion to the outflow. 

Whenever this fact exists, then, under 
our fiscal, as now established, the Treas- 
ury of the United States must necessarily 
become more or less a disturber cf the 
money market. The only possible remedy 





under this system is to pay out moremon- 
ey or collect less. TheTreasury must, of 
course, have a reasonable surplus for con- 
tingencies that cannot always be foreseen; 
but it ought not to carry a surplus thatis 
a public damage or a temptation to a 
wasteful expenditure. Congress, at its. 
next session, willhave this whole ques- 
tion before it, and ought to have wit 
enough to supply the proper solution. A 
reduction of Federal taxes is one of 
the demands of the hour; and it is for 
Congress to decide how this reduction 
shall be made. 


+2 


THE HAND-LABOR SYSTEM. 





COMMISSIONER WRIGHT, of the National 
Bureau of Labor ‘Statistics, in his second 
annual report, solves the problem of 
prison labor by what he calls ‘‘ the hand- 
labor public account system.” We give, 
as follows, his words: 


“Hand labor under the public-account 
system offers many advantages over any 
other that has been suggested to the 
bureau. It involves the carrying on of the 
industries of a prison for the benefit of the 
state, but without the use of power machin- 
ery, tools and hand machines only being 
allowed, the goods to be made to consist of 
such articles as boots and shoes, the coarse 
woolen and cotton cloths needed for the in- 
stitution or for sale to other institutions, 
harnesses and saddlery and many other 
goods now made by machinery or not now 
made at all in prisons.” 

What Mr. Wright proposes is that all 
prison labor shall be done on account of 
the state solely, and done by the naked 
hand without any use of machinery of 
any kind. Whether prison labor done in 
this way would be self-supporting, is a 
question that he does not seem to regard 
as of any practical importance in solving 
the problem. Here we disagree with him. 
We believe that prison labor ought, if 
possible, to be made self-supporting, and 
ought not, if it can be avoided, to involve 
a burden of taxation upon the people for 
the annual support of convicts. This is 
one among the many reasons why we 
favor the contract system, which a few 
years ago was abolished in this state, but 
which had been most successfully pur- 
sued for several years prior to its aboli- 
tion. We, moreover, see no good reason 
why, if the state-account system is 
adopted, the state should not avail itself 
of the advantages to be secured by ma- 
chinery, as well as private manufacturers 
of articles for the market. It must do so 
in order to compete with these manufac- 
turers. The use of machinery involves no 
disadvantage to the prisoners, and in no 
way interferes with prison discipline; but 
it does involve an advantage to the state 
in the increased products of prison labor, 
and this certainly is a matter of impor- 
tance to those who pay taxes. 

Mr. Baker, the late Superintendent of 
State Prisons in this state, was an earnest 
advocate of the contract system as the 
best possible system that could be 
adopted ; and yet, in one of his reports, 
he expressed the opinion that the state- 
account system, with the use of machin- 
ery, if wisely and well managed, might 
in the end make prison labor self-sup- 
porting. The Prison Commission that re- 
ported in favor of this system to the last 
legislature of this state did not propose to 
abandon the use of machinery in our state 
prisons, or the idea that labor must be so 
conducted in these prisons as to make 
them pay their own expenses. 

The simple truth is that this whole agi- 
tation and confusion about prison labor in 
this state, as well as in other parts of the 
country, has arisen from the so-called 
labor reformers, who for the most part 
area set of demagogues, and have made 
a great hue and cry about nothing. The 
pretense that outside labor is seriously 
damaged by prison labor is simply a sheer 
pretense. The competition of the latter 
with the former is so slight that it is not 
worth mentioning in considering the prob- 
lem of prison labor. The office-seekers 
have been frightened by the clamor of 
labor demagogues, and, from purely self- 
ish considerations, have tried to concili- 
ate them. The sober sense of the people 
will, as we believe, at last settle this ques- 








tion on the right basis. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue local money market continues in 
good shape, with rates ruling easy and an 
abundance of money readily available for 
all purposes. The reports from themoney 
centers of the country indicate that every- 
thing is working smoothly and a better 
condition is realized than has been ex- 
perienced for severalmonths. The local 
banks have improved their strength toa 
considerable extent during the past week 
owing to the large disbursements that 
have been made on account of interest 
and dividends on the first of the month. 
This with the prospect of a large return 
of loans from the West, which ere long 
may be expected will further recruit the 
resources of our financial institutions and 
tend to make the situation even more 
easy than at present. Confidence has 
been fully restored in financial circles and 
all influences likely to disturb the market 
or create a stringency therein have been 
retired in face of the encouragement and 
prosperity there is shadowed. in the fu- 
ture. Callloans at the Stock Exchange 
and binkers’ balances have been availa- 
ble at 3@4 per cent. and time loans on 
mixed collateral at 5 @ 5} per cent. 
Commercial paper has ruled quiet and 
steady with moderate offerings. First- 
class indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 54 @6 
per cent. discount, four months at 6 @ 6} 
and good single-named paper at 6} @7}4. 

STOCK MARKET. 


In the early part of the week an unset- 
tled feeling prevailed in the stock market 
in consequence of the effort there was 
made to bear the Gould properties of 
which the Missouri Pacific was the lead- 
ing feature, the actiye list followed in the 
wake and a slight decline was recorded. 
The resistance, however, with which the 
opposition was met indicated a strong un- 
dertone which later in the week devel- 
oped into a firmer market and resulted in 
the general improvement of prices and a 
continued growth of confidence as _ to the 
future current of speculation. 

U. S. BONDS. 


The demand for governments by in- 
vestors was small, but the market was 


firm in anticipation of a demand, as the: 


amount of unemployed money shall in- 
crease upon the market. The following 
are the closing quotations of the week: 


Bid. Asked. 


434s, 1891, Registered....... ........... 
4s, 1891, Coupon... 






4s, 1907, Registered..... bimenne ono A 
Ra 126 7174 
Currency 4s, 18U5............. 121 


SR GG PR cccce. ccseccces @- 904 p 
Currency 6s. I8P7........... 
Ce Ge a08 0s cc cescbecessbcees 

oo ge rere « 129 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed a decrease 
in reserve of $2,175,625. The surplus 
now amounts to $9,986,550. The changes 
in the averages show an increase in loans 
of $2,164,300, a decrease in specie of $1,- 
729,900, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$221,500, an increase in deposits of $896-, 
900, and a decrease in circulation of $69,- 
000. 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 


























shot 


Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 

America.. -..174 178 {Madison Square. 100 105 
Ameriona Ex... li: 38 15934 echanics’...... 175 
Nat......2 - ercantile ... .. ——— 

Butch’ 8 &Drov' 8. ef — |Merchants’..... 1 
Broadway.. 270 erchants’ Ex...105 122 
=e — |Market........... 0 «175 
Commerce 175 | Mech’s& Trad’s.145 — 
Corn Exchange. "190 199 |Metropolitan....20 — 
Chemical....... 2300 3000 'Nassa 4 — 
Central Nat’l.. i |N 2 - 
Continental......122 1 iN - 


= 128 
_ 162 
146 
- 170 
- 142 
— |Shoe xt r.l4 150 
— |Second > wgece 20 — 
— |Seventh Ward...1155 — 
— |State of N’wY’ rk 
— jSt. Nicholas......— 128 
- esmen’s..... 106 
— |Third Nat’l...... i. 20 


5 
Leather sian’ t. 208 WEE, cocce cosccs — 
Manhattan....... Unit’ ‘dStatesNat. 5 - 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market was 
uiet. Commercial bills were not plenti- 
ul. Rates were easier. The nominal 

asking quotations were: $4.82@§4.824 for 
60-day bills and $4.863@$4.864 for demand. 
On Saturday actual business was done at 
$4.812@$4.82 for on bills, $4.853@ 
$4.854 for demand, $4.86@$4. 863 for cable 
transfers, and $4. 86i@$4.80% for com- 
mercial bills. Continental was 

Francs were quoted at 5.24% for long and 





= 
a 








5.214 for short; Reichsmarks at 943 and 
952, and Guilders at 40 and 40}. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
securities furnished on request either personally 
by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain Der Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies 


Issue Commercial and ravelers’ Credits 


of ATUABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
eee * THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., _ 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


BAXKING HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Interest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, meow’ 


sions, and Petroleum for investment or on masala 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philad phia. 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 
of Wichita. Kansas, with Capital of $500,000, and 
Stockholders’ liability of $1,000,000, makes 

7 per cent, Guaggntece First Mortgage 

















(or 8 per cent. if unguaranteed| j, ), upon improved farms 
and productive city pro — = t 
Famous Arkansas lley of Southern Kan- 
sas, All property foaned upon is carefully examined. 
. ears experience and ne oss to a singie investor. 
Address for Circulars, H.W. LEWIS, Manager Home 
Office, Wichita, Kan., or Geo. F. a, Lincoln, Na- 
tional Bank Building, New York City 


J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD 8T., NEW YORK, 


ISSCE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 


A ERICA. 
LLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSE ERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


DENVER. 


86 suum mmm 


Denver, © clorade, a city with a 100,000 people; finest 
public school buildi. ngs in ~~! 65 churches; $4,- 
000,000 in new buildings this year. I take twoney for 
ee estment in City Keal Estate, giving an Investment 
Contract whereby I agree to use my best judgment, 
buy at lowest price, atterd to all business connected 
therewith, take Title in Name of investor, sell to best 
advantage and return the pao od the principal with 
8 per cent. interest and half the profits. Fourteen 
years residence in Denver. Send for Investment Con- 
tract. References: Dun’s and Bradstreet’s Commercial 
Agencies. C. H. OLMSTED, 1654 Lawrence St., Den- 
ver, Colorado, Member of ‘Chamber of C ommerce, 
Board of Trade, and Real Estate Exchange. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans on Improved City Prop- 
erty. Eighteen years’ experience. 








MORTGAGES. 
Choice Mortgages always on hand at the New York 
office. W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. 


PER CENT, FIRS? MORTGAGES 


peostinne’ on property 
loan. The best secu ry in etka, , 
ments made jointly and areer | _— obtain- 
ed. Send for onr Joint Investment 
) Bell & Eyster, Saree ao ackeon 
a 4 = sai Inv — Agents. 
Duluth, Mina. 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
a % % wer Pavestans. 
ANDY GOVERNMENT 


an 
Re poe | 


Pr an Best of reference given as to ability, 
bemty. = financial standing. If pare ou have pooney 
ite us for circular an: ulars. Add 


Lebold, i. Fisher & Co,, sBitkA Rass 


emission we refer to Rev. W. A. Welsher, D. 
Kansas, formerly Chalrmia 





Bak Pastor, Abile aoe, 
Executive Committee Missionary Board, and Rev. J 
W Goodlin, ex-Secretary, York, Pa. 


INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested itn Real Estate, and give 
* Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (%) THE PROFITS, I! take the 
other one-half (4¢) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH’ B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner Sth. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cuoa- 
We have a very large list of property 
in St. Paul and its environs. Keferences: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
——— Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 


| THEO. . CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmas 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES 
127 West 6th Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.’ 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OE stocks aid.u 
ow EN Beate Monto ker 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest payable a 4th Nat'l peak, N.Y 
Guaranteed First Mortgages. anized 875- 
Under same gapervision as neue t wings Be 
Regularly Kxamined by the State Bank Commis: —_ 
SecurityCo., Hartford, Sruatee. Send forcircular. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed Iowa Mortg as ee, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own Spl gation) secured 
0, first mortgages depo: sited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co. of New York, Abundant 


references. 
6 FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal! Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT’L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs’ experience. 


NOT A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North DakotaLoan &TrustCo. 


GILBERT A. PIERCE, Pres. 
ALFRED DICKEY,V.P. & Treas. Jamestown, Dak. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST 00,, 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fully Paid................. $1,000,000 


THIS COMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL sLOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINES 
Receives Money on Deposit subject to check, aa al- 
ws interest on balances. 
All ae... pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES OY. ESTMENTS OF MONEY, ACTS AS 
XECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, &UAR- 
DI TRUSTEE, 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSF ER AGENT 
An authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fund. 


y): AND HALF PROFITS 
0 
































ROWLAND N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE S. HART, Vice-President. 
wale 7+ D. SNOW, Secreta’ 


‘DIREC ‘TORS: 
GEORGE H. POTTS. WALLACE C. ANDREWS, 
JOHN i MAC Cau LAY, IRA DAV ENPORT, 


JAMES M. VARNUM, 
BLAI HN D. KIMMEY 


AIR, 

EDW. F. BROW} NING PREDERIC.A. a 
LA ND N a ARD, JOHN Ross 
‘AL NDER G. BLACK. 

Ns tale PRANK C HOLL INS, 

ELIAS LEWIS. JR, THOMAS 

JULES ALDIGE, ELIAS C. BENEDICT, 

“WILLIAM P. ANDERSON. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital FIRS paid), $250,000. Assets, $792,626.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS «& 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, 4s hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent Cuaranteed. Also lv 
and 15 year 6 Per Cent Col at Debentures. 
Each Series of Debentures of $100,000 is secured by 
first mortgages for $105,000 (on land worth two and 
one-half to five times the amount of the mortgage) 
held in trust 6! the American Loan and Trus 
pany of N. Y.; and also by our paid Te Copitel ane and 
Assets, of over THREE QUARTERS of a MILLION 
Twelve years experience. More than 2,000 investors -~4 
testify to the prompiness, safety rand satisfaction of 
their investments. ew York OM way, 
C. C. Hine & Son, Agts. fp -~ af N.Y. Office,” Tweddle Building, 
a v. | - . 4 & Co., —_ ton Office, 84 School “eo 
~ be Send for Pampulots, Ps Forms and ry 
J Fat = H. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, Kad 





ry. 
MES S. THURSTON, Treasurer. ’ 


A. 8. HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
nargin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
JSHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

ought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers and sortgaqces Ly & a ) 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRED BY LA 
DIRECTORS: 

A.L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
7 ae A. Koppel, Gounedd Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
a | Chas. U nangst, Counse 

. A. Beyer, Geo. W. Quintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
ocbetentnailion 6 A.J. D.W edemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob F. “Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutaal Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague Ste, Brooklyn, 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSA 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is copetaliy inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Tm f 
who is paid asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 
$13,000,000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 

Seve 73 Banks, Insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 
ual 8. ton office, 4 46 Congress Street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
mana et. Phils adelphia office, 715 Walnut Street, 
Wm. B. Wood, , Manager. 


janet Bankand Inv estment Co,.of Da k. 

At Ipswich, Dakota. Capital stock $500. 000. Will issue 
time certiticates of deposit and allow 12 per cent. in- 
terest, and deposit farmers’ notes secured by mort- 

gages as collateral. Write for names of gentlemen re- 
iain hear you for w —— = has made investments as 
reference. - MEARS, President. 


A: SOLID CYPER CENT 


Per anuum, frst met gages on productive Real 
Estate, Loans a pro’ ed by Tocoma National 
Bank. BEsT oF Ruvenunces East AND WEsT. Cor- 
respondence Solicite 

_ Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


KANSAS ANVESTHENT | COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital cal Sarpl a Peers ans *" $225, 000, 00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 

















Absolute Safety Good Rates, 
iy references qna further particulars, address, 

H. E. Ball, Pres’t $e g Morrell, ice-Pres't. 

B.R. W heeler, Sec’ 


bi Bartlett, Ase’ t-Sec’y. 
3 Dey ae St., Boston, Mass, 


KANSAS CITY 


SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate. 


An absolutely safe investment. which will return 
over 33 per cent. profits in less than one year. We 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground tn the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
ionable residence section, ata great bargain, and are 
= anizing a syndicate to handle it. We will plat and 

| off in lots. The property can easily be sold in par- 
a to make a net profit of 43 per cent. on Sie dol- 
lar invested in the syndicate. SHARES 00 
EACH, The certificate is full paid, A 
and is transferable. It draws 8 per cent. interest 4 
date of issue, and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of % of the net profits as the amount 
of the certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the 
syndicate. We retain the ren.aining 4% as compensa- 
tion for our services. Secure shares at once by re- 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed. They are selling rapidly 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


The Kansas Trust & Bankin Co. 

ap ATCHISON, KANS g 7 

Pf FX eS ae pe npr » *prostdent 

Offers guaranteed .- semi-annual interest cou 

pad ay at Chatham National Bank, New York. 

mortgages on capegvet farms in Eastern 

Kansas and Nebraska only. No loans made in the 

extreme West. Ten years’ experience. Highest ref 

erences. Address R. M. MANLEY, Manager Easte ‘ 
Office, 187 Broadway, N. Y. 


_s?DIVIDENDS. 


THE AMERICAN mucmapes NATIONAL peg 


Topeka, Kan. 














23 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, October 25th, 1887, 
T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECT- 
ors held this day a dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF (35%) per cent. on the capital stock was 
declared payable November Ist, prox. 





Transfer bocks close ates and will re-open Fri- 
day, November 4th, prox 


EDWA RD BURNS, Cashier. 





The First Tap Penk. of Anoka, Minnesota, n 
AMPLE SECURIT , PROMPT PAYME 
each. all beubtass bane tN ps ty AS 





remites without charge. Many years’ suc’ 
goodr?, Address . 


MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 


6% TO 8% 
NET. 


aK First Mo: 


Loans for non-residents. 
TS, GOOD RA . Loans range awd $300 to At 
ry he sem j-annually 





22 (1462) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





[November 10, 1887. 





a 





COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. debentures running 6 and 11 years, 
secured by first mortgages on farms and city property 
in Kansas and Missouri, held in trust by the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Boston, 
for the prompt payment of the principal and interest 
of the bonds. These bonds are absolutely the safest and 
best investment offered. Also gunra nteed mort- 
gages ylelding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
payabie semi-annually. 

OFFICES 
No. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
Capital Paideup......... ......+.+. Si, 000, 000, 








Surplus seecccccccscesscosscce 100,000 
Reserve Liability... senna -- 1,000,000 
Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture B nds of $500, 
$1,000 and 85,000; running ten y.ars, to Trus- 


tees, Guardians and Individuai investors, 
Secured by birst Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New 

Trustee. Secured also by the eptire paid- -up capita} 


of $1,000,000. 
It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
(irst mortgages on Kansas City business prop- 






CENT, 
erty an i improved farms in KANSAS and MISSOURL. 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
New York City, 239 Broadway. 
Providence, R, 1., 27 Custom House St. 
Philade Iphia, Pa., 144 South 4th St. 
London, E ngle and, '% Gresham St. 


‘LETTERS OF CREDIT | 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


Nassau St., corner of Wall. 


CHICK, Pres’t. . ANDERSON, Cash. 
W. “ ( HIC 1 Vice-Pres’t. ¥. x CHICK, Ass’t Cash. 
’F. SARGENT, 2d Ass’t Cash. 
Na ui onal Bank of Kansas Cit 
Capital, si, 000,000, Surplus, S2¢ b, 000. 
iis is the largest bank and does the largest bust- 
ness of any bank in this section of the United States 
and receives the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers and individuais on most favor- 
able terms. 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W.S. BRADDOCK, 


24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn. 












No, 


t oC INVESTMENT 
G o ) Boxers BONDS 
Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


Edw.G. Robertson & C0. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
CHARTER OAK NATIONAL 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Established...............ccccseees ..1857. 


REAL » STATE BOUGHT and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION 
PROPERTY RENTED and cared 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 


REFERENCE, BANK. 


NI - assessments looked after and 
TAXES 

* on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
LOAN s carefully negotiated. 


And One-Half the Profits, on 
Mh Guaranteed Investment Contracts. 


We place Investments in Real Estate and give Invest- 
ment Contracts, whereby we agree to give the invest- 
or the advantage of our best judgment, attend to all 
business conrected with same, take Title in your 
name and sell for you whena good profit can be 
renlized. We agree to return to the Tavestor the 
princi val, 8 per cent. interest, and one-half the profits 
yeyond that. l’or our services we take nothing but one- 
half the profits, after you have received your money 
back with & per cent. interest. In long experience, we 
have never failed to realize for our cilents a hand- 
some profit. Send for Investment Contract and refer- 
ences. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River V alte y F 
pal and interest gua € 

Over 1,000, 000 loat Six years’ Expe 
riene °. W rite for Fo ms, Information and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT 


Incorporated, 


ms. Both princi- 












co., 


Grand Forks, Dakota, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on Improved farms 
ocated In the best portions of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 

DES MOINES LOAN AND _— ST CO., 

Des Moines, Ia, 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N ry. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street. Phila. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 


VERMILLION IRON LANDS, 


J, H, SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


Address 





Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE record of the transactiors in the 
market for dry goods continues to show 
gradual improvement, and the prospect of 
the future is So encouraging that it fully 
warrants the confidence there is manifested 
by the trade in the realization of a profit- 
able business. The improved condition of the 
monéy market has assisted very materially 
in bringing about the present outlook and 
has been the incentive to more liberal 
purchases than could be expected at this 
season of the year. Thedemand that is 
experienced emanates from a _ healthy 
need, which is the result of the conserva- 
tive influences that have-governed the 
market for so long. There was a liberal 
dealing in staple cotton goods, ginghams, 
dress fabrics and white goods, with a dis- 
position manifested on the part of Western 
jobbers to anticipate the needs of the fu- 


ture, owing to the hardening tendency 
there was displayed in prices, and pur- 


chases were made by buyers on the spot 
and orders received from salesmen on the 
road with a degree of liberality denoting 
ample confidence in the stability of val- 
ues. Much attention is being given by re- 
tailers to the selection of goods suitable 
for the holidays, and a large distribution 
has been made by jobbers and the leading 
notion houses. Large shipments of goods 
have been made to interior centers in 
order to secure the advantages of the 
oa freight rates, before the close of in- 
land nav igation. The general report of 
both commission and jobbing houses is 
that their customers are meeting all their 
financial obligations with commendable 
promptitude, 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, 


All the leading makes of staple cotton 
goods were very active, and a good busi- 
ness was realized. Prices of brown 
bleached and colored cottons are very 
firm, and a somewhat higher range of 
values in the not far distant future is by 
no means impossible. Brown cottons are 
in steady demand by jobbers and convert- 
ers, and stocks are remarkably well in 
hand. Bleached goods are in fair request, 
and wide sheetings and cotton flannels 
are moving steadily. Corset jeans and 
sateens, also silesias and flat-fold cam- 
brics, are in moderate request, and desir- 
able makes are well sold up. Denims, 
ticks, cheviots, fancy woven shirtings, 
checks, stripes, ete., are severally in 
pretty good demand by package buyers, 
and stocks are well in hand. There was a 
moderate demand’ for spring dress ging- 
hams, Scotch zephyrs, cords, seersuckers, 
chambrays, etc., by package buyers on 
the spot, and orders for these goods were 
received to an important aggregate 
amount through the representatives of 
commission houses traveling in the West 
and Southwest. Dress goods were only in 
moderate demand at first hands, selections 
having been chiefly restricted to relatively 
small parcels of specialties in worsted and 
yarn-dyed cotton fabrics. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The business of this department was 
only fair, though spring goods are well 
sold up and stocks are in such a condition 
that there is no occasion for special in- 
ducements to buyers. Heavy weights 
from stock are benefited by the fact that 
supplies are moderate, while prices for al 
goods are so low and the condition of the 
clothing trade such that clothiers have 
only flimsy causes for indulging in can- 
cellations. Satinets are still being ordered 
toa very fair extent. In Kentucky jeans 
there is very little doing apart from mak- 
ing deliveries on former orders. Dress 
fabrics are marked by the quietude cus- 
tomary at this period. Colored and white 
flannels are taken to a moderate extent 
by package buyers. In blankets there is 
but little new business. The carpet trade 
remains in fair position. A fair demand 
is reported for cotton hosiery for future 
delivery, but spot goods remain quiet. 
Light underwear is in moderate request, 
and ladies’ Jersey vests are selling in fair 
quantities, but prices are low, and not very 
remunerative to the mills. Wool hose and 
half-hose continue quiet, and heavy shirts 
and drawers other than a few specialties 
areslow of sale. Fancy knit woolens are 
in fair demand, and desirable makes of 
toboggan jackets and caps, etc., are stead- 
ily held, but there is more pressure on 
the part of agents to grant concessions 
upon other descriptions in order to quick- 
en their distribution. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year : 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $1,789,5 $1,448,303 
Thrown on market.... 1,857,492 1,554,346 





Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at tne port... 
Tbrown on market.... 


READING NOTICES. 


THE Rochester Lamp has a larger sale than all 
other lam added together. 1201 Broadway, near 
29th St., 25 Warren St., New York. Rochester Lamp 
Co., sole owners.— Eaxcha nge. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 
RECENT changes to the advantage of those buying 
tickets via The Great Rock Island Route. For circu- 
lar giving full particulars, address E. A. Holbrook, 

General Ticket and Passenger. Agent, Chicago. 


100,497,192 
100:142;171 


106,484,204 
106,527,804 

















THE San Francisco Weekly Chronicle ay be com- 
mended to ever 
publication replete with information about the 
Golden State. itis the leading \— of the Pacitic 
coast and takes a peculiar pride in keeping the inter- 
ests of all that section prominently before the world. 
For that yeneem, * is infinitely preferable to any local 
pa - By mail $1.50 per year; 75 cts. for 6 months.— 
Adv. 





Messrs, H. P, WILLIAMS & COMPANY, of 250 Canal 
Street, this city, offer in their advertisement in this 
week’s issue of our p: K aed a special sale of ten thou- 
sand pairs of white blankets in addition toa large 
quenety of colored of every description, grade and 
quality. 


> 
AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 


MESSRS. B. Ly MERRIAM & COMPANY Of 577 Broad- 
, this city 





nity 
This is indeed a rare eet 
which is not met with more than once ir in fetime. 

PHYSICIANS SAY “S0.—DIGESTYLIN is the 
best remedy zo discovered for Dyspepsia and Indi- 
gestion. Will positively cure the worst forms. n’t 
fail to *. it a trial. Sold by Druggists, or Wm. F. 
Kidder & Co., Manf’s. 83 St., New York, $1 per 
bottle.—Christian at Work 


ELECTRICITY. 


THe George F. Card Manufacturing Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have had an advertisement in THE 
INDEPENDENT which is of interest to very many of 
our readers, Itis of an Electric Motor for running 
sewing machines or anything requiring steady but 
small power. For photographers and druggists’ use 
—by means of a primary ges orig) —it is extremel 
ful. Schools and colleges which keep u 
times and maintain a peers equipped laboratory 
of philosophical and chemical apneranns. § should not 
fail to inquire into the merits of the Card Electric 
Motors. The costis very small in comparison }tonw | 
the results to be obtained. The George F. Ca 
Manufacturing Company will take pleasure in Bin 
ing their illustrated catalogue to any address upon 
application. The oo ailing idea that the cost of any 
motor, or, in fact electrical apparatus is great, 
is happily “Aispetied n the a of the motor under 
discussion ices range from $20 up. so that 
they are seally w ithin there reach of almost any one, 


WESTERN IN} VESTMEN 


FROM our own personal knowledge of rie in- 

vestments we have, on many occasions, recommended 
them to our subscribers an rsons who have asked 
us our opinion. We have always coupled our recom- 
mendation with the statement that investments in 
Western mortgages and real estate paying eight per 
cent. should only be made as an investment in the 
East would be made. only paying three per cent. in- 
terest—viz., with the greatest care and consideration 
as to all points and parties concerned. If sufficient 
intelligent information cannot be obtained to make 
a loan in this way on Western property. the loan 
should not be made no matter what the promise of 
income may be. Je say now, as we have said before, 
that it is possible to make careful investments in 
Western real estate and farm morvgages, which shall 
be as safe as any investment of a similar character 
in the East. One thing should always be prominently 
borne in mind—namely, a large proijit or large rate of 
interest requires greater investigation than a peace 
one, and great care should be taken to avoid “ boom 
Messrs. Kim rly, Stryker & Manley, of Duluth 
Minn., offer in their advertisement in our financial 
columns eight per cent. net first mortgages on Duluth 
real estate. They also offer to purchase or sell Duluth 
realestate. Duluth, at the eastern terminus of the 
Northern Pacilic Railroad, has in it an el ement of 
great growth and wealth. Real estate is active and 
the demand for dwellings is gre reater than the supply. 
Messrs. Kimberly, Stryker & Manley are recommen 
ed to us as upright, honorable men, and men of tinan- 
cial ability to carry out any undertaking they may 
make. We should advise any one wishing to make 
investments to open correspondence with them, hav- 
ing in view what we have said above. 














‘HEF. P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 


A full line of Ladies’, Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bicycle 
Stockings. Send for Price- 
list. For sale only by 


~TheCleanfast Hosiery0o 


Tf 927 Broadwa 
Mi" 49 West St., Boston. 
107 State St., Chicago, 


SPECIAL SALE. 


10,000 PAIRS WHITE BLANKETS. 

8,000 PAIRS COLORED, MOTTLED SCARLET, 
GRAY AND BROWN OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
GRADE, QUALITY AND SIZE. 

WE SHALL OFFER THESE BLANKETS 










AT 


VERY LOW PRICES, ESPECIALLY THE FINE 
QUALITIES. 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, 
Between Broadway and Center street, 
NEW YORK. 


one interested in California as a‘ 





Cm, 
lle ae “ 
SILKS AND VELVETS. 


A great Variety ot New Shades 
and Colors for Street and Even- 
ing Dress. 


Moire Antique, Moire Francaise, 
Peal de Soie aud Peau Perle, 


PLAID AND FANCY VELVETS, 
GOLD AND SILVER BROCADES. 





Proadovay Ks tb ot. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


WE DESIRE TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO OUR EXTENSIVE LINES OF 


Coverings for Floors, 


EMBRACING ROYAL WILTONS, GOBELINS, MO- 
QUETTES, VELVETS, BODY AND TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, Evrc., Etc., FROM THE OLDEST AND 
MOST CELEBRATED LOOMS OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA, AT PRICES TO SUIT THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL. 

RUGS, MATS, OILCLOTHS, Etc. A COMPLETE 
VARIETY. 


Coverings for Furniture. 


THE RICHEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS GF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FABRICS IN SILK 
BROCADES, SATINS, SATIN DAMASK, SILK AND 
WOOL PLUSHES, Etc., EVER SHOWN, AT ABOUT 
ONE-HALF THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUC- 
TION. 


Coverings for Windows, 


INCLUDING THE ENTIRE RANGE OF CUR- 
TAINS, TAPESTRIES, VELOURS, CHENILLE 
TURCOMAN AND LACE CURTAINS, BRUSSELS, 
RENAISSANCE, TAMBOURS, CLUNY, ANTIQUE, 
CKETE AND NOTTINGHAMS, AT LESS THAN 
IMPORTATION PR ICES, 


Window Shades [a Specialty]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO,, 


SIXTH AVE., 18TH AND MTH STS., NEW YORK 


B. W. Merriam & Go, 


577 BROADWAY, 


Beg to announce their retirement from business Jan- 
uary Ist, up to which date they offer their large stock 
of MIRRORS at cost prices. They request an in- 
spection of the goods by those desiring to purchase 
MIRRORS of any size or description. MAN-« 
TEL, PIER, CABINET, CONSOL AND 
SWINGING MIRRORS of Gilt, Black Walnut, 
Oak, Cherry, Ebony, etc. A rare opportunity to pur- 
chase MIRRORS of best workmanship and new- 
est designs. 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN 
EVER OFFERED. 


577 BROADWAY, 


Directly Opposite 








Niblo’s. 


New YORK, Nov. Ist. 1887, 





REED & BARTON, 


37 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRO GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 
TABLE WARE, 


EMBRACING EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR USE OR DECORATION 


OF THE TABLE: 


Coffee, Tea, Dessert, and Water Sets; Cake and Fruit 
Baskets; Meat, Vegetable, and Baking Dishes; Epergnes, 
Candelabra, Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, etc. 


ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES IN OXIDIZED SILVER. 























November 10, 1887.] 


(1463) 23 

















DD. JABGRR'S SANITARY 
WOOLEN SYSTEM CD. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Pres. 
JNO. J. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. 
A. L. TAYLOR, Pres. 


THE “JAEGER SYSTEM” IS BASED UPON 
Scientific and Sanitary principles applied to Clothing. 
Its distinctive feature is “ALL WOOL,” “ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND,” for ALL Articles of Clothing for 
Men, Women and Children. 

The goods are conformable to all styles, and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 
health and comfort. 

The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health. 
The object of Dress is adornment. The former ap- 
peals to reason and common sense; the latter to taste, 
style, fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both, must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System, “It promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said the London 
Times when these goods were first introduced into 
London. 

{2 Special attention, by competent persons in our 
respective departments for men, women and chil- 
dren, will be given to orders by mail, and our corre- 
spondents can rely upon being as well served through 
our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, as they would 
be in personally making their selections at our store. 

Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
list mailed on application. 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


| 199 Broadway New York, 
BRANCH HOUSES- (Western Union Buildin 
| | °"366 Fulton 8t,, Brooklyn, 


Mrs, E. M. Van Brunt’s 
Dress Reform Parlors 


39 East 19th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Between Broadway and 
Fourth Avenue 





Hygienic and Artistic Dress for 
Women and Children. 


FALL AND WINTER 
Jersey-fitting Undergarments 
in Silk, Wool, Merino, White 
and Scarlet, in stock and 
made to order. 
Jersey-fitting Suits in the Im- 
ported Jaeger Yarn. 





Sole N. ba Agent 


Bates’ Waists 


Good Sense 
Wa 


ists, 
Corded Waists, 
Breakfast Corsets 
Dress and Stock- 
ing Supporters, 
Sanitary apkine, 
a 


Corscta fer Bquce- ) 
triennes, 
Dr. Warner’s i 
Health Corsets, BE 

Patterns for Dress 

Reform Under- 4 
wear. 
Send for Drese 
Reform Quarterly, B 
mailed free. Or- & 
~~ by Mail a Spe- # 


iaity. 
PROC mAs 
REAU. 


Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
|For the week ending Saturday, Novy. 5th, 1887.] 














COFFEE. 
niin cu cemem Seeeuabeteneenntdrt ead 31 @32 
Ns ais a nnancinices oe Wee sene eee amewamios 29 @3l 
atc cnnadtnaheia oie: 6ouan 2 os 
EE nc venimphoidinacotwawnca® aente 27 @2 
ane pe aenanmenennEet eeee Be @2B 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to F inest Ca cainhdinlaanicsted 16 @75 
+ * ev ennekeenaownn 15 @50 
Young Hyson, MY eawatinken dixie 14 @%5 
yson - © (catwieatanin 14 @50 
English Breakfast, “ ............... 17 @75 
SU DGAR. 
CO GE, 5 an visivscccssiveseed 61 pore el 
Crushed........ eae ({@7 5-16 
Powdered... 6 F 5-1 ai 
Granulated, Standard..... G 6 4%4@6 15-16 
en ona yy prinietin- sg inane seal 64@ -- 
CT as 6b0sescebineeenses 51! 5-16@6 
TI ©) BOW ode sccscscccsesne ewecee WA 9 5 . 16 
Mdabsitanbncespocarann arene abeeea 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Fancy New Crop..........56 @57 
i eR J @A3 
Porto. Rico, Ponce, C Seies to Fancy .. @41 
Arroyo rE. Dicbentgduion 7 eeitie 3 GA 


Mackerel, » Raney. N so, }. bbl. (200 Ibs).... $23 90 


Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. boxes, 
* Shredded, 1 » Tins, 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, #? 





Herring. Medium. scaled. @ ; 18 
Fn haony 





BUTTER. 
jd e Fresh crm’y, tubs. . 
reamery, tubs....... 
Orne, Dairy, tubs....... “ee 
Western, 0 ordinary to good, tubs 
Uti, dotindvanattbeisberiinsonnbind. <4 
CHEESE. 
Fanc cy Cream, small 
Fine State Factory 
English Dairy. 












Pineapple, large size, 4in case.........— 25 
Pineapple, email alae, 4 in cnas......... an gs 3% 
Schweitzer, American, ye le eS 19 
Wooden paitls, 20 Ibs., + p 9 
Tiere n pals, 21s. vukeenee dane ibe os 
Half bb Nn  iuiciat cai aatnnda debe. ph o6 06in nin 4 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . 854 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, pavtatty Fancy Roller Patent, 








I NIIINL,... ines emden sack csancnbes $5 60 
Portemion oller Process, Minn. Spring 
Whea hest rr. lidedeibedn.e bas ene+4 5 50 
Minn. ee heat, best grade............ 5 40 
New Process, Fancy W wt. Wheat Sracdind .5 16 
XXX St. poate 8 Mo., Winter Wheat........ 5 25 
Speer MY CE bi cadceses weet signdse 4 80 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process............... 4 90 
88 8 awe 4 80 
AA XX Family, Choice wy ister Wheat...... 4 99 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat..................+. 475 
Good Value, XX Familiy Winter Wheat..... 4 80 
Rye Ny ec Fancy State Superfine............ 4 25 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 4 20 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... x © 75 
Super lative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6- 
3 c6. soshbnaswe’ sncessPeaweauel vanes 2 
GRAIN 
WH 
BN Eo ccickedknsivwetes $—— @$— — 
(>) eS > — 8434@ — 85 
No. DP Me iccciccsevss. viv —-- @- 
Ungraded ad mentee ole deeiotaik nb —- @-- 

{yy See eseee —-—- @-—-u 
Yellow Eisikienaie san arneiliestia —-- @--— 
No. EL ci voacetacnestes --— — 37 
Wa SWORN... cnncace coco — 24%@ — 35 
8) eee —— — 34 

BEANS: 
Sh ER PE fee 223 32 2090 
ahi awedicwees ee 225 @ 230 
PE biatinn cdgcunen we etc 240 @ 2580 
EAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ —-- @ 1135 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
Bran, PR Se Sa hanctswelee aa $— 8 @$— 90 
Shor lbs > @ — 
Middiing, 80 to 100 lbs — % @—105 
Sha 1 a 
Rye A, — 8% @— % 
Screenings — 60 @-- 8% 
HAY AND heape = 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs... — & @— 9 
ee reer -— 70 @— 75 
Hay, No. a — 0 @ — 6 
Hay, Shipping ECE — 5 @— 60 
Hay, Clover seed sees —~— @—W 
Hay, clover mix’d * oP. \etuvaidebalins — 55 @— 65 
Hay, i, 9° e . aaneeeeaeiek —-—- @-6 
Straw, long 7. “pealganwien —-5 @— 
Straw, short Be ee os eons —-— @-—8& 
Straw, Oat Me ee daeciing — 50 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat _ ee TERE ISAS —50 @— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 23 @24 
tid nda bniatinineds sob basicedasenesel 16 @21 
Western, SE ae 21 @23 
2 eee 17 @17% 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice................ 0 @12 
Philadelphia Springs.................... 1] @i6 
ns conde arévcccccbtncesee 6 @il 
A a ctala ete aseccueanapelesnee 9 @il 
ED siacinsnees, cavensseneuscestas 9 @15 
MET doc ccabancs. Scessbninccod — Q@-— 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes. ean $175 @2 50 
Sweet, per bbl.. 200 @3 0 
Tomatoes, per crate............... — 40 @— 60 
Onions, Red, per bbl................ 2500 @3 C0 
- Yellow per bbl...... ..... 253 @3800 
Russia Turni ayer ran. pakke” acne 7 @ 8 
CG Io vnsiinc sicctecnctcrcace 500 @7 00 
Cauliflower, per bbl................. 10 @20 
DOMESTIC GREEN mney 
Apples, Snow, ver bb! ‘ @3 
Gravenstein, per bbl. @3 50 
« Bes. Pires, “* “ @2 50 
ae . 4. 2. eee 50 @2 00 
“ Spitz, per ae . on @2 
sig Greenings, per bbl..... ... @2 75 
BA oo per eee @2 00 
250 @8 25 


> 
Cranberri im haae Cod, per bbl... 750 @8 00 
Jersey, per crate...... 175 @2 25 

Grapes, Dotawane. per lb este eauaga - 


i Wsiwndeheene 3@ 4 

- pe oe = RS a aa e 83@ 4 
Pears, Seckle, per box............... 800 @4 00 
** Duchess, per box............ 2 50 @8 25. 

* Sheldon, per box............ 250 @3 530 
Spee. Ss. . eens renee 400 @5 00 
Chestnuts, per Se Seeaeeate 200 @400 
Hickory Nuts, per bush..... ...... 175 @Il 8&7 
IE. NE Ws oicico sv oicosecosvenne %*@R 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Fine Cut 





qunteie elicit arieainlasine een consse 
= IE shddeice —-0+s0008 we 
Peaches, poses Dad neh de naceeie ln eaiekane 15 

Cs incacdecsaeckeen wee 

- I vetnsdnccasectrsances 
(Gos SS RES RN LEON, 16 @18 
SEER eer We eee 8342 9 
NS ie as wnhinic ncindc-audumtmekines 4} a2 
po EE Re eee — @10 


WOOL MARKET. 


OaLo, res. and W. Vas 
X, XX, and above, W. ashed Fleece.. ; 





No. , & “ “ “© 
New YoOrRK STATE, MICH., WIS., AND IND.: 
X, and above, Wi ashed ¥ leece Siiebaiaes 28@31 
No. ae ee en ee 37@38 
No. 2. - = OP 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..................... @A2 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed... ..............++-++++-37@38 
iid corer dah vovewectes BO@R 
eee ae STATES: 
nwashed clothing | ‘ 
combing { 0@28 








THE COOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICEN Boay I ADIES. 
T “Greatest offer. Now's your | 


t orders for our celebra’ 
7 ee. Coffees and Pakiog 


ti 
ear jor, an and ~~ a i 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Weerro aa a gia 
8 Dicti 

ICAN TEA CO., 
26 Bore AY aM and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 
TYPE,PR — AND MATERIALS 

VANDERBU RGH, WELLS & CO, 

“ Strong Slat’”’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 


, COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers 


, Machinists 
Bast cor, FU wae Sts., K. ¥ 


GComMPaANY 











JSnsurance. 


COMPLAINT AND IGNORANCE. 


THE Travelers Record prints a letter 
from an illiterate and abusive person 
who considers that he has a grievance. 
He had been persuaded to take a $1,000 
accident policy, but upon looking at it 
found ‘‘a long list of what was not cov- 
ered by insurance, which virtually gives 
the company all the chance necessary to 
wiggle out of paying.” Thereupon he 
‘‘immediately pursued” the agent, and, 
‘“‘in a crowded passenger coach,” de- 
nounced him and the company as swin- 
dlers. He has tried to return the policy 
and to prevent payment of the order he 
gave on the railway paymaster. Still, it 
is possible he ‘’ may be Beat out of the 
$10,” but he promises to write up the 
whole affair in every railroad journal in 
the country and in all others which will 
permit him to do so, and thus he thinks he 
may prevent thousands of others from 
being taken in by the Travelers, for ‘I 
consider it nothing more or less thana 
swindle, and am surprised to think the 
railroad companies allow such sharks to 
prey upon their employés.” 

The editor of the Record replies in a 
vein of indignant irony, and the provoca- 
tion was such that he may have a space 
for his own words: 


‘* How does this person suppose we are to 
make a living except by cheating policy- 
holders out of their claims? Thereis no 
profit in business if one must pay out 
money as well as take it in. Of course we 
defraud everybody unless payment is ex- 
torted from us by the courts, and have done 
soever since we began business; that is 
why we have lived where scores of compet- 
itors have died, and become immeasurably 
the greatest accident company in the world. 
All great businesses are built up in that 
wey, by pocketing customers’ money and 
giving nothing in return unless sued 
for it: nothing pleases the latter and their 
friends so well, and it invariably secures 
them as permanent patrons. The one great 
reason why all classes flock to THE TRAVEL- 
ERS and neglect other companies, and most 
of its policy-holders renew at the end of 
each year, is the fact that we uniformly re- 
fuse to pay any bills we can ‘ wiggle’ out of. 
This, too, is why we print the exceptions 
conspicuously on the policy envelopes in- 
stead of hiding them away inside in small 
type; to secure patrons by letting them 
know they will never get anything. We 
cannot understand why this cultured and 
courteous gentleman is not satisfied to fare 
the same as the two millions of others who 
have insured in THE TRAVELERS. They 
have steadily shown an overwhelming pref- 
erence for being ‘ Beat’ out of their rights 
and ‘ preyed on’ by the ‘sharks’ who man- 
age this company, and have pertinaciously 
insisted on renewing the contracts out of 
which we have previously ‘wiggled’; it is 
pleasanter to be a fool among fools than the 
one wise man of a generation, even for the 
sake of winning admiration by blackguard- 
ing an insurance agent before a crowd of 
gentlemen and ladies, 

“And then, think of the prosperous frater- 
nity of lawyers we have built up and given 
bread to. Last year we disbursed to claim- 
ants under Accident policies over $888,000, 
of course as the result of lawsuits; assum- 
ing that the lawyers took half of this (not 
an unreasonable percentage), we gave the 
legal craft the handsome sum of 3444,000 in 
fees. Of course the amount each lawyer got 
varied greatly, because the claims ran from 
$10,009 to 71 cents, we having defrauded 
impartially the wealthiest business man and 
the humblest mechanic; an assemblage of 
‘Theives’ cannot be choice in its victims— 
many a hearty laugh the officers have had 
over the rage and disappointment of a wid- 
ow left. penniless with a flock of children. 
But, as there were 17,500 claimants, or one- 
sixth of the entire mass of policy-holders, 
and we may assume an average of ten cases 
to each lawyer, this would give over #253 to 
each of 1,750 persons. In the same manner, 
we have, during our corporate existence, 
been mulcted of about $14,000,000 in claim 
payments to 168,000 persons, affording the 
munificent sum of $7,000,000 in fees. This 
great work of beneficence ought to content 
Mr. Bryan for paying his #10 for nothing.” 

It is, of course,easy to see that the com- 
plained-of exceptions do no harm,but mere 
ly to define what the policy is not. There 
is no more fraud in explaining this than 
in explaining that it is not likewise a war- 
ranty deed for a hundred acres of land. 





If ah accident policy covered the risk of 
death from any cause, it would be equiv- 
alent to a life insurance policy, and must 
of course cost what that costs, whereas, 
in fact, itscost is much lets because it 
does not cover any death risk, except 
from accident. Although it is called a 
‘‘general” accident policy, it does exclude 
certain things, the exclusion of which les- 
sens the risk and the rate; but there is no 
more wrong inthis than in charging a 
higher rate toa brakeman on a freight 
train than to a college professor. Brake- 
men are killed or hurt oftener than pro- 
fessors are, justas more men in aselected 
thousand die between forty and forty-five- 
years of age than between thirty and thirty 
five; discriminations between classes and 
occupations are as necessary as between 
ages, and for the same reason. And of 
course nothing can be fairer than to 
print the definition of the contract so 
plainly that the insured cannot help see- 
ing it unless he shuts his eyes. 

We can readily smile at the folly of an 
uneducated railroad employé who lets fly 
an abusive letter about something he does 
not stop to understand; but with all our 
superiority, are we so very mutch better ? 
It is exceptional when a newspaper—even 
among ‘‘ the great dailies”—discusses in- 
surance fairly on the editorial page, or re- 
fers to a company in the news columns 
without some slur or sneer. There can be 
no reason for this except that the men 
who make up the papers know no better, 
and do not care to know better, or that 
they do know better but imagine the pub- 
lic like this manner of treatment; one rea- 
son is about as bad as the other. It is no- 
toriously exceptional when a jury renders 
a verdict in favor of aninsurance compa- 
ny; and if itis assumed that this habitual 
one-way of juries is the right way, the 
only conclusion is that the companies, 
with the improbability of success plain 
before them, very rarely go into Court 
with cases in which they are in the right, 
or that they are never in the right at all. 
Several times influential periodicals have 
given space to diatribes about msurance 
wonderful for their malignity and their 
stupidity alike, the best apology for the 
writers being that they had simply jumped 
upon a subject concerning which they had 
not taken any trouble to acquire informa- 
tion. There is hardly a state whose leg- 
islature lets a session pass without some 
attempt to blackmail or harass insurance 
companies, 

It cannot be said that public opinion is 
all so generally wrong as this; perhaps 
the majority of fairly intelligent persons 
have a correct idea of insurance, as might 
even be inferred from the fact that it is 
not actually regulated and repressed out 
of existence. Yet when we come from 
general understandings to personal appli- 
cations, how ready and natural it is for 
a man who has a fire to think that the 
amount named in his policy, for which he 
has ‘‘ paid,” is really due him and that in- 
quiry about his actual loss is unnecessary 
if not unjust! How ready- people are to 
consider themselves aggrieved, and how 
much more ready others are to sympa- 
thize with them and repeat their stories 
than to put them to the test of investiga- 
tion. The stale carping that life com- 
panies ‘‘never” return more than one 
dollar or so in ten and rarely pay a claim 
without at least trying to shave it—how 
nimbly and easily it still runs around. 
Comparisons of a company’s income witb 
its payments to members in some recent 
year—usually, the death-claim payments 
only are used—are still frequent, although 
such comparisons are scarcely more sig- 
nificant than that of the height of the 
figure of Justice on the City Hall to the 

gzregate railway mileage built last year. 
The ‘* marble palaces” are still pointed to, 
and with easy assent, as monuments of 
extravagance and luxury indulged at 
others’ cost, without consideration 
whether they are justified and what 
their real position is in the mercantile 
view. The “ princely salaries” are still 
regarded similarly, without considering 
whether they are or can be earned, and 
whether the mght man is not a better 
investment at $25,000 or $50,000 a year 
than twenty-five or fifty Socialists would 
be at $1 000 apiece, 
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And so on. Certainly insurance has its 
errors, defects, and vices—what human 
occupation has not? But it needs noth- 
ing 30 much as a good deal of wholesome 
neglect on the part of the law-tinkers. 
The most pestilent error—twin brother of 
the other one that the State is a distinct 
entity possessing wisdom, virtue, power, 
goodness, etc., and that it could, if it 
would, regenerate the individual and set 
him up for life in a sort of perfected 
world—is that insurance companies are 
distinct organizations which can be just 
as liberal and conveniently handy, even 
to paying the taxes required for public 
purposes, as the law chooses to make 
them. All this mischievous nonsense 
ought to be put toa finalend. The surest 
cure is to get beaten into people’s heads 
the elementary fact that no insurance 
company is really a ‘‘company” at all, 
but that it is only a lot of men putting 
their premium contributions into a com- 
mon pool; what is called, misunderstood, 
and abused, as the ‘‘ company” is not the 
pool at all—it is only the pool-holder. 
The distinction is vitally important. 


— o- — - 


TH ALLEGED PLACE OF TROUBLE. 


Te doctors disagree about fire under- 
writing, as about other matters. Mr. C. 
C. Hine, of the Insurance Monitor, in his 
paper lately read at the meeting of the 
Association of the Northwest, dissented 
vigorously from the belief that the fire 
waste is increasing as often represented. 
His positions are in summary these: The 
fire waste is not on the increase, propor- 
tionally. In 1886, the ratio (of loss to pre- 
mium) was so far below what it was in 
1883 that the amount was $27,000,000 less 
than it would have been on the percent- 
age of that year. The ratio. of loss to 
amount at risk was smaller in 1886 than it 
has been in twenty-seven years, with two 
exceptions, and has been in steady and 
rapid decline for three vears past; even if 
losses in 1887 have been heavy, the results 
of a dozen years past, as far as losses are 
concerned, ought to have prepared the 
companies to meet extraordinary shocks 
without disturbance. Although the 
movement in the ratio of loss to premium 
has been upward since 1874, that ratio has 
not 1873; it has 
been below the average of the twenty- 
seven years, during eight out of the last 
thirteen, and it showed a healthy decline 
in 1885 and 1886. The rate of premium is 
well maintained, and during the last three 
years has been higher than ever before 
recorded, except in 1873 and 1874, Ex- 
penses are normal, except in a single par- 
ticular. Taxes have fallen off more than 
one-half since separate report of them 
was begun, in 1865; salaries are below the 
average of the twenty-two years since 
separate report of them began, and are’so 
far below the standard of ten years ago as 
to show $1,500,000 of economy practiced 
in this direction last year; miscellaneous 
expenses have advanced a trifle, and only 
a trifle, and were in 1886 only four-tenths 
of one per cent. above the average of the 
last twenty-two years and well below the 
figure of ten years ago. 

But it is not all roseate before Mr. Hine, 
for this leads him to his sixth and last 
proposition: that commissions are abnor- 
mal, excessive, demoralizing, and are the 
unique and prominent curse fire insur- 
ance as practiced in this country at the 
present time. Going back over the twen- 
ty-four years since the eompanies—that 
is, the American companies—were first 
required to separate the items of expenses 
n their reports to the Insurance Depar\- 
jyment of this state, he figures that the 
ratio of taxes to premiums has declined 
from 6.02 in 1865 to 2.66 in 1886; salaries 
have declined from 8,11 to 7.90; miscella- 
neous expenses have risen from 6.83 to 
8.10; but that 
creased from 
Mr. Hine says: 


been excessive since 


in- 
Upon this 


commissions have 


11.28 to 17.51. 


“We all—at least all we older men—know 
that in 1865 fifteen per cent. was generally 
paid. The company of which I was then 
secretary gave its agents an option of fifteen 
per cent. flat or ten flat and ten contingent. 
We paid twenty on some portion of our bus- 

ness even at that early date. If, then, the 
11.23 of the 1855 report, which included ma- 
rine, meant fifteen for fire, the 17.51 of 1886 





means 23.39. I am aware that 23.39 per 
cent. of the fire premiums last year isa 
greater sum than that reported on both fire 
and marine, just as fifteen per cent. ‘on the 
fire premiums of 1865 would exceed the total 
commissions reported; but that fact will, I 
fancy, have no great weight in the minds of 
practical insurance men against the assump- 
tion that the commissions now paid for fire 
business reach an average of twenty-tbree 
to twenty-four per cent Many of the in- 
quisitions of the department have always 
been regarded by the companies as imperti- 
nences, and there is a great variety of opin- 
ion in regard to the proper manner ip which 
the business of companies whose methods 
vary should be adjusted to the uniform 
queries of the annual blank; and when we 
see, as we have already seen in avingle com- 
pany, and apparently without any crimi- 
nal intent, but because of peculiar business 
methods, the concealment of $500,000 of the 
liability, we will have no difficulty in real- 
izing that honest differences of opinion 
among 140 companies (not one of which 
wants to tell all it is asked) may result in a 
good many hundred thousand dollars of 
apparent discrepancy in the aggregation of 
a multitude of items whose gross sum ex- 
ceeds $11,000,000; so that while precision of 
statement is not possible, I think you will 
justify me in my premises and agree that 
23.39 is not too high a figure at which to 
state the average commission and brokerage 
now paid for fire business. Proceeding on 
that assumption, you will at once perceive 
that 23.39 is an increase of 8.39 over fifteen 
per cent., the former ample commission 
paid. Now, what does 8.39 per cent. mean 
in connection with the fire premiums of 
1886 ? 

‘*Even when limited to American com- 
panies alone, and those doing business in 
the State of New York alone, it means %5,- 
500,000 of money. And what do $5,500,000 
mean in connection with the emergencies 
»ver which we are now howling ? 

“They measure the difference between 
care, anxiety and possible embarrassment 
on the one hand and comfort, ease and en- 
larged surplus on the other. 

“ This large amount of money, recklessly 
and needlessly disbursed to overpaid brok- 
ers and agents, would nearly double the 
dividends paid by the 140 joint-stock com- 
panies doing business in the Empire State. 

‘**It would quife double the salaries paid 
to all the companies’ officers and employés. 

“It woald add more than thirteen per 
cent, to the surplus of those companies, 
making the aggregate over $48,000,000. 

“Tt would pay off all the outstanding lia- 
bilities on account of adjusted and unad- 
justed losses December 3ist. 

‘* Tt would reduce the reserve more than 
twelve per cent.; it would reduce the fire 
loss seventeen per cent, or, which is the same 
thing, would add an equivalent sum to the 
profits. 

“Tt would come within $1,000,000 of pay- 
ing off ‘all other claims” (other than losses 
and reinsurance). 

“It is asum equal to more than nine per 
cent. on the entire capital of the companies 
enumerated, and so means a nine per cent. 
dividend waived. 

“It exceeds by several hundred thousand 
dollars the ‘ miscellaneous’ expenses of the 
companies. 

“Tt is asum larger than theentire marine 
premiums of those companies. 

“Tt nearly equals the whole income of the 
companies from dividends, interest and all 
other sources outside of premiums. 

** It is equal to all the collateral loans held 
by the companies, and is considerably more 
than half the sum of the cash on hand held 
by the whole of them. 

‘* It exceeds the amount of excess of total 
income over expenditures, income from all 
sources. 

** The salvage of this unnecessary expendi- 
ture would make fire insurance easy in fi- 
nances and practice. It is the one great promi- 
nent chock under the wheels of its satisfac- 
tory progress, the conspicuous impediment 
in the way of its free prosperity, the peculiar 
blemish and reproach of the hour, the verita- 
ble Micawber’s sixpence (save in its mag- 
nitude) which marks the chasm between 
happiness and misery; and you all know it 
as well as I do, and probably better, and so 
does every manager and officer in the coun- 
try; and knowing it you still permit, and 
will continue to permit—worse, you will not 
only tolerate, you will coddie and humor 
this terrible vulture which is eating out 
your vitals! For its sake you deplete your 
surplus, scant your dividends, and actually 
pinch your own salaries. Unless the officers 
and employés of ten to twenty years ago got 
more than they are entitled to (and no one 
believes that they did), you are short from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 per annum on your 
aggregate salaries, while the brokers and 





agents are plus from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. 
For the sake of this Moloch you bow your 
necks under the load of a heavier liability; 
you risk the embarrassment of capital; you 
hazard the interests of stockholders and 
stint them in their just returns; you dimin- 
ish the number and enlarge the labor of 
your specials, starve us honest journalists, 
and present the spectacle of a body of men 
rolling in wealth, reeking with millions, 
and yet howling for very hunger, and prac- 
ticing upon the mean precepts of parsimony 
on one side of your code, while you fairly 
sling away bushels of money on the other.” 

This is certainly very vigorous lan- 
guage, and doubtless feelingly used, es- 
pecially from the position suggested by 
the expression ‘‘ starve us honest journal- 
ists”; how it was relished by the under- 
writers has not yet appeared. If the po- 
sitions of Mr. Hine’s paper are sound, the 
broker is the worm in the bud that is 
eating away the bloom and life of under- 
writing. But, after all, since it is irra- 
tional to suppose that company officers 
would willingly “starve” anybody, much 
less their own salaries (as is so pointedly 
put in the argumentum ad hominem) in 
order to let the brokerourish the more, 
unless some pressure they cannot resist 
were applied, the practical question re- 
lates to the source and strength of that 
pressure and the feasibility of resisting it. 
The broker must be a power—he seems to 
be the power. Where and how is his 
power anchored? In his “ pull” on the 
property owner, or elsewhere? 





— ae 
A LAMENTED DEATH. 

WE are very much pained to announce 
the death of the Dakota Mutual Life In- 
surance Association, of Sioux Falls, Da- 
kota. It is well known that an unusually 
long name has often caused the death of 
a bright and promising child; so in this 
case one unacquainted with the facts might 
think that the name of the association 
was the cause of its death. It is a sad 
fact that so young an association should 
terminate its career at so early a date. 
The Association was organized in 1884, 
and its reported assets December 31st, 
1886, amounted to the magnificent sum of 
$578, and it had $446,000 in risks outstand- 
ing. The immediate cause of its death 
was its inability to raise money to pay a 
death loss. The loss was $3,000, but the As- 
sociation, after repeated efforts, failed to 
realize more than $59. This lamented as- 
sociation, like all assessment associations, 
gave both positive and negative reasons 
for its existence, and, like all of them, its 
one positive assertion was this: ‘‘We pro- 
pose to furnish sound life insurance at the 
lowest cost consistent with the greatest 
security.” 

There can be no dallying with a posi- 
tive statement like this. When an asso- 


ciation states that they will furnish 
sound life insurance, they must do 


just one thing, viz.: furnish sound life 
insurance. How well our defunct friend 
furnished sound life insurance is tested 
by the fact that it could only pay $59 on 
a death loss of $3,000, and that the remain- 
ing certificate-holders outlive the associa- 
tion. One of the prime essentials in fur- 
nishing sound life insurance is that the 
party furnishing it should outlive the party 
to whom it is furnished. Strange tosay the 
assessment associations do not recognize 
the truth of so self-evident a proposition; 
for during the past six years more than 
thirty-five hundred of them have died, 
leaving their certificate-holders sound 
and well, and more of the associations are 
in their last stages. The most obstre- 
perous one of them all is to-day totter- 
ing slowly but surely into the grave. 

The Sioux Falls Association leaves as a 
legacy to its certificate-holders the sad 
duty of paying its losses. All assessment 
associations, whether located in metro- 
politan New York, the Western Reserve 
of Ohio, or on the cyclonic plains of Da- 
kota, are partnerships, and if losses occur 
the individual members are liable for 
them, and must pay them. Itisno longer 
considered a joke for a certificate-holder 
to pay assessments for three or four years 
and then some fine morning wake up to 
find that the association which was to 
furnish sound life insurance at cost has 
failed, and that he is liable for its losses. 





Many decisions of the higher courts de- 
clare that certificate-holders in assessment 
associations are hable for all losses at the 
time of the failure of the associations; i.e., 
that the certificate-holders are simply 
partners in business, and as such must 
meet thelosses. Generally speaking part- 
ners share in the profits as well as the 
losses, but in an assessment association 
the officers take the profits, leaving the 
losses to the certificate-holders. This is 
insurance at cost witha vengeance. 

This infant, whose quietus has carried 


sorrow to many hearts and financial loss* 


to many pockets, indulged in its printed 
leaflets in the negative assertions which 
form the bulk of the stock in trade of all 
assessmen associations:—it positively ab- 
horred the idea of laying up a surplus to 
tempt its officers from the path of recti- 
tude; and what little money it was forced to 
have was to be so securely locked up in a 
Trust Company that it could not be with- 
drawn; none of its officers were to re- 
ceive salaries of $100,000; no great build- 
ings covering a biock or two of ground 
were to be erected and paid for out of 
the pockets of confiding certificate- 
holders; none but healthy hves were 
to be written; and no greedy stockhold- 
ers were to absorb profits. It is a 
very sad thing that an association 
so well equipped — with words—should 
so ignominiously die. The day of 
retribution is surely coming to every 
assessment association in the coun- 
try, simply because they are all organized 
and carried on upon a principle which is 
absolutely false. There is no such thing 
as a ‘“‘ cheap” dollar, neither is there such 
a thing as ‘‘ cheap” insurance. If a man 
wishes either the one or the other, he 
must pay for it at its full value. 
ii : 
QUESTIONS WHICH OUGHT TO BE 
ASKED. 


THE close relation between insurance 
and safety is so well recognized that a 
man who neglects to take such a precau- 
tion would certainly impair his credit if 
the fact were known; for not only is the 
fire risk a thing his creditors ought not to 
take (even if he is himself willing to 
take it), but carelessness in this particular 
fairly implies carelessness generally. 
Some day, intelligence and prudence will 
be so much more general than now that 
neglect to insure life will be regarded, as 
it ought to be, as neglect to protect prop- 
erty is regarded now. Meanwhile, the 
extract following is worth attention: 





**Many merchants have printed on the 
heads of the bills they send out to custom- 
ers: ‘Are you insured ?? The idea is a good 
one, and yet it is capable of improvement. 
It would be well to add: ‘Are your stove- 
pipes and flues in good condition ? ‘Is the 
floor under your stoves protected by iron or 
brick ?? ‘Do you keep your matches in 
either metal or crocke-y vessels?’ ‘Do you 
positively forbid smoking on your premises ?’ 
‘Do you see that all rubbish under your 
counters, in all your apartments and in the 
rear of your storehouse is kept cleared 
away?’ ‘Do you have your lamps filled in 
the daylight and see that they are kept in 
order, and that none but the best quality of 
oil is used ?’? All these are small matters in 
themselves, and easily attended to, but they 
are of immense importance in securing the 
safety of your me yes as against fire. If 
properly attended to the chances of fire are 
very few, and the man who does strictly 
carry out the suggestions ought to be fur- 
nished insurance at a much lower rate than 
the man who does not. The man who be- 
lieves that a neglect to attend to such 
things endangers his premises is insurable; 
the man who thinks that they are of ne im- 
vortance is not insurable, and should not 
have the protection of a policy.”—Price 
Current. 


”™ 


TAKING IN YOUNG BLOOD. 


Boston, November 3d.-—An agent of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Insurance As- 
sociation of New York has been arrested 
for insurfyg the life of a man aged sixty- 
two years. A state law provides that no 
policy shall be issued to a person over 
sixty years of age. The agent will be ar- 
raigned at Chelsea, Wednesday. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all poucies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice President, 
JOHN A, BALL, Secretary. 
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WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORK. 

W.A. BREWER,,Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


‘New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


a F. gana Pres. Jos. M. regs age Sec 














setts non-fo 
Cash surrender and pa an insurance values in- 
dorsed on every — 
Pamphlets = anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office 


POST- OFFICE SQUARE*BOSTON. 


THE 
AMERI- 
CAN 
FIRE 
INSUR- 
ANCE 













co,, 
Philadelphia, 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
CAs avisenersnnieducnal.sccretssennene $500,000 
eserve for pensurance, unadjusted losses, 


Sat :odactcsecdeas 6° éeenssane 1,248,984 44 
bbensecconepencncecbenees com. canesndes 552,874 22 
THOS. A. MONTGOMERY. President. $2.201.858 *¢ 


ERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 
NO. 146 eee 800-000 88 
Sark conse! 
Crestneare mean sal ects 





w YORK July 
THE BOARDOF DIREC TORS HAVE 


bp Seeaeed to stockholders, payable on and after Jul 
*fecond—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out 
standing Scrip for the year onde gene Wth, 1887, wi 
be paid on and after August 22d, 

wM. H. CROLIU s, Secretary. — 


THE 


WEANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (837 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and@ 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
EY. a ae Secretary. 
> B STEBBINS. Actuary. — 


‘ontinental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( New York, 100 Broadway 
Continental - Brooklyn, cor. Court an ‘Montague 
Buildings: ( and No. 106 Broadway, E. 





Reserve for re-insurance..... $2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $52,950 00) 

Reserve, ample foralicilaims, 481,323 82 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

Be NB iivicssccses ccecvcsnccven 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company conducts its business under the Ke- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





DIRECIORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, Pregident. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL ‘pine ALFRED RAY, 


GEORGE RIKER 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 

URELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
THEODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 

1. RICHARDS, M. H. HURLBU 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 

LEX. E. OR ADISH JOHNSO} 
WM. L. AN NDREWS, S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES J. D, VERMILYE 
JAMS PRASER, JACOB WENDELL. 

LOW WM. A. SLATER 
HIKAM BARNEY LAWRENCE TURNURF 


RE 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’ 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 


SEND 


@ postal card for a free copy, 30c¢. fora 
month’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription ‘to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 
Religious and Literary Newspaper in the 
World. 
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THE 


onnecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omy in management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. SE ae 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years 
ath Claims pi at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office 
Absolue security, combined with the largest liber- 
= assures the popularity and success of this Com 





tu forms ot Tontine Policies issued. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1387. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $5,809,250 & 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

POG, Tio vnc cccccccsetsscecsecscees ee 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums..............+++ $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886 to 31st December, 1886............0+.+ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

PONRN soe ssccttonccnns cccoses $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

EXPeCMSeB............ceeeceeee 841,378 15 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

estimated at 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certiticates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal represengatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 











legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest {here- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1884, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JULY, 1887. 


ener her a er errr becpnebisaaseesseweeass $3,000,000 00 








Pe ae OR AIRE Fee eS) Pee NEL: SPE Ate ts 3,108,596 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Accruing Taxes .................... 304,419 04 
BE MING is dn Sida creeks ou ss tag nteidatupunbens sanneweteraedee boiumebnade 1,442,494 58 
ee I i bs. s:d cs kr keane bewcasas coneuassetivaaacbtabnaien ere $7.85: 5,509 62 62 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

s 
is 8 sis tctennstnctincsdidinialid dna as 891,685 16 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 614,450 00 
United States Stocks (market value)....................cccccceeceeeececs 2,567,000 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 1,811,650 00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......................cccceeececeeee 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............ 6... 0c. cece cece ccccces 848,400 00 
I ke IS I 6 i050- 65 conde bisa vidwwcrabacsdncercacsiwec 33,587 32 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents........................2- 281,955 86 
Se ING bic wos opis dnsemiuecednachbcasasedenawubeineiakeracuintnaee 1,380,781 28 


Total... 87,855,509 62 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in th 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matter 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided ameng 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 


$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000, 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City. became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in fall, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 


1885 (two years)...... 
Post Mortem Dividend 





powescstnes socsboncestonnes 108 00 
Datel BAGG. ccciiccscccsessesisoccobaccecbosed $7,839 00 
PRR SG Be cccnctecreectccaccacciupeeieuia $5,000 00 
Dee Ca PRR ica vccesvccesctécccesvd $12,839 00 
Ee I ive neiidavatanactatinns 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 

CAND DOCS VOR 5 000s eSecccccccecccece $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 13-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on Septem ber 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 

Period ending 





Additions 

i sin diais tities toate cieanch<ainenatad cee $603 64 
BER a ccs ctesceccccccscnscccscses 6% 36 
WE cascviecteccecapibpebvoscanshecbeeonesisededess 526 34 
‘Patel abn 32x65 0dccseocaccsesseicc $1,756 34 
DROS GE POG wcccrcccens sanccvessivineccescc 6,200 00 
Total amount received.............. .cceecees $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec. 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
insurance Company of New York during the past ten 


Pre- New In- 
Assets. miums, surance 
BR s csves cccces $54,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
Ne 86,835,340 18,092,719 28,299,818 
88,212,700 12,687,881 
91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,750 
94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 87,234,458 
100,912,245 15,457,928 87,820,597 
108,585,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,7. 





There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re. 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


Amount re- 





cetved from 

policy-holders. cate ra 

$14,090,158 41 $13,949,100 48 

13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 

12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 

12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 

12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 

12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 

13,457,928 44 13,950,360 51 

13,850,258 48 13,923,062 19 

besece 14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 

UBB .oe sees seeeeeees 15,684,720 66 13,129,108 74 
$134,340.371 06 


136,427,908 28 
The amount retarned is 101 per cent. of that recetved 
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Old and Young. 


THE NIOBE OF NATIONS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FREILIGRATHS. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


THE boat tugs at the rusty chain, 
Flutters the sail, and creaks the rudder. 
The fisher-boy is through his pain, 
His father dead with throe and shudder; 
For Irish fish is some lord’s fish, 
The richest hauls, he’s sure to snatch 
them, 
Though empty stands the peasant’s dish, 
And starving die the men, who catch 
them 


What gath’ring sounds are these I hear ? 
What lowing loud. what Babel bleating ? 
Ah! men in rags, to harbor near 
Are driving herds for foreign eating; 
For Irish meat is some lord’s meat, 
Though Irish folk be sick and starving; 
Who thinks him there on Downing Street, 
Of hungry mouths, if he’s good carving ? 


The Lrish landlords have enough, 
Nor ever is their larder scanty: 
For horn of cow or bullock rough, 
Is still to them a horn of plenty. 
In London or in Paris, they, 
Their gold heaped up on gaming-tables, 
Still madly drink, and madly play, 
While peasants die, like flies 
stables. 


’round 


Holloa! holloa! Green Erin’s chase! 
Go in, her son! Poor idle dreamer! 
For piles of venison must grace 
The hold and prow of the next steamer. 
For Irish game is some lord’s game, 
On this the game-laws guard encroach- 
ing: 
The starving peasant dies the same; 
God help! No strength has he for poach- 
ing. 


His lordship cares for stag and ox— 

Let peasants starve, if they but fatten! 
Let no man drain morass or bogs, 

For there the wild-duck loves to batten. 
Let wild-goose haunt the shady fen, 

And fly, in flocks, securely over; 
Ay, leave the grass for water-hen, 

Nor scare from nest, the golden plover. 


God cursed the land!—for Enylish lords! 
Made swamp aud waste, four million 
ucres; 
Morass and bog, which no man fords;— 
The fault, of course, is all man’s Maker’s; 
For, Lrish land is some lord’s land: 
So stands the mother wildly wailing, 
And begs a pittance from your hand, 
To shroud the babe, cured of its ailing. 


Thus moves the curse, by day, by night, 
As when the distant thunder rumbles; 
The west-wind brings to one the blight; 
Connaught to Leinster speaks in grum- 
bles. 
’Tis weak, like some expiring groan, 
Which death-struck soul for mercy utters 
A ery of want, a hunger-moan, 
A ery of death, pale Erin utters. 


O Evin! On her knees she grieves, 
Emaciate, pale, her locks wild-flying; 
And sprinkles withered shamrock leaves 

Upon the bier of her sons dying. 
She kneels by stream, she kneels by shore, 
On mountain. peak herself she stations; 
Than Byron’s Rome, alas, far more 
Is she the Niobe of nations! 
HIGHLAND CREST, ORANGE. N. J. 
ae 
A PECULIAR CONVERSATION. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘*IT MUST say the troubles and trials of 
young people are nothing at all to the 
vexations of those in later life!” cried 
Mrs. Steener, taking up again her occupa- 
tion of sticking pins into a pincushion 
after a floral pattern. 

‘* Why should you say that, my love?” 
mildly asked the doctor. 

** Because it’s the truth !” she answered 
** All the trouble that young 
peuple have is about love. Love!” with 
asniff of ineffable contempt. ‘As if it 
amounted to anything in the long run! 
Any woman married to any man, in her 
own grade of civilization and not posi- 
tively revolting, will be happy, and will 
love him in three months’ time if he 
treats her well. It is a mere matter of 
propinquity. Louise is wretched because 
Tom has thrown his handkerchief at 
Mary. She would be just as wretched if 


with energy. 


it had happened to be Harry with whom 
she had been associated in the first place. 
She loves Tom to distraction; but she 


would have loved Harry to distraction if 

he had been the one who was with her 

that summer before, or”— 

‘* Was that the way it fell out between 

you and me?” 

‘-I daresay,” admitted Mrs. Steener, 

stopping to count the threads in the pin- 

cushion-cover. ‘Some situation kindles 

the electric spark, and if it isn’t one who 

is there at the kindling, it’s another; and 

that’s all there is about it. But afterward 

the real trouble comes when Tom and 

Harry don’t like their coffee, or remem- 

ber their mother’s muffins, or want to 

bring home the friends that the wife 

fears or loathes, or when Louise wants 

her mother to live with her, or the prop- 

erty questions come up—alJ serious trou- 

bles, you see—or they dispute about chil- 

dren, as we are doing now. ForI can’t 

for the life of me see why you say you 

don’t care whether there is a cast in the 

eye or not. I would prefer death to a 

permanent cast !” 

‘*Hush, Esther, hush! I don’t like to 

have you talk so. A pretty speech for a 

woman, and shows a warm, motherly 

heart !” 

** 1 don’t care what it shows, Dr. Steen- 
er! If there’s anything painfultoa moth- 
erly heart, or any other heart, it’s a cross- 
eyed child; and it would be falling short 
in one’s duty not to insist on an opera- 
tion!” cried his wife, flashing her brown 
eyes which still held a good deal of their 
wonted fire and with the color on her 
cheek gave her, for all the gathering gray 
of her hair, something of the appearance 
of a rose which sun and wind have just 
begun to tarnish. ‘I like lovely things 
about me, not monstrosities, and ”— 

‘* There, there "— 

‘*But, Dr. Steener, I have heard you 
say yourself there was nothing lovelier in 
all creation than the wide-open gaze of a 
lovely blue-eyed child !” 

*T’ll say it again if you have any doubt 
about it,” said Dr, Steener, absently turn- 
ing the leaf. 

‘*Then what in the world do you mean 
by contradicting and controverting me so? 
I remember the time we went to the Es- 
tray’s Hospital and saw the children there, 
that you said the obliquity of vision among 
them said everything for the depravity of 
their parentage.” 

‘That might be so with children left to 
die by their mothers, picked up on the 
street, rescued from criminals,” said the 
doctor, throwing himseif back in his chair 
with an air of surrender, his thumb be- 
tween the unread pages. ‘ But it must be 
admitted that there are perfectly innocent 
causes of strabismus ”"— 

**Oh, don’t begin to use your scientific 
terms with me! 
about the causes, innocent or guilty. I 
can’t abide the effect, and 1 won’t havea 
cross-eyed child in the house!’ 


I don’t care anything 


* But, my dear, no one asks you to do 
so.” 

** Doesn’t it amount to the same thing, 
I should like to know!” cried Mrs. Steener 
with a rising voice. ‘‘In principle it 
does, when you say you don’t care 
whether there is a cast or not!” 

‘*Does a cast interfere with love for a 
child?” asked the doctor, wearily. 

‘*Interfere! But of course the more one 
loves the child the more one hates the 
cast. And you know I have always 
loved the very thought of a wide-eyed, 
blue-eyed baby—the dear, sweet, little 
innocent thing with its skin like mother- 
of-pearl, and its smile just out of Heaven, 
cuddling under your chin, turning and 
hiding the dear face on your shoulder; 
and you put out your arms for it in the 
night—and to have itall spoiled by a 
cast! Oh, a man can’t know any- 
thing about it! It isn’t im a man! 
Paternity has to be cultivated m a 
man; in the natural state a male animal 
devours his” — 

‘“*T can't hear you talk so, Esther; I 
can’t hear you talk so!” cried the doctor, 
springing to his feet. ‘It’s infamous! 
Do you suppose I am a wild beast, that 
under any circumstances I” — 

** Yes, I do!” cried the outrageous little 
woman. ‘‘I know aman who can roar 


trusted near a child. 





so at his wife about nothing shouldn’t be 
And you know 
very well, she continued, putting on her 


eye-glasses and resuming the suspended 
pin-sticking, ‘‘that maternity is the first 
instinct of a woman’s nature. The little 
girl becomes the mother of dolls while 
she is in her own cradle. And her brother 
kicks and cuffs the dolls and cuts their 
heads off. I’ve often heard you say so; 
and now you attempt to beat me down.” 
‘** Attempt te beat you down, Esther? 
What very reprehensible language is 
this? What do you mean, may I ask, by 
talking to your husband in such a manner? 
How long since you found out that I was 
such a brute that I couldn’t be trusted 
with my own child”— 
‘*T never said you couldn’t be trusted 
with your own child!” cried Mrs. Steener, 
shaking off her glasses in her energy. 
‘I'm not quite a simpleton, and I certain- 
ly never made such a fool of myself as 
that. Your own child!’ and her daugh was 
enough to set the doctor’s teeth on edge. 
‘** You have, without dispute, the most 
inconsequential mind, Mrs, Steener!” he 
exclaimed. ‘* What is it you did say?” 
**T don’t know that itis of any conse- 
quence what I said.” 
‘*T don’t know that it is,” he replied, 
loftily. 
“It isn’t apt to be, 
“Tt isn’t,” said he. 
‘* But in this particular instance,” cried 
Mrs, Steener, with vehemence, “I said” — 
‘* No matter what you said,” with great 
dignity. 
‘* James Steener, what did you marry 
me for ?” 
‘* For example. 
Here Mrs. Steener laughed, and with the 
laugh peace was temporarily restored. 
** But no, really now, James, speaking 
the truth, shouldn’t you mind a cast ?” 
‘‘ Why, of course I should prefer no 
cast, my love. But I suppose you your- 
self would prefer the child with a cast to 
no child at all, and that’s where we be- 
gan.” 
**T don’t know as I should. There’s no 
danger in the operation, you say.” 
‘* There is always danger in the knife.” 
‘* Well,” said Mrs. Steener, pausing, pin 
in hand, for refiection. ‘‘As I said, I 
don’t mind so much with blue eyes. But 
if they were brown—brown eyes with a 
cast are really glaring.” 
‘*There are varieties in casts. Some are 
really almost added beauties;’ and the 
doctor took up his book again. 
‘Nonsense! They may be to you; 
they’re not to me.” 
‘“*No; I don’t think a cast would be an 
added beauty to you, my dear.” 
‘“‘Tdon’t know any need of making 
things personal. But, if you will—why, 
you must acknowledge that obliquity of 
vision might possibly signify some ob- 
liquity of nature imparted by father or 
mother, and I’m sure in that light the 
mere idea of a cast is very disagreeable in 
a child of ours.” 
‘** This is very idle talk. Esther.” 
*Oh, yes! That's the way you always 
end. It’s very idle if I speak of anything 
in which I am interested or which I should 
like to have, whether it’s the Dorcas so- 
ciety, or a seal-skin cloak, or the soft yel- 
low locks and the little darling wet mouth 
of the baby I—” 

** Well—the baby you—” 

‘*T should think you would be ashamed 

to laugh at your wife,” she said, with a 
faint smile at her absurdity. *‘ I should 
think you would like to hear about her 
thoughts and ideas. Do you remember 
Elia’s ‘Dream Children? Well, if he might 
love even dream children so, and go so far 
as to name them, there’s no need of you 
calling what I say extravagant. I re- 
member he named one Alice. Do you 
like the name of Alice, James?” 

‘*T like Esther better.” 

‘Thanks. But then—Esther is so home- 
spun,” 

‘*Tt’s a beautiful Hebrew name.” 

** So is Abigail Hebrew.” 

‘*T’ve no objections to Abigail. Abigail 
was King David’s mother. The greatest 
woman in all history was named Abigail 
—Abigail Adams.” 

‘*Oh, to be sure! But it doesn’t make a 


” 


she remarked. 


” 


anybody’s mother or 
principles of liberty. 


name soft or sweet that its wearer was 
understood the 
Hester now—that } all. 


like the old Saxon. 
Gladys?” 

‘* Don’t I like moonshine!”’ 

‘* Why, it expresses so much—joy and 
lilies and sunlight and ladies of the old, 
old days riding under green coverts’”"— 
**You let your fancies run away with 
you so, my dear.” said the doctor witha 


Don’t you like 


shrug. 
‘“‘That’s because you haven’t any 
fancies. You are certainly the most 


matter-of-fact and commonplace man”— 
‘* And you are certainly the most exas- 
perating woman!” 

‘Thanks for your singular courtesy. 
Though its not singular in you, to be 
sure. Nice little conjugal compliments at 
the end of halfa lifetime. Much like the 
way you used to talk to me before I 
married you!” cried Mrs. Steener. ‘I’ve 
always heard that married people who 
had children quarreled more than those 
who hadn’t; and I see the reason why. 
For here are we”— 

**Quarreling over our cherubs.” 

** How ridicajous! I never said a word 
about our cherubs!” 

“‘T’'m ssudying up an important case, 
Esther, and I — well, if you didn’t begin 
all this with your talk about that non- 
sensical cast I should like to know who 
did!” 

‘*You did yourself! Saying you had 
just as lief she had a cast as not.” 

‘*She!”" 

** Yes; she! I suppose I can think what 
name I would like to give my own child ?” 
“Why, yes, you can think.” 

** AndI can take it out in thinking, you 
mean! And when names are given you'll 
give them yourself.” 

‘*Good gracious, Esther, I mean noth- 
ing!” 

‘* That’s what you really mean.” 

‘**You are getting too much excited, 
my dear, or you would not be so irritable. 
What have you been doing? Didn’t you 
sleep well last night? Have you eaten 
anything” — 

‘*That is always the way with you, Dr. 
Steener! You cut opena book of poems 
with your scalpel, and reada sonnet ona 
lady’s eyebrow with a dissector’s eye. 
You reduce every emotion to its equiva- 
lent of gases and pus and bile and heaven 
knows what! The very stars in the sky 
aren’t stars, after your analysis. The 
moon is only a mass of scoria”— . 

‘‘ And the tongue is perpetual motion.” 
And Dr, Steener again essayed his Look. 
‘And, of course,” continued Mrs. 
Steener, ‘‘ when a man gets to looking at 
an eye as acollection of membranes and 
lenses, and at a cross in the eye as a mere 
muscular contraction, he loses all sense 
and enjoyment of the beauty of the eye, 
and doesn’t care whether his child is cross- 
eyed or not. Oh,” she cried in an aban- 
donment of impatience, ‘‘I don’t see how 
Ievercame to marry a man with tastes 
so totally unlike my own! There is no 
congeniality of taste between us, and 
where there isno congeniality there is no 
lasting happiness. If I want to hear 
poetry, he wants to hear prose; if I want 
to go to church he wants to go to the 
theater; if I want to ride he wants to row; 
where I love water-ice he loves pistachio 
cream; where I love a blue eye he lovesa 
brown; and where it would break my 
heart to have my child cross-eyed, he is 
perfectly indifferent ”"— 

‘* For heaven’s sake, Esther, let it rest! 
I am perfectly indifferent.” 

‘*There’s no need of your confessing it!” 
cried Mrs. Steener, stabbing the pincush- 
ion with vigor. ‘‘ That goes without say- 
ing. You are no more indifferent in this 
matter than you are in everything else 
where I express my feelings. In the 
thirty years of our marriage I can’t recol- 
lect that my wishes ever turned the scale 
for anything. Youalways treated me as 
if I were a mere feather-weight. All I 
say to you goes in one ear and out the 
other. Idon’t believe there’s a wife in 
town of less authority ”"— 

** Are you going to talk on in this way 
forever, Mrs. Steener? I should like a 
chance to read my book in peace !” 

‘* Have it then?” cried the indignant 
wife, throwing down pins and cushion and 

** Have all the chance you want. I 
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out of it. Makea desert and then call it 
peace! I'll go down to Ruth’s—l’m wel- 
come there at any rate—and leave you to 
your preference—a quiet home without 
wife or children. For my part, and I’ve 
always said it—a home without children 
is nohome atall; the dear, bright faces, 
the music of the sweet treble voices, the 
little, clinging arms and kisses! I’veal- 
ways wanted them! I’ve envied the beg- 
gars that carried them about in their 
arms—and I never had the least sympathy 
from you—and—and—Ruth is the only 
refuge I have—andI don’t knowas I'll 
ever come back!” And Mrs. Steener 
darted from the room, and the door shut 
as if it were alive and fully in sympathy. 
with her, whether her husband was or 
not. 

I have intimated that there was a pecu- 
liarity in this conversation; perhaps the 
peculiarity was more in the circumstances 
leading to ic, in the fact that Dr. and Mrs. 
Steener had been married this thirty years 
and there had never been a child inside 
their doors. 

In the silence that succeeded the vibra- 
tion of the slamming door, the doctor, 
accustomed to these temporary ebul- 
litions, took up his book again, and was 
just burying himself in his case, when a 
sudden shriek rang through the house 
and brought him to his feet. It was Mrs. 
Steener’s voice at the front door inan ago- 
ny of horror and fear. 

‘* What is it?” he cried, hurrying out. 
‘‘What is it’”’ forgetting the late unpleas- 
antness, and imagining from his wife's 
attitude, poised as she was within the 
doorway, on tiptoe, with her skirts held 
back and her face coiled into all scrts of 
a convulsion, that nothing less than a rat- 
tlesnake itself was confronting her. ‘‘For 
goodness sake, speak, Esther! what is 
it?” And then he was beside her, 

“Oh, I dont know what it is!” she 
cried, her bonnet falling on one side, her 
wrap hanging by one sleeve. ‘It’s a cov- 
ered basket on the doorstep; it’s an in- 
fernal machine; oh, Dr. Steener, it’s— 
it’s a baby !” 

** It’s a baby,” said the doctor, lifting 
the basket, and turning back the cover. 
‘There you have it, Mrs. Steener, after 
all your longing for it, a fine blue-eyed 
baby, with as sweet a dimpling smile as I 
ever saw ona child three months old. I 
don’t wonder you want it. I should like 
to keep it myself. It is the gift of Provi- 
dence; we will call it Theodora—unless 
you would really prefer Gladys.mylove’— 

‘“*Wantit! Keepit! Call it Gladys!” 
screamed Mrs. Steener. ‘‘ What on carth 
are you thinking of, Dr. Steener? No- 
body’s child, and born of nobody knows 
what! The creature of sin and shame 
more likely than anything else, to grow 
up sinful and shameful, and worry us into 
our graves! Don’t take it inside the door. 
I should feel polluted forever.” 

‘‘But Ishould rather like to keep it,” 
said the good doctor. 

** Keep it? I would aslief keep a snake! 
John! John! Isay, John! Put the horse 
into the gig directly ! Don’t lose a moment. 
Here’s a child, left on our doorstep, to be 
taken to the almshouse. It has given me 
such a turn! I never can go to Ruth’s to- 
day. The idea of such an imposition on 
us! Here, take my wrap, Bridget—and 
take that thing out of my sight till Jobn 
is ready. And, James, dear, you’re sure 
you knew nothing about this before? 
You’re quite sure—oh, you must mix me 
a tonic, and let me lie on the sofa, and— 
It was very singular that youshould want 
to keep it—Well, I can’t think about it. 
Don’t talk aboutit. And don’t take up 
that horrid medical book again; read 
something to me, please. Something 
soothing. Read out of the Bible, or Mrs. 
Hopkins’s ‘Motherhood,’ or no, that is too 
harrowing after such a tantalization. 
Read the ‘Innocents Abroad.’ ” 

NEWSURYPORT, MASS. 
Rinne One Ag ee a 

“TVE got a poem,” he said, when he 

had secured the attention of the editor. 
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poems awaiting publication.” ‘ But this 
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m glad to see you turn your attention to 

_ I wish all had your gift.”—Tid- 
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WHAT GRANDFATHER SAID. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


QuT on the porch, in his great arm-chair, 
Grandfather sat ’mid the sunset’s glare, 
Watching the golden leaves and red, 
Patting bis grandchild’s glossy head. 
* Little one, those were good old days; 
Children had very different ways; 
Played very little; but worked instead,” 
Grandfather said. 


‘*T used to rise with the morning sun; 

T went to sleep when the day was done; 

T never cared to fishing go; 

But always preferred the spade and hoe. 

Never a grumble came from me 

When wood must be sawed: but willingly 

I whistled along to yonder shed,”’ 
Grandfather said. 


‘Then, at the school, I was never late; 
Cared not to swing on the garden gate, 
Tearing my jacket into shreds; 
Never would risk my limbs onsleas, 
Didn’t delight the doors to slam: 
Wouldn’t attack the pantry jam. 
Think of that, little roguish head,”’ 
Grandfather said. 


Grandfather pressed to his heart the boy;— 

Vear old cheeks lighted with old-time joy! 

While with a glance of wonderment, 

Two merry eyes were on him bent— 

And whispered, that doubting lad of ten: 

‘““ Where were the little boys, Grandpa, 
then ?”’ 

“Darling, there—there—it’s quite time for 
bed!”’ 

Grandfather said. 
New YORK CIty. 
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BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


THIS morning I saw the sun rise; there 
were broad stripes of violet and carmine 
across the eastern sky, which faded into 
a golden haze that reached to the zenith: 
but while all about me exclaimed upon its 
beauty, I was silent, for I felt a thrill of 
anguish, sent by that mysterious chain 
which links our present to our past. 

I have forgotten a thousand happy 
hours, but the suns and storms of more 
than twenty years have failed to dim 
those sensations of despair with which I 
once saw the sky painted in brilliant 
colors by the rising sun. 

Iwas about seventeen at the time, a 
romantic, visionary boy, with only one 
very marked taste, and that wasa decided 
dislike for hard work. In fact, when I 
remember myself, Iam unable to judge 
any lad harshly, however preposterous in 
his ideas, or foolish in his conduct. 

When my father died, he left me a pen- 
niless, friendless orphan, to the care of 
his brother, my uncle Jabez, whose great 
ranch in California, had been for some 
time one of my “brags” among my 
school-fellows. 

I had had a lonely, cheerless childhood, 
so monotonous that I greeted with lively 
delight the prospect of a journey by sea— 
no ‘* Overlands ” in those days—with its 
promise of tropical scenery and fruit, per- 
haps of romance and adventure. With 
still more rapture I looked forward to 
meeting my cousin Tyler, who was about 
my own age, and with whom I was quite 
ready to swear eternal friendship; indeed, 
unable to restrain my ardor, I sent him 
along letter, which I considered extreme- 
ly elegant, having composed it with the 
greatest care; it was signed: ‘‘ Your-broth- 
er-in-arms,” after knightly fashions; it 
was hardly appropriate, for at the time I 
did not know a rifle from a shot-gun; a 
pistol I had never seen until I purchased 
one in New York as a preparation for my 
journey, and then I never dared to load 
it for fear it would go off in my pocket. 

All my golden dreams of adventurous 
journey and knightly brotherhood, were 
destined to fade to very dull tints. I was 
desperately sea-sick and mortally afraid 
of the great rats with which the vessel 
swarmed and which disputed with me 
the possession of my cabin; no pirate ap- 
peared, no storms blew;I cared nothing 
for pine-apples, and I was glad enough to 
stand on firm earth again. 

As for my cousin Tyler, he did not come 
up to my expectations by a long way. He 
was ashort, muscular fellow, uneducated, 

his face burned by the sun to the color of 
a brick; and his manners were extremely 








uncouth, not to say repulsive. His only 
idea of civility was a broad grin, but 
when he meant incivility he had a wide 
variety of accomplishments. 

I well remember the shock of our first 
meeting; though somewhat repelled by 
his grinning face,1 was determined to 
like him, and advanced with my hand 
stretched out, saying cordially: ‘‘ Cousin 
Tyler, I believe.” 

Without noticing my proffered grasp, 
he said in a voice about as mellifluous as 
that of a buzz-saw: 

‘Yer biggern I thawt yer was.” 

**Why?” Lasked, dropping my hand, 
considerably abashed. 

***Cos yer said’n yer letter yer was in 
arms,” he replied, with aloud guffaw that 
brought the blood to my face with a rush. 

His laugh was echoed by another 
almost as harsh, but in a somewhat higher 
key, and glancing upI saw before me a 
counterpart of Tyler, only smaller and 
younger, who was at once introduced to 
meas ‘‘ Cousin Tibby, I believe.” 

Her sunburned face was crowned with 
an abundance of red hair which was partly 
hidden under a man’s hat—a huge som- 
brero; she wore a canvas hunting coat, 
which was anything but spotless, and in 
her hand she carried a shot-gun. 

‘* Hullo!” she said, ‘‘ You’ve got along 
have her? I’m a-going down to the marsh 
after rail. Want to see me mount?” 

And without waiting for an answer, she 
ran into the barn, reappearing in a mo- 
ment mounted astride on the back of a 
brindle cow. 

With her free hand she grasped one 
horn, with her heels she dug hard into 
the animal’s sides, yelling hoarsely, ‘‘ Get 
up, Josie! Get along! Show Boston your 
paces!” 

The sight was so grotesque as the 
strange steed galloped awkwardly out of 
the yard, the great hat flapping and the 
shot-gun swinging, that my breath was 
fairly taken away with astonishment, and 
I did not realize until some time after, 
that Tibby,in a moment of inspiration, 
had nicknamed me Boston. To this day 
the name clings to me in the family, as 
nicknames are apt to cling when they hit 
the mark; no doubt my prim manners 
and formal speech, my soft hands and 
city-made clothes made ‘ Boston” seem 
peculiarly appropriate. 

I watched Tibby out of sight, and then 
looked at Tyler in blank amazement, as 
much ata loss what to say or do as if 
I had been suddenly landed in the midst 
of savages; at this juncture I was thank- 
ful to hear my uncle's voice calling to me 
from the door of the kitchen tocome and 
have something to eat. 

Aunt Jane greeted me with some show 
of kindness, which seemed like tenderness 
after Tyler’s reception, and instantly won 
my lonely and homesick heart. 

This affection was afterward modified, 
though not destroyed, by the discovery 
which I made, that, being a Missouri 
woman,my aunt ‘‘dipped”—that is, rubbed 
snuff on her teeth with a tooth-brush; her 
expression at ‘such times was so idiotic 
that I always fled from the room, fearing 
that disgust would destroy the only link 
that bound me to my new home. 

With such surroundings it may be be- 
lieved thatI was anything but happy; I 
—who considered myself so superior, be- 
came a mark for the uncouth wit of the 
family, the butt of rude jokes, the laugh- 
ing-stock of Mexican sheep-herders. 

My little store of high-school learning: 
my skillin algebra or geometry, gained 
me no credit on Corralitos Rancho. I 
could not shoot duck on the wing, dip 
sheep, or lassoa steer. My smattering of 
Latin and Greek went for nothing; unable 
to speak Spanish, I was voted an ignora- 
mus, for all on the ranch were as familiar 
with that language as with English—a 
necessity where two-thirds of the 
‘* hands” spoke nothing else. 

In spite of all rebuffs, however, I con- 
tinued to assume a great many airs of 
superiority. I shirked work, wore my 
good clothes, used needlessly elegant 
language, and behaved generally like a 
prig. I hated my cousin Tyler, while 
he, with all his boorishness, looked rather 
kindly upon me; he had a good heart— 
we are excellent friends now—and took 











no end of pains to teach me the use of 
fire-arms, in which he excelled. 

I profited by his lessons but felt no 
gratitude; if he had saved my life, it 
would: have been with that insufferable 
manner that made me detest him. But 
my feeling toward him was mild com- 
pared with what I felt toward Tibby. I 
was afraid of her; her sharp eyes, and 
sharp, vixenish tongue, her marvelous 
talent for ill-natured ridicule, kept me in 
a state of constant anxiety; moreover, 
she could do everything I could not do, 
and I was continually being taunted with 
her superiority. 

My position became daily more and 
more unendurable; what real trials I 
lacked, my imagination supplied; I began 
to believe that they were all in league to 
drive me to suicide. 

When my father died, he left his affairs 
in the utmost confusion. Uncle Jabez had 
piles of papers sent out to him, and la- 
bored faithfully to rescue from the estate 
a little remnant of fortune for me to be- 
gin life on, intending to give me a home 
with him until I was twenty-one. 

I had seen just erlough of these papers 
to believe that I ought to have about a 
hundred thousand dollars; that my uncle 
was next of kin formed a sufficient reason 
in my romantic fancy for his desiring to 
get me out of the way. 

Poor Uncle Jabez! in the silent land, 
whither he has gone, these words cannot 
wound him ; that boyish delusion cannot 
pain him. 

This idea took such possession of me 
that every trifling event was distorted to 
its support. My appetite failed, my sleep 
was disturbed, and I became so thin and 
pale that Aunt Jane was seriously dis- 
tressed. 

Finally I made up my mind to run 
away. 

Corralitos Rancho was thirty miles from 
the nearest neighbor’s, and sixty from 
Soledad ; but distance did not deter me. 
I had often seen men at the ranch who 
had spent weeks in the open air with no 
other baggage than a shot-gun and a roll 
of blankets. The air is so dry in that part 
of the country that shelter at night is 
quite unnecessary, and game of all kinds 
was then very plentiful. 

The climax of my woes was reached 
when Uncle Jabez compelled me to spend 
the whole day with the Mexican herders 
dipping sheep. I hated hard work, the 
smell of tobacco in the wash made me 
sick, and the sheep gave me a great deal 
of trouble, while my awkwardness amused 
the herders. Iate my supper and went 
to bed in a great rage. The next day I 
cleaned my gun—a gift from Uncle Jabez 
—loaded all my cartridges, and stowed 
away as much ammunition in my cloth- 
ing as I thought I could comfortably 
carry, besides providing myself with 
matches and other small articles. 

My blankets were my own. I had pur- 
chased them in New York at my uncle’s 
suggestion, and had pleased my fancy by 
selecting a bright scarlet, bound on the 
ends with broad blue ribbon. 

As soon as the family had retired, I 
rolled them up and bound them with a 
stout strap; for I intended to walk all the 
first night in order to get a good start, for 
I did not doubt but that I would be pur- 
sued. 

I slipped stealthily from the window, 
unnoticed even by the dog, and walked 
briskly until I struck the San Luis road, 
when I fell into a a steady, comfortable 
pace suitable for an all-night tramp. 

IS was quite dark when I started, but 
about ten o’clock the moon rose. They 
retired early on the ranch, and its soft 
light cheered my drooping spirits, mak- 
ing me feel less like an escaped convict. 

I rested once or twice by the roadside, 
and wished more than anything else that 
I had something to eat or drink; not be- 
cause I was hungry, but merely to break 
the monotony of the march. 

The dusty road—it was the middle of 
September—cut through a wide, treeless 
plain, bounded on one side by a dim line 
of mountains, and broken only by an oc- 
casional patch of low-growing shrubs, or 
by the telegraph poles which lifted them- 
selves at regular intervals, like gaunt 
reminders of a distant civilization. 
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I remember glancing up at them plac- 
idly, and observing that they had no cross- 
bars at the top. For many hours I 
plodded on patiently, making mental cal- 
culations as to the number of miles I 
should have traversed by daylight. I 
thought myself happy to have escaped 
with my life, and had few regrets for the 
fortune which I fancied I was leaving. 

As the distance between myself and 
Corralitos gradually increased, an inex- 
pressible feeling of loneliness and isola- 
tion crept over me, aided by the desolate 
silence of the open plain; not a living 
creature did I see, and the only sounds 
that I heard were the rustling of leaves 
in the undergrowth, as some shy wild 
thing crept back to its hiding-place at 
sight of me. 

I knew that wild-cats made their homes 
under the stunted manzanitas, and a pan- 
ther was within the bounds of possibility; 
for the herders not infrequently reported 
the sheep raided by them, and Tyler had 
even killed one while I was at the ranch. 

I cannot say that I felt any fear, but 
my hearing was on the alert, and I carried 
my gun ready cocked on my shoulder. 

Iwas brave enough in those days—far 
more so than Iam now. Iaminclined to 

think that much of the reckless courage of 
youth comes fromignorance. We do not 
know the value of life, therefcre we risk 
it; we rush into danger because we can 
see neither its length nor its breadth. 

When excitement is less alluring, and 
we learn to count the cost, we shudder in 

anticipation of the crippled life or the use- 
less death, as the beggar who has found a 
diamond trembles lest he meet his com- 
rade, the robber. 

But, though I experienced no physical 
fear, my thoughts were tinged with mel- 
ancholy. I felt that I was alone in the 
world, having cut thelast tie of kindred 
left me.- I had theconfidence of youth as 
to the future; but I saw it only as a pil- 
grim sees fair gardens, when he smells the 
flowers and hears the fountains splash on 
the wrong side of a blank, hopeless wall. 

I began to forbode that some hard ex- 
periences were before me. I was also forced 
to fortify myself against sundry qualms 
as to the past, and the manner of my 
flight, by the most violent inward execra- 
tions of everybody at Corralitos, except 
my aunt. 

Gradually, the monotonous dog-trot 
into which I had fallen, the absolute still- 
ness, and my abstracted thoughts, lulled 
me into asort of doze; if sleep is possible 
under such circumstances, I should say 
that I slept. From this state I was slowly 
awakened by a strange, booming sound, 
at which I paused and listened with puz- 
zlied unconcern, more wondering than 
afraid. 

It was then about three in the morning; 
the moon shone brightly, and nothing 
higher than bunch-grass grew by the road 
for two or three miles; yet I stood still 
quite two minutes, blinking my near- 
sighted eyes, before I discovered some- 
thing dark, extending beyond the road on 
both sides, and moving rapidly toward 
me, 

Almost another minute passed, when, 
with a sudden throb of terror, I grasped 
the truth—it was a drove of Spanish cat- 
tle. 

From an unreasoning impulse of defend- 
ing myself I did the most insane act pos- 
sible. [swung my gun to my shoulder, 
and discharged both barrels; with horri- 
ble distinctness the shots pealed out on the 
still night air, and the fierce drove, which 
a moment before had been intent on 
water or pasturage, now rushed forward 
with a roar of rage that almost paralyzed 
me. 

It was a terrible situation, a moment of 
despair, a glance into the face of a fright- 
ful death. There seemed tobe no refuge; 

neither tree that I could climb, nor bush 
where I could hide, only the telegraph 
pole, beside which I stood, reared itself 
above me. I threw down my gun and 
began to climb; a few knotty protuber- 
ances at the base favored me, and though 
[ had little skill in exercise of this sort, 
some strange power seemed to give me in- 
telligence and address far beyond my na- 
ture. Great drops of sweat stood all over 


a thousand gongs were beating; time no 
longer existed for me, every thought, 
breath, sensation was crushed into an 
agony of effort, until at last I reached the 
ton of my frail refuge, and clutched the 
wire in my hand. 

I tried to steady my nerves amid the 
horrible uproar, end at length forced my- 
self tolook down. Through a cloud of 
dust I saw a sea of wide, branching horns, 
heads tossing, tails lashing, huge bulks 
bending and rearing. 

I had hoped that when they saw that I 
was out of their reach they would move 
on, instead of which their anger seemed 
each moment to increase, and they fairly 
foamed with rage. 

I could see them look up at me with 
glaring eyes as they pawed the earth, 
bellowing with baffled fury. 

The telegraph-pole was stout and well 
set, but it shook so with their blows and 
jostling that I feared each moment that it 
would fall. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes had passed 
before it occurred to me that my red blan- 
ket, plainly visible in the moonlight, was 
the exciting cause of theiranimosity. It 
was no easy matter to unfasten it with 
one hand, but at length I succeeded, and 
allowed 1t to drop to the ground. I would 
have thrown it some distance among the 
herd, but in my insecure position that 
was impossible. 

They plunged at it, and tossed it with 
horrible ferocity, and in a few moments it 
was bitten, torn and trampled into indis- 
tinguishable fragments. 

And still they did not move on. 

They became somewhat quieter after a 
time; many of them wandered from the 
road, and made short bites at the brown 
grass; but the majority stood wedged 
about the pole, looking up at me with re- 
lentless hatred, as patient as if they knew 
the limit of human suffering, and were 
content to wait, being sure of their victim. 
I lived years of torture in each hour 
that crept by; the thin wire cut into my 
hands until they were torn and bleeding 
from the wrist to the fingers; to relieve 
them, I occasionally rested my elbows on 
the top of the pole (there was no cross- 
piece), helping the strain on my arms by 
pressing my knees against the wood, until 
every muscle in my body was wrenched 
to the utmest; the pains in my back, es- 
pecially, were almost insupportable. 

At first, I wes conscious only of terror 
and of suffering, but as time dragged 
slowly on, my mind began to wander. 
Scraps of conversation, heard in the past 
and long since forgotten, recurred to me; 
they were wholly trifling and discon- 
nected, but they came back with every 
tone as clear and distinct as if they had 
been just uttered, sometimes followed by 
light laughter, which I recognized as that 
of childish playmates. 

One peculiar hallucination took posses- 
sion of me. When very small,I had seen 
a boy punished at school, until his hands 
bled freely; he had cut himself with his 
sharp knife, and the blows of the rattan 
reopened the wounds; it impressed me 
very much at the time, though I had not 
thought of it for years. Now, however, 
I could not shake off the impression that 
I was that boy, and that with my bloody 
hands, I was clinging tothe rattan, which 
constantly cut deeper and deeper. 

Occasionally, I would start and realize 
my situation, looking down with despair 
on the long, branching horns below, and 
endeavoring to relieve my rigid muscles 
by such slight change of position as was 
possible; then all would grow dim, and 
again I was the truant, with bleeding 
hands, grasping the rod of punishment. 
I could hear plainly, as I heard that day, 
the hum of the school-room, the third 
division droning their geography, Millie 
Gaines’s lisp when she missed on Yuca- 

tan, and then the sudden hush as the 
blows fell on his hands—my hands. 

At last, in one of my starts of con- 
sciousness, I saw a broad streak of purple 
in the east, while the moon overhead was 
almost faded out in a thin, pink haze that 
had spread over the sky. I watched the 
light grow and the colors change for 
some minutes, too numbed and hopeless 
to think; shudderingly, I glanced down- 





me. I felt a ringing in my ears, as though 


ward, 


I gasped, looked at the glowing sky 
again, and forced my senses to awake; 
again I looked down, half-doubting—the 
herd was gone! 
During those two hours of unspeakable 
agony not a sound had passed my lips; 
now I uttered a loud cry, and slipped to 
the ground. I remember no more! 
When, days after, I next had a feeble 
perception of what was going on about 
me, the first thing I saw was my aunt 
Jane’s pale and careworn face. 
SAN FRANCTSCO, CAL. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 
Fill the blanks with the same letter trans- 
posed. 
1. He divided the -—— into two—— and 


fastened the securely. 
=. While the philosophers gaze at the 





strange —— the old —— are using all their 
— toget rid of the —. 

2. We shall all be in —— before that —— 
is grown. 

4. The lovely —— stood calm and serene 
— all —— the tumult. 

5. While the father finishes his —— the 
ch:ld lights the —— and —— of the good 
time coming. 

6. Such a modest man does not —— to so 
much —. 

7. Mary, take care of your —— or the old 
—— will —— its symmetry. 

8. She does not —— easily and —— not at 
all how the horse —— through the town. 

9. She is dying, and who will teach those 
infant to ——- the name of mother ” 





10. What a pity it is to -—— the poor ani- 
mals ! 





CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. He, seeing a roc, rowed towards it. 
2. We can’t make hay till it clears off. 
3. It was a fatal leap. 
4. Hecame from Dover ill of a fever. 
5. We went out fora sail. O! did I not 
suffer. 
6. Give her another coast, do. 
7. She is amusing herself well. 
Coucealed in the above sentences are 
seven words, having the following signifi- 
cations: 
1. A bird. 
. The name of an island. 
. Everything we want. 
. A stream of water. 
. A battle-place in Italy. 
. Anage. 
. The uncle of us all. 
These words arranged in their order form 
a double acrostic, the initials and ‘finals 
forming two Christian names. 
H. 
BURIED FISH. 
1. When I met Hal I button-holed him, 
and made him tell me all about it. 
2. When I was ill I had Dr. Knight. 
3. We had games, and after supper Char- 
lie played the violin. 
4. I'm afraid it will be eleven o’clock be- 
fore you get back. 
5. What route do you take to Boston? 
6. Under the spreading branches of the 
ash a dinner was prepared. 
7. Instead of wishing for the harp I kc pt 
wishing fow the flute. 
8. I can’t bear that music. 
so tired. a 
9. Bring 
leaves us: : 
10. Ido not know another herb as sweet 
as this. LL. R. 


O dear! I'm 


mp, Mack, ere light fairly 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 3p. 
EASY SQUARE WORDS. 


1. 
Good 
Oo bis 
O2dthia 
Dose 

2. 
Givi 

I dea 
Rent 
Late 

3. 

Bad 
Age 
Den 
4. 
© 2 
O re 
: a a 


FLOWER PUZZLE. 
1, Sweet pea; 2, Marigold; 3, Phlox; 4, 





ease; 8, Bluebell; 9, China aster: 10, Rose 
mary; 11, Box. 


EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
Norway 
Waymarks 
Marksman 
Manor 
Orleans. 


ANSWERS TO OMNIBUS PUZZLE OF 


OCTOBER 6TH. 
AMUSEMENT. 


Answers have been received as follows: 

G. M. A. sends 15 words commencing with 
. 23 with m, 8 with u, 26 withs,18 withe, 
5with n, 12 with t. Total 107. 

G. W. sends 13 words commencing with a, 
21 with m, 6 with u, 14 with s,7 withe, 7 
with n, 9with t. Total 77. 

W. sends 16 words commencing with a. 
25 with wm, 6 with u, 24 with s,11 with e, 6 
with n, 10 witht. Total 98. 

A. M. H. sends [2 words commencing with 
a, 18 with m, 5 with u, 20 withs, 4 with e, 
6 with n, 9 witht. Total 74. 

(“Slant ”’ not admissible. *‘ Emma” 
admissible. ) 

. F. sends 11 words commencing with a, 
14 with m, 4 with u, 19 with s, 4 withe, 5 
with n, 10 with t. Total 67. 
A. A. sends 83 words, but 
them are not admissible. 

It may be interesting to some to know that 

305 words can be made from the word 
breadths ; and 222 from wreathes. 


not 


anumber of 


wed 


NoTe.—Wil|S. P. L. please send us_ his 
address, as there has been some mistake in 
the return of his puzzles ? 


Selections. 


THE PRICE OF A DRINK. 
‘- Five cents a glass!’ Does any one think 
That that is really the price of a drink? 

‘* Five cents a glass,” I heard you say, 

** Why, that isn’t very much to pay.” 

Ah, no, indeed, *tis a very small sum 

You are passing over ‘twixt finger and 
thumb; 

And if that were all that you gave away, 

lt wouldn’t be very much to pay. 


The price of a drink! Let him decide 

Who has lost his courage and lost his pride; 
And lies a groveling heap of clay, 

Not far removed from a beast to-day. 


The price of adrink! Let that one tell 
Who sleeps to-night in a murderer’s cell, 
And feels within him the fires of hell. 
Honor aud virtue, love and truth. 

All the glory and pride of youth, 

Hopes of manhood, the wreath of fame, 
High endeavor and noble aim. 

These are the treasures thrown away 
At the price of a drink, from day to day. 


“Five cents a glass!’ How Satan laughed. 
As over the bar the young man quaffed 

The beaded liquor, for the demon knew 
The terribie work that drink would do! 
And before morning the victim lay 

With his life-blood swiftly ebbing away; 
And that was the price he paid, alas! 

For the pleasure of taking a social glass. 


The price of a drink! If you want to know 
What some are willing to pay for it, go 
Through that wretched tenement 
there, 

With dingy windows and broken stair, 
Where foul disease, like a vampire crawls 
With outstretched wings o’er the moldy 
walls, 


over 


There poverty dwells with her 
brood, 

Wild-eyed as demons for lack of food: 
There shame, in a corner, crouches low: 
There violence deals its cruel blow; 
The innccent ones are thus accursed 
To pay the price of another’s thirst. 


hungry 


** Five cents a glass!’ Oh, if that were all, 
The sacrifice would, indeed, be small! 
But the money’s worth is the least amount 
We pay; and whoever will keep account 
Will iearn the terrible waste and blight 
That follows the ruinous appetite. 
** Five cents a glass!’ Does any one think 
That is really the price ofa drink ” 

— JOSEPHINE POLLARD, in Harper's Bazar 

fa : 


A BRIGHT EXAMPLE. 


DuRING the war in the Sfidan a British 
officer lay in much suffering and danger- 
ously wounded on a field of battle. 
Earlier in the day he had received aslight 
injury, or what he chose to deem such, in 
his left arm; but he had kept his seat on 
his horse, and not till toward the close of 
the decisive engagement, when victory 
crowned our arms, and the enemy were 
in full retreat, flying from the field, did 
the young oflicer receive his severer 
wounds, and was carried by his men toa 
bank alittle away from the mass of dead 
and dying. 

It wasa ghastly field, for the combat 
had been fierce and prolonged. Ina few 
hours the streets of London would le 
echoing with the shouts of news vende:s. 
**Glorious victory !” and few compari- 
tively would estimate its cost, or let their 
mind's eye carry them to the scene after 
the battle. Butto many it would mean 
desolate homes, widowed hearts, orphaned 
children and weeping, bereaved mothers. 

A young surgeon, in answer to the cail 
of one of his own men, came up to exam- 
ine his injuries, but was waved off with 
the words: ‘‘ Leave me for the present: 
go to those who are suffering more, and 








Tris; 5, Tulip:6, Kachelor’s button; 7, Heart’s- 





needing your services more urgently.” 
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The officer’s servant expressed his dis- 
appointment at his master not havin 
allowed himself to be attended to, an 
received the response: ‘‘ Fetch mea drink 
of water, Colin; that’s what I long for 
most”; and ere very long the clear, spark- 
ling draught was at his lips, but yet un- 
tasted, when the eyes of a soldier beside 
him opened, and a sound between a gasp 
and a groan issued from the dying lips, 
while the gaze of intense longing of the 
hungry eyes spoke their thirst. The un- 
tasted draught was held to the parched 
lips and eagerly drained, and the look of 
gratitude, never to be forgotton, was 
— compensation. 

Yhile Colin was gone for a fresh sup- 
ply the officer, with his left hand and 
least disabled arm, unhooked the soldier’s 
tunic, and, with an effort beyond his real 
strength, managed to raise the dying 
head, momentarily revived by the draught 
of water. A hand was groping in his 
breast, and the officer, following the 
movemem, found a pocket Testament; 
but it was an expiring effort, and too late. 
Yet one word he heard as he bent over 
the face, and the dying lips formed the 
name of Jesus. Then the features relaxed, 
and pain and suffering disappeared from 
the countenance, and in their stead was a 
look of perfect peace and rest. 

The young soldier, who had fought his 
last for his earthly sovereign, had entered 
into the presence of Him whose name was 
dearest to his gallant heart and last upon 
his lips. The ofticer’s servant was once 
more returning with the fresh supply 
from the little brook, which he had sought 
for higher up the stream, for below it was 
mingled with crimson stains, and he 
found the dead soldier nestled on his 
master’s breast. There was no question 
now, death had claimed his victim, and 
two "drayoons coming up and kneeling 
down were about to remove the body, 
which pressed on the wounded officer. 

** Stay, Colin, sever a lock of his hair 
first. He may have a mother”: and the 
nut-brown curl was laid in the Testa- 
ment, and placed in the ofticer’s pocket 
by his direction. The scene was enough 
to touch a harder heart than that on 
which the young soldier had breathed his 
last, which was strangely softened by the 
events of the last week; for in the earlier 
days of it he had tended rzany a wounded 
and dying man as he walked over the 
field at evening after the morning’s en- 
gagement. 

Ever and anon his thoughts recurred to 
the dying face of the youth, seemingly 
about his own age, not one of his own 
regiment, but an infantry soldier, whose 
last moments he had striven to soothe, 
and the look of calm peace, nay, he 
thought even more, of joy, as with that 
name on his lips he breathed out his life. 
A grand reality it must be te bring joy in 
such ascene. A longing to have learned 
more at those lips, sealed in death, came 
over him—*‘ happy fellow!” 

And he recalled the words, so familiar 
from their frequent use in the opening 
sentences of the Church service, which as 
a soldier he attended on duty each Sun- 
day: ‘‘ Iwill arise and go to my Father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against Heaven and before Thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called Thy 
son. 

Then memory again brought to him, 
‘* Enter not into judgment with Thy ser- 
vant, for in Thy sight shall no man living 
be justified” ; and they became prayers. 
Jesus was the happy resting-place of the 
young soldier; but how could that hiding- 
place | be searched? And there and then, 
as taught by the Holy Spirit, the young 
officer surrendered himself to the Captain 
of his salvation, and in after life he 
proved himself a true soldier of the cross 
by a faithful and devoted life of obedi- 
ence and truth.—Friendly ida st 
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VINES AND CREEPERS AT NEW- 
PORT. 


VeRY few people fully appreciate how 
much the beautiful houses of Newport are 
indebted to the vfhes and creepers with 
which they are surrounded. But for 
these, some of the most attractive places 
would be barren in appearance if not pos- 
itively ugly. The spreading lawn with its 
coat of living green, the well-kept paths 
cut in graceful curves, and the overhang- 
ing branches of trees planted and nur- 
tured with care, all play an important 
part. Ourlandscape artists have shown 
excellent taste and consummate skill in 
harmonizing what might otherwise be 
discordant in Nature, and to them much 
credit is due. But just now our attertion 
is called to the vines and creepers that 
everywhere appear. Some of these are 
comparatively new varieties, introduced 
from foreign lands, while others are na- 
tive: of the soil where they grow. Take, 
for instance, the Virginia creeper and the 
wisteria, so abundant on every hand, 
How completely they change many a 
rough, uncouth fence or outbuilding into 
a thing of beauty, and add to the mansion 
itself artistic wealth of no small value. 
The common ivy, such as _ covers 
the débris of old castles, and makes 
them fresh and char: ning even while in 
ruins, and the Japanese ivy, a recent im- 
portation, rich in leaf and color, every- 





where appear. The combination of these 
climbers on large spaces with proportions 
rightly adjusted cannot well be sur- 
passed in Nature’s handiwork. They 
give a striking variety in shades of green 
and in forms of foliage, the wisteria hang- 
ing in festoons, the Virginia creeper in 
sprays, and the ivys, especially the Japan- 
ese, presenting the appearance of a wall, 

variegated as by a master’s hand. Then 
add the trumpet honeysuckle, with its 
extended arms, bearing beautiful flowers 
of yellow and gold, and we have a picture 
not easily surpassed. Newport has just 
such combinations as this, and, fortu- 
nately, it is almost impossible to have two 
alike. And so we have the Birthwort, or 
‘‘ Dutchman’s Pipe,” with its broad leaf 
of dark green, and the clematis, or *‘ Vir- 
gin’s Bower.” for training on posts, on 
the lawn, and in the flower garden, or on 
pillars along the veranda ; and as different 
varieties bear flowers of many colors, there 
is little danger of dull uniformity.—New- 
port News. 


BUY THE BEST 
THE ONLY SATISFACTORY 


ROYAL 
ARGAND BURNER. 


FOR OIL. 


Will Fit Any Ordinary Lamp. 
Absolutely Safe. 


Cannot Explode. 
PERFECT LICHT. 
65-CANDLE POWER. 
Strong, White, Steady. Rests the eyes. 
CONSTRUCTION. 
Simple, Cool. Easily Re-wicked, 
EXTINGUISHER. 
Turns Out Like Gas. No Blowing Out. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL 
For Parlor or Library. 
IT IS A BOON 


For All Toilers With Pen or Needle. 


A Burner, with Chimney C empicte, Mailed 
Free on Receipt of 81,25. 
ALSO 


BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED LAMPS AT 
LOW PRICES. 
NEW YORK BRASS CO., 


1 Barclay St., New York City. 
PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: 
118 South 7th Street, 53 Dearborn St, 











LONDON: 8 Snow Hill, 
HE DICK SEAMLESS 
ARMERS! 











FOOT W. 
or Fireside Comfort Shoes, 
worn every where; woven by hand; 
lined with wool; warm, easy, dur. 
able. Fine Christmas Gift. it your 
dealers have none ‘ 
orderof us; Ladies’ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


‘Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It ia delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


a. ~ & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 








MOMARCH SHIRTS 
SLD HY LEADING DEALERS 


BUPERIOR Segre QUALITY 


USIC BOXE 


: 1030 
PHILADELPHIA ‘SEND STAMP FOR asic IF, 











MANUFACTURERS and ‘others requiring 

Stencils, Steel Stamps,etc.,write for our new 7pree 

Tietrated Catalogue now ready for mailing. s. 
REESE & CO., 2 Church Street. New York. 


HEA LTH BETTER THAN WEALTH, 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 





cial Teeth upon the recei f postage. Dr. W. E 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave. Poor seth, Street. N. ¥ 





Frederick Loeser aa 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced, 

Unlimited capital and an enormous outlet 
enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
ayant goods coming to our counters direct- 

from the producers. Our system of sell- 
ing every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but a 
of astrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
Mailed free on application. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO, 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 2& cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 








which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 





House Furnishing 


FOREICN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRICERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


tonite, Dodd's ay G AGENCY, Boston 











Woods, Mach and 
Patterns, nines, and 
and Woodworker. Send 


AW GONDS in U. 8. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 





Bells 4 Pure Copper and Tin for Chure’ 
8, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


Fine French China ant Bast Porcelain 


Ae Us 
Fine White Porce' hg Ae joo" ieces....$12 00 
Gold whi Peace Bi 0: w 
old-ban :W i 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 4d’p'ces $10 and’ 12 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 eces, 4; Ww Beioaes 8 
— Dinner Sets, all colors and ‘designs - Bb 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
rf. rices. 

ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOOD 
Cusslenes and Price-List mailed free on po = a 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
HADLEY’S, 1- 7 Cooper Institute N.Y. c 

Orders cked an =—_ aced on car or sveatner free 
charge. nt on rece pt of P. 0. M. 0 Order. 






ORCANS 


REASONS WHY porcitcine arasteatinstras 


ments elsewhere. 


FIRST. Weare public benefactors endeavoring 
#8 to place within the reach of all, * music 
that great humanizer ’’ in the way of an elegant and 
first-class instrument at wholesale pr ices. 


SECOND Agents of ethermaantoctarer: know- 
sing the valae of our instruments, de- 
cry them, believing if they are once introduced in a 
vicinity they can sell no more at outrageous prices, 
for we sell direct to you from factory at a small mar- 
gin above cost of manufacturing. 


THIRD. We have the largest and best equipped 
sfactory of its kindi ie the world, In addi- 
tion to this, we buy for cash and in large ‘quantities, 
thus we can purchase our supply at the lowest market 
value, anothor reason why we are able to compete 
with any manufact in pi a first-class ar- 
ticle at a low price. 


FOURTH. P+ Dw -~ Mane. of Mh FR, = 


and made of thoroughly seasoned lumber. The ac- 
tions are made of the finest material to be obtained 
in the market, and incorporated in our actions are 
valuable patents to be found only in ours. 




















FIFTH We warrant our instruments for six years. 
is Send them out on test trial, and if not as 
represented in all respects, we will take them back, 
and pay freight both ways. 





For further particulars write us. Catalogue con- 
taining illustrations, descriptions, prices and testi- 
omnes from those using our organs furnished free. 


Special holiday offer just out. Address 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN CO., 


WASHINGTON, WARREN CO., N. J. 


pe 


OM *9 op Brain Workers 
HOME BXERCISER 
the Athlete or or lavelld, A complete gymnasium. ‘Takes 


he dor 






Prof. D. L. Do ° 
“How to get Strong,” says of it: ‘ I never 
saw any other that I iked half as well.” 





There are MORE CARRIAGES 


In use in various parts of America to-day—Buggies, Phetons, Surreys, 
Barouches, Family Carriages, and Two- Wheelers, giving entire satis- 
faction to the purchasers—al manufactured by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER Co., 


Of CINCINNATI, than have been made and sold by any other car- 
riage firm in the world, and their production is greater this year than 
during any previous season of the firm’s sixteen years’ existence. 

What is the secret of this great popularity? All these vehicles have 
two distinguishing features: First, uniform excellence of material and 
workmanship, insuring DURABILITY; and second, large and eco- 
nomical production, insuring MODERATE COST. 

In other words, EXCELLENCE (in all essentials), combined with 
LOW PRICES (considering quality) have made these the favorite car- 
r tages of America. Send ~~. Tliustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
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Richardson’ Boynton Co, 
+ 232 & 234 Water St., N.Y., 


84 Lake Street, Chicago. 





ISTABLISHED ALMOST A HALF 


CENTURY. 





Manufacturers of the Celebrated Richardson & 


Boynton 00's , 


FURNACES. 


80 Long and Popularly Known throughout the U. 8. 


PB so Furnaces have Enormous Heating 
a 


city. Durable and Economical. 
arties Desiring Furnaces will find it to 


their interest to send for descriptive circu- 
lar of these popular goods. 


Thousands are in Use—Sold during past 50 


Years. 
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Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.J 





BY E. P. POWELL. 


DRIVING along any roadway one can find 
abundant illustration of the homelessness 
of most homes. If conversant with the At- 
lantic States it is easy at any point in the 
West to determine at a glance where the pi- 
oneer settlerscame from. Eastern architec- 
ture and home ideas are brought along with 
emigration. Take a morning’s study. The 
first feature of the scene that is impressive 
is that every house is placed very near the 
street—so near as to enable the occupants to 
observe the passers-by, and compelling them 
to close shutters to prevent the public 
from observing all that goes on in the 
house. Indeed, you will get a good knowl- 
edge of domestic events in spite of shutters 
and curtains. The smell of the breakfast 
tells you that ham is on the table. The 
voice of theirritated mother berating a child 
is notseldom heard. These are houses but 
not homes. For the very first conception of 
home is privacy. These housesstrung along 
the street covered with common dust and 
stared into by a quizzing crowd, are the 
property of the crowd. 

But look ata single house. Here is one 
with a flat front simply punched for six 
windows and adoor. The sides are of the 
same sort, and the rear has the eternal ellin 
which the family lives. The front house is 
essentially unoccupied, and with imagina- 
tion slightly cultivated forsuch things, you 
can smell the moldy odors of close rooms. 
Their sleeping-rooms and a living-room in 
the ell are the residence; the rest are best 
rooms, parlors, ete. 

The next house is Queen Atne. As un- 
like the other as possible. It is a pile of 
angles and oddities, and while the first is 
white thisis redand black incolor. The first 
house belongs to the public, all but the ell. 
This one belongs to the family all through, 
from cellar toroof, andfrom front to rear. 
But it is planted within two rods of the 
street. It is a house of the right sort, but 
out of place. A house requires two things, 
a right sort of in-doors, anda right sort of 
out-doors. Hereis an admirable in-doors, 
but the outside belongs to the public—not 
the least chance of privacy. There are a few 
formal walks, and a bit of shaved lawnand 
two beds of formalisms that pass for Na- 
ture’s flowers. These are’ evidently ar- 
ranged for the publictoadmire. The family 
cannot admire them or enjoy them. Soin 
one place you get a house kept for the pub- 
lic, although the owner would resent the 
suggestion that he was keeping a public 
house; in the other place you get public 
sxrounds ordered and sustained with an eye 
tothe public. 

Is it not right to contribute to the public 
pleasure? Certainly; but the first thought 
of home should be the family; and the home 
idea should cover every inch of the soil as 
well as every part of the house. One room 
as reception-room is the only place to which 
a stranger has any claim. Friends may 
come a little closer. The garden and 
grounds generally should be retired as far 
as possible from publicity. This can be 
done by setting the house back from the 
street, as almost any country-house may be; 
and then by judicious planting of hedges, 
screens, groves, throw it open to the public 
gaze only in glimpses. The best compli- 
ment that can be paid to a home-builder is 
this: ‘‘ Why, your place is far more beauti- 
ful than it appears to be from the street.” 
So it ought tobe. However fine the appear- 
ance from the highway, it should be far 
more lovely to the occupants. Everything 
should be arranged to gratify the family. 
Must we, therefore, wall ourselves behind a 
high fence or hedge? A short hedge isa 
monstrosity—an impertinence only needed 
when a house is planted on the street. It 
says we propose to hide ourselves. It ad- 
vertises retiremeut. Whereas, a judicious 
use of trees and hedges to border drives 

will accomplish the desired end in silence. 
If the public be excluded from our individu- 
ality in home life, it should be done courte- 
ously. When the stock laws exist and can 
be enforced the fence becomes objectless, 
and there is no logic in replacing it with a 
hedge. 

Nothing is more capable of mischief than 
paint. Here is a friend who has constructed 
a straight walk from the street to his front 
door and paved it with brick. That is bad 
enough; for brick is so much less neat 
than shale or gravel, and is sure to be damp 
and uneven with the least provocation. But 


and painted it scorching hot. His house is 
white, his blinds blue, his walks red; but 
his barn is a soft gray and lined with a 
deeper stone-gray. The barn is agreeable 
every way, his house is altogether the other 
way. 

CLINTON, N. Y, 
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FLORAL NOTES. 
BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME. 





** WHAT shall I do with my fuchsias? They 

grow tall and branchless.”’ ‘‘ Behead them 

and force them to branch,” is the proper re- 

ply. It would seem asif no one needed to 

be told this, and yet our observation has 

forced us to the conclusion that many are 

ignorant, others neglectful of this simple 

but very important treatment of all plants 

disposed to grow tall and destitute of side 

shoots. Fuchsias are very apt to grow thus, 

also bouvardias and oleanders. Not only do 

they look ill in that form, but one will get 

but very few blossoms. When a few inches in 

hight the top should be cut off; two or three 
shoots will soon start into growth, and 
when these have grown a few inches, they 

should be nipped off and the process re- 
peated until a bushy plant has been formed, 

and then it may be permitted to bloom. A 
bushy-top oleander looks much more beau- 
tiful than one talland branchless. So with 
chrysanthemums; we have rarely found 
them disposed to send out branches until 
pinched back, and how unsatisfactory tall, 
slender-stalked plants do look! Again and 

again should they be cut back until early 
in August, when they had better be per- 
mitted to develop their buds, unless one 
wishes them for winter flowering, then 
they can be decapitated during that month. 
Geraniums, if cut back properly, will form 
dwarf, compact plants, much more free 
blooming than those with a few scragyly 
branches. Many allow their ever-blooming 
roses to grow unpruned. While they do not 
need severe pruning like the Hybrid Pepetu- 
als the flowering stems ought to be removed 
as soon as the roses have begun to drop their 
petals; no seed vessels should be allowed to 
mature as so much strength goes into these 
new shoots, and buds will be hindered in de- 
velopment. When all of the buds on a 
branch have blossomed, it should be re- 
moved. The removal of unsightly leaves 
will be speedily followed by anew growth. 
I have sometimes wholly despoiled a plant 
of its foliage in order to get rid of the in- 
sects and decaying leaves, and been re- 
warded with a new growth, not only of fo- 
liage but of flowering shoots. When one 
has a rose bush that will not bear flowers, 
try the method of pruning very closely, 
thus forcing new shoots from the roots. It 
is a great error to suppose that plants must 
be treated so tenderly that not a leaf must 
be removed, not a stalk cut back. The prun- 
ing of Hybrid Perpetuals after the first sea- 
son of blooming is over, say the beginning 
of August, or earlier if they have ceased the 
first of July, will make them much more 
likely to yield a second crop in September. 
If pruned before the June blooming, it 
should be done as early as practicable, and 
not when the buds are near to set. A sym- 
metrical, bushy form isthe most pleasing, 
and this can only be obtained by judicious 
pruning. After the roses have decayed 
they should be removed and all the dead 
wood wherever found. It looks bad to see 
winter-killed branches amid the foliage and 
flowers. 

Roses look best in a bed by themselves; 
the Large Hybrids or Remontunts in the back 
ground, and the ever-blooming sorts in the 
front. By adding a dozen or more small 
plants each year, one can have a large bed 
of roses that will be affording new attrac- 
tions each season. The ever-blooming will 
blossom the first summer, the hybrids the 
second usually, and mailing plants of the 
choicest sorts can be, purchased from ten to 
twenty cents each. I have had just as nice 
plants at a dime as I have for twenty cents. 
One wiil lose usually a plant ortwo out of a 
dozen whether high or low priced. In the 
late autumn, spread a layer of stable manure 
over the rose bed, and before hard frost 
cover with evergreen boughs. In the spring 


fully so as not to injure the roots. Occa- 
sional loosening of the ground during the 
summer promotes their growth. 

Plauts that are to be relied on for the 
winter flowers must be prepared in July 
and August. If allowed to bloom during 
the summer they will become exhausted 
and demand rest by and by. Every bud 
must be sacrificed. Geraniums a year 
old, pruned into dwarf and compact shape, 
grown in pots su n the ground, and kept 
from blooming, a. far better than spring 
cuttings or than old, stocky plants. They 
should be taken up early in September, re- 





his wife has secured a pot of fire-red paint 


stir up the soil, forking in the manure care- 


a 
before removal to the house, for unless 
gradually adapted to a change of atmos- 
phere they will lose their color if not 
their foliage. The reason why we fre- 
quently fail in regard to our plants 
is because we leave them too late in the 
ground; and threats of impending frosts 
alone compel us to remove them to a place 
of shelter. We must not wait for cold 
nights if we would have them retain their 
beauty. 
It is best to avail one’s self of the favor- 
able condition of the soil after a rain, 
for taking up plants set in the ground. 
Many annuals can be utilized with proper 
care that will bloom in the house. Seeds 
sown in August of ageratum, sweet alys- 
sum, mignonette, nemophila, pansy will 
make nice blooming plants fur the winter 
window-box. Cuttings of petunia and ver- 
bena can be rooted. 
YARMOUTH, ME. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION AT 
WASHINGTON. 





THE representatives of the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations assembled 
at Washington, D.C., October 18th, in ac- 
cordance with a call issued by Commissioner 
Colman. Delegates were registered from 
twenty-four states. 

President Atherton, of the Pennsylvania 
State College, called the convention to or- 
der, and Commissioner Colman was called 
tothe chair as temporary chairman. He 
spoke very hopefully of the outlook for the 
Experiment Station bill on the re-assem- 
bling of Congress; also of the good effect 
which the cunvention of two years ago had 
upon Congress. He suggested that the 
meeting take steps this year to effect a per- 
manent organization. He advocated an 
amendment to the present bill providing 
for a division here under the Naticnal De- 
partment, which should devote itself to 
collecting, revising and editing matter from 
the stations, thvs keeping all in close con- 
nection and well informed as to each other’s 
work. He also advocated a central Experi- 
ment Station, which should be of wide 
scope and include a magnificent arboretum 
and zoological garden. He spoke briefly of 
what other nations do for agriculture, say- 
ing that France appropriated for its De- 
partment of Agriculture over 380,00.000; 
Russia over 414,000,000 and Brazilover $20,- 
000,000 annually. 

The committee on legislation reported an 
outline of the history of thé so-called 
* Hatch Law,” giving many facts cf inter- 
est in regard to it. The omission in the 
law, by which it fails to appropriate, was 
clearly shown to bean oversight,and not in- 
tentional,as some parties tried to make it ap- 
pear. The committee consisted of Presidents 
Atherton, of Pennsylvania, Willets,of Michi- 
gan, and Lee, of Mississippi. They Were cor- 
dially thanked for their efforts. It was decid- 
ed that the convention callin a body on Sec- 
retary Fairchild of the Treasury,and Comp- 
troller Durham, and according to arrange- 
ments made by acommittee, the call was 
made the following day. 

The afternoon session was largely occupied 
with adiscussion on the limitation of exper- 
iment work at the stations, Professor Cook 
read a paper touching nearly all the gener- 
al subjects of agricultural experimenta- 
tions. The outcome of the paper and dis- 
cussion upon it were to the effect that the 
managers of the several stations would 
have to adapt themselves to the wants and 
needs of their several states. Methods of 
tillage and general farm practice were 
thought to be important by men from 
the South, while the general expression 
of Northern delegates, especially from the 
New England States, was that the farm 
practice has been fairly well covered, and 
that in the literature of experiment work in 
this and other countiies a mass of informa- 
tion could be obtained, if rightly sought for. 
Stations should seek toenlighten the people 
on all the important questions surrounding 
the farmer; how he can best feed his stock; 
fertilize his soil; restore lost fertility; under- 
stand the diseases of his plants and animals; 

best improve varieties so as to make labor 
spent on them more remunerative. New in- 
dustries, like the making of sugar from sor- 
ghum and the reeling of silk, were thought 
to be proper subjects of investigation. It 
was strongly expressed that stations must 
avoid being too abstract and scientific in 
their work, thus shooting clear over the 
heads of common farmers and losing the 
sympathy and support of those they are pri- 
marily to benefit. President Adams very 
aptly stated that American farming had de- 
generated the soil, while, on the‘other hand, 
European farming improved the soil, and 
that our people must be brought to see this. 
Mr. Chamberlain said that it is very impor- 
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managed as to justify their existence from 
the start. There must be experiments wh se 
results are immediately available and thus 
covering years of time. 

The Wednesday morning session was tak- 
en up with further discussion on the work 
of stations, Professor Atwater leading with 
an able paper on the co-ordination of work 
in experiment stations. He dwelt largely 
on the work of German stations, with which 
most of our people are not acquainted. He 
discussed the organization and management 
ina most interesting manner, but stated 
that there had been very little co-ordination 
in their work, and, in fact, he believed it is 
hardly possible at present to reducé the 
work of all stations to a general system. 
He thought it very important that there 
should be a division created in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which should be a gen- 
eral clearing office forthe stations, from 
which could flow out to all stations, general 
and suggestive information concerning the 
work of each. This division could also, by 
extended monographs and otherwise, bring 
to the stations the best scientific informa- 
tion on many subjects relating to their 
work, thus overcoming in part the lack of 
reports of foreign investigations which are 
generally scarce and hard to get, 

Prof. S. W. Johnson followed with a talk 
on the successful conduct of stations, in 
which he made some good points. He be- 
lieved the stations must keep in line with 
popular opinion. The stations will always 
find themselves confronted with more than 
they can do, and in great danger of under- 
taking too much. Administrative duties 
take up much time of the director, which is 
to be regretted, but cannot be helped, He 
must always build up the popular side of 
the work, and should be a man of practical 
experience on the farm, as well as of scien- 
tific attainments. Special investigations 
would fall to specialists in their several 
lines. Hewas very earnest in regard to the 
importance of libraries, and said five thou- 
sand selected volumes would only makea 
fair library. 

A committee, which had been appointed 
to report a general plan of organization for 
stations, now reported in substance as fol- 
lows: 1. The entire appropriation should be 
applied exclusively to experiment work, 
without any admixture of college affairs. 2. 
The experiment station should have a dis- 
tinct organization on an equal basis with 
other departments of the college. 3, Every 
station should have a recognized official 
head, whose chief duty should be the direc- 
tion of the affhirs of the station, and whose 
pay should recognize the fact that his duties 
occupy twelve months ina year. 4, Station 
publications should be separate and distinct 
from the college, and be made with suffi- 
cient frequency to keep the people informed 
of work done, and also should elucidate 
general principles of agriculture, even at 
the expense of repeating work published 
elsewhere. 

The first two items of the report passed 
without much opposition, as there was a 
presentiment that it would not do to trifle 
with this money, given for a specific pur- 
pose, and must be kept so its results would 
show as a definite integral thing accom- 
plished, and not be absorbed by the college 
to bolster up weak departments, The third 
section caused a long and heated debate; 
the word director was in the original report 
but was finally changed for *‘ recognized 
official head,” the substance of the section 
being also changed, so as not specifically to 
define the duties of the director, Messrs, 
Willets, Adams, and Peabody opposed this 
section entirely, and fought strenuously to 
strike it out, but were defeated. It was cham- 
pioned by Messrs. Dabney, Chamberlain, 
Alvord, Henry and others. There seemed 
to be a fear on the part of gentlemen oppos- 
ing that some fearful nightmare lurked in 
the word ‘“‘ director; some one who should 
have authority, and spend his time for the 
station.’’ The majority of the convention 
put themselves squarely on the question 
that the station should bea thing of sub- 
stance and not of name. 

The committee on permanent organization 
reported during the day as follows, which 
was adopted: 

The name of this association shall be “ The 
Association of American State Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations.” The object 
of this association shall be the consideration and 
discussion of all questions pertaining to the suc- 
cessful progress and administration of the col- 
leges and stations included in this association. 

Membership—At any regular called meeting 
of the association, each college established under 
the Act of Congress approved July 2d, 1862, and 
each experiment stationfestablished under state 
or congressional authority, and the Department 
of Agriculture, shall be entitled to one delegate, 
but no delegate shall cast more than one vote. 
Other institutions engaged in experimental 

work in the interest of agriculture may be ad- 
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majority vote at any regular meeting of the as- 
sociation. 


Officers—The officers shall be a president, five . 


vice-presidents and a secretary, who shall act as 
treasurer. They shall be chosen by ballot, and 
shall perform the duties which usually devolve 
upon such officers. They shall hold office from 
the close of the meeting at which they are elected 
until their successors shall be elected. The presi- 
dent, secretary, and five persons to be chosen by 
the association shall constitute an executive 
committee, which shall elect its own chairman. 
The executive committee shall determine the 
time and place of the next meeting; shall issue 
its call for such meeting, stating the general 
purpose thereof, not less than thirty days before 
the date it shall be held; shall provide a well- 
prepared order of business and program of exer- 
cises for such meeting and shall make seasona- 
ble issue of such program, It shall be the duty 
of each institution in this association to present 
at each regularly called meeting a brief report 
of the work and progress of said institution, and 
such reports shall be called for in the regular 
order of business, The executive commit- 
tee shall be charged with the general 
arrangement and conduct of the meeting called 
by it, at which meeting, before its adjournment, 
a new executive committee shall be chosen. 

This constitution may be amended or changed 
at any regularly called meeting bya vote of two- 
thirds of the delegates present. 


The committee on nomination for officers 
for permanent organization reported the 
following, who were elected: President, Geo. 
W. Atherton, of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
C. E. Thorne, of Ohio; Vice-Presidents, S. D. 
Lee, of Mississippi, S. H. Peabody, of Illi- 
nois; Leroy Brown, of Alabama, C. H, Fer- 
nald, of Maine, and Geo. H, Cook, of New 
Jersey; executive committee, Edwin Wil- 
lets, of Michigan; Leroy Brown, Alabama; 
H. E. Alvord, Massachusetts; C. W. Darby, 
Tennessee, and C. R. Adams, of New York. 
This committee organized by electing Major 
Alvord, chairman. 

Colonel Colman spoke very enthusiasti- 
cally of the outlook for the sorghum sugar 
industry; says it promises the utmost im- 
portance to states south of thirty-nine de- 
grees. Lack of experience would yet result 
in failures, but sugar mills are destined to 
become as common as flouring mills built 
for $25,000 to $30,000. We ought to turn our 
attention at Once to educating men for this 
business. There is no reason why we should 
not save the $100,000,000 which annually goes 
abroad for sugar. 

At the Thursday morning session the 
most important business was the report of 
the committee who had conferred several 
times with Judge Durham, Comptroller of 
the Currency, on interpretation of the law 
in several points. The Comptroller main- 
tained his former position that no appropri- 
ation was made, hence no money could be 
available until especially provided by Con- 
gress. He would hold that territories are 
entitled to the benefits of the act. He would 
recommend that an item be putin the de- 
ficiency bill to be presented to Congress on 
assembling, covering the money which the 
states should have received had the appro- 
priation been made, If such a measure 
should succeed, the money would likely be 
available for the states by February. There 
is no doubt that the act is legal, and the ap- 
propriation for which it provides will go 
into the general appropriation bill. 

The committée on resolutions warmly 
thanked Commissioner Colman for his 
courtesy and kindness shown the delegates 
present, end heartily indorsed his conduct 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
convention in the main was successful, and 
doubtless will be productive of good, The 
report of proceedings will be distributed to 
the states as soon as they can be published. 
—Wua. B. ALWooD, in Ohio Farmer. 
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LABELS AND RECORDS. 

DURING the latter part of autumn, as well 
as in spring, trees and plants have been set 
out, and need stakes and labels to preserve 
their names and places. If they are to re- 
main for years, they should also be regis- 
tered in an account-book. Small wooden 
labels and stakes are often used, and if the 
names are written with a pencil on a thin 
coating of white paint, they will usually re- 
main for some years. But the owners of 
small places do not always have the white 
paint at hand, and write on the dry, wooden 
surface. A few showers of rain obliterate 
such names; but if the wood is first moist- 
ened, before the writing is done, the name 
will strike into the pores, and will last dis- 
tinctly for a year or two. If in addition to 
wetting the surface, a little gritty soil or 
sand is very thinly rubbed over the surface, 
it will givea much greater distinctness or 
blackness from the pencil, and be as good 
as if written on white paint. 

Fruit trees are most conveniently labeled 
on one of the side limbs, for which the old 
method was to hang a plate of metal or a 
viece of wood with a loop of copper wire. 








The difficulty in using such labels is that 
the wire often cracks or breaks off after 
swinging years inthe wind, or else it cuts 
into the bark of the branch, while some 
labor is required in making and placing 
them. A much cheaper label is made of a 
strip of zinc half an inch wide and several 
inches long, on one end of which the name 
is written with a commen pencil, and the 
other end is coiled around the side limb, so 
that the name hangs down in full sight. 
The zinc must be roughened a little with 
rust, by exposure to méisture or salt water, 
so as to take a strong mark from the pencil. 
Such writing on zinc will last for a lifetime 
exposed to the weather. We have seen it as 
distinct as ever after thirty years’ exposure. 
The coil should extend rather more than 
once around the branch, and as the tree 
grows, the zinc slowly uncoils and does not 
cut the bark. Scrap zinc will make them 
by the hundred for the mere labor, and they 
will be far better than any of the more ex- 
pensive tags with wire loops.—Cultivator. 
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HOW SHEEP PAY. 


IF a farmer has plenty ty of patience, and is 
willing to give close attention to details in 
the care of stock, he can make more money 
for food consumed from sheep than from any 
other stock. But not one farmer in ten will 
care to give them the attention they require 
at certain seasons of the year; so the few 
who do take good care of a flock will find a 
good market for mutton and a demaad for 
wool at some price, usually enough to pay 
for wintering the flock. A farm which is 
rolling in its surface seems perfectly adapt- 
ed to sheep-raising. Such land needs gress 
on the hill-tops to keep it from washing,and 
sheep need hill-tops and sweet, short grass. 
They like to lie down on a hill-side in the 
spring, where the sun makes the ground 
dry and warm, and where they are protected 
from the cold sweep of the wind. 

The greatest profit from sheep is not in 
mutton or wool, but in the enhanced fertil- 
ity of the farm on which they are kept. No 
other stock can compare with sheep in this 
direction. The increased value comes from 
two causes: the large quantity of solid and 
liquid manure deposited on all the land, 
and particularly on the highest and poor- 
est points in the pasture. The manure be- 
ing fine and well-scattered, is pressed about 
the roots of the grass were it gives the great- 
est possible benefit. Another source where- 
by the grasses are encouraged is the de- 
struction of bushes and many kinds of 
werds which grow where cattle and horses 
only are pastured. Hazel-brush fares 
very badly in the sheep pasture, and 
wild roses, rag.weed, burdocks, and other 
weeds are selected first, and then the sheep 
look for grass. In this way a sheep pasture 
becomes like a~beautiful lawn, and every 
year grows better; but if the farmer sees 
“millions in sheep,’ and overstocks his 
fields, then the grass goes with the bushes 
and weeds, Then the sheep get poor, tum- 
ble down one after another, their ambition 
lessens as their flesh goes, and the unfortu- 
nate owner, or imprudent manager, votes 
sheep a perfect nuisance.—American Agri- 
culturist, 
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THE MESQUIT BEAN. 


AFTER returning toward the end of last 
August from a journey of over 700 miles in 
the dry region of Western Texas, where for 
two years little or no rain had fallen, and 
destitution stared many new settlers in the 
face; where no green thing in the shape of 
forage remained, save the mesquit groves, 
which in some regions covered thousands 
of acres, and bore millions of bushels of nu- 
tritious beans, which prevent starvation even 
in man, and fatten stock and prairie dogs, 
I thought readers of the Rural would like 
to learn something of this wonderful fuel 
and food plant. 

The tree (Prosopis glandulosa) belongs to 
the leguminous, or bean family, nearly 
allied to the acacia. It makes a straggling 
growth about ten to twenty feet high, some- 
times reaching a hight of forty feet, a grove 
when seen at a distance resembling an old, 
dilapidated peach-orchard,except in leaf and 
fruit. The trees bear heavy crops of beans. 
Some trees producé two to five bushels of 
the pods, which are greedily eaten by stock 
for the sweet nutriment which lies in the 
beans, not in the seeds, which are so hard 
and small that animals cannot chew them. 

The wood is very hard, heavy and dur- 
able; the roots are enormous for the size of 
the tops. Both root and trunk make excel- 





lent fuel, even for forging in the smithy,” 


when green. Such wood i - rocured at some 
expense, as the diggi aborious. It is 
sold in the towns of t Bid regions at about 
$5 per cord of one ton weight. In a few 
years these trees cover vacant lands with a 
growth mpgs | ten to fifteen feet in hight, 

wherever seeds have been scattered by stock 
or otherwise. The millions of bushels of 


the pene annually borne in Texas p n° 
small part in the economy of stock gro 

No land is so dry, poor or rich that 4 will 
not produce the tree, It grows from the 
head- waters of the Red River into Mexico. 
Where the bark is broken a fine gum re- 
sem bling gum arahic oozes out in consider- 
able quantities.—T. V. MuNson, in Rural 
New Yorker. 
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Standard Fertilizers. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Frent Street. 

Newark, N. 


J. 
Ml Farmers and ben alers are favited to send for Cir- 
cular. 





TWO MILLION ACRES 
Fine Timber, Prairie 
and Grazing Lands. 


Cheap, on long time, in the best part of 
| Minnesota. Perfect Title Guaranteed by the 
|| Railroad. Very cheap Land Seekers’ rates. 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet, 


“What They Raise in Minnesota,” 
and Maps. 


J. BOOKWALTER, Laud Commiss’r, | 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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4G (MINENT PHYSIC TANS as “well | as the ex- 
perience of laymen agree that Catarrh can best 
be treated by local applicatigns. The IDEAL 
MEDICINE COMPANY, 19 Park Place, 
New York, have had great success with their com- 
mon-sense treatment, costing $2, and are so confident 
of its merits that they will send their appliance on 
fifteen days’ trial, and refund the money if not satis- 
factory. Send for pamphlet. 
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Use PAR ER’ CIN TONI wanes 
Aare mete fini ones oy ay en all else 
the worst cases of Cough, Weak Lungs, 
fiaigesion Inward Pains, ‘Exhaustion. invaluable for 
Bonny and all poe and disorders of yy -. 
and Bowels. 60c. at Druggists. Hiscox Coon ¥. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best cure for Corns, 
Stops all pain. Ensures comfort to the feet. is ‘ails 
‘tocure, 15 cents at D Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 








Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 


EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLORS RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNEKELES, 
PROPRIETORS, 























The Travels of the Bontramont and Gor- 
man Families, A charming roma: mance illustrative 
< Florida scenes and pouspers f ra sont free on receipt 
of postage (four cents), E. O. ~~" 4 General 
Passenger Agent =e Route, € S Chicago, | 


By. Waly Nuc 
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velers between 
Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
intermediate points, All classes of patrons, 
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INDEPENDENT. 
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$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Breadway, New VYort, 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twent ~six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “ EPENDENT ” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be de livered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 






























Absolutely Pure. 


wder never varies, A marvel of purity,strengtn 
olesomeness. More economical than the o: 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 


This 
and w 
nar 


OMPANY, 106 Wall 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 






naw AppLin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. poston 


HO oT Ww A TK KH EATI NG 
A perfect at 

Public Buildings and Green-houses by Hot 

culation, using the Gurney Heater. 


Established 1780, 


yater Cir- 


managed by any member of family 
fused is permaneat, even and healthy 

the house. Consumption of fuel 25 per cent. 

ay other ethos | anufactured by theGU RNEY “10! 

WAT HEATER CO., 287 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
John a. Mean, Managing }Mrector. M.H. Johnson, Gen- 
al Selling Agent, 140 Centre St., 


yj 


M’f’g.Co., and 4 
desc riptive cat: 2loqrue and price list. Me ntion this paper. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

**Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 






lf You Are Willing to Pay 


FINE SHOES. 


Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


Goro 


CANTRELL'S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


Garments without ripping. 


LVN Y STANDARD 


ISPNN) 

















Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics ontheir best work. ™ —— 


hi i 7 
a Got, “ol ty (Ly GENUINE 
Liquid Giue is manu! 


muss CEMENT CO, S.20G°Si5e: MASS 











multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
oe ders. Sold only * cane. , BAKING POWDER 
y 4 


307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, — 


stem of heating for Dwellin s, Offices, 


Positively safe, being open to the atmosphere; no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of . air; can be 
t e heat dif- 

A en Smeets of 


Catalogues sent, 


N.Y. Rice &W hitacre 
4'W. Monroe St. , Chicago, fl.) Send for 





REASONABLE PRICES 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Send for Circular and 





ESE IARS * 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


For Sale by @ all Stationers. 


é 
UPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 





W.L. DOUCLAS | 


Th ly 83 SEAML 
Shoe in the world, ti 


styles toe, 
and thee 
costing sors 





W. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 SH 
celled for pesvy ye sone If not sold by your dealer 
write Ww. GLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


ae DESKS 


AND 


OFFICE 


FURNITURE 


in great variety 
Manufactured by 


T. &. SELLEW, 
111 Fulton St., N. Y. 


A fine assortment of 
_House Desks 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 
Rubber Goods o: every description, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
#” ROBINSON’S 
SUR E. c URE 


RHEUMATISM 


NEU ry ry LGIA. 
and pomedy toe diseases arising from an impure state 
blood. An Anti ne for Malaria. 
Prices, $ e¢, and 4 Sh 00. see be sot by mail, 
I ae 
_ Send for C leer hy Me Cheon St.. N. Y. 
Suit No, 1 
Terry, $62. 
Plush, 68 
s. Cc. 
Small 
& CO., 


Boston, 
Mass. 


Shingles. 

















WALTERS’ rN STEEL 
ener OR COPE 


TELA La 0 
VALALA Madd Ad 
OO LLALA LAL 
VU 

COU 


De The National 
ost uBSheotMetallocf- 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France, in 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
one Centennial Exhibition 
87 


For Iron Roofing! 


CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 


THE CHILTON PAINTS, 
are made of pure Li Oil and contain no chemi- 
cals, water or benzine. These paints on account of 
their durability Ee. the most economical. If your 
dealer does not keep them send for color cards and 
ae to Chilton Menafacturing Company, 147 Fulton 
t.. N. Y.. or 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. a 
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The Thousands of 
Estey Organs in 
Homes, Churches, 
and Chapels every- 
: A where, prove their 
long and leading 


Illustrated Cat- 
or sent free. 








oy 
rgan Co- 
“BRATTLEBORO Vr. 


’Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON StT., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

for their MIlustrated Cata- 

logue and Price-list. Goods 

forwarded by mail or ex- 
P 

ee atten- 

ion 


on. 
Please mention 





DALY HAMMERLESS. DALY THREE BARREL. 
MANHATTAN HAMMERLESS. EPIEPER BREECH LOADERS. 
Send for Catalogue of Specialties. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 

84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


fae 
FIX 


OPEN FIRE-PLACES 








Before Cold Weather. 








Weel JacksOw-8(0} 


(old Stand) 
Union Square, N. Y. 
Many New Models for This Season. 


Only Concern Having Their Own Foundry. 








CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


IRON al 


W. G HYNDMAN & C0. 
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Granville Mosaic Floors 
Have never failed to give satisfaction. 

Tested eight years. Lately improved 
whereby avis - = simple and in- 
nsive. equa l 


uses, Poul practically 
. Sen Planof room a 
have floor made toa design prepa 
ma expressly for it. ‘Ask for information. 
0.8. Dickinsou.Granville,Mass. 
New York Agency, E. D. Stair & Co.. 7 W. Mth St. — 


misend SIX Cents 
for a sample 


LINENE 

















Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
roc REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 


fect Add stating size 
REVERSIBLE COLLAK CO... 25 Kilby St., Boston, 


BUY TE WRINGER:i 
ec PS THE 


MOST. LABOR. 
RC 


Pa Saves HASE G labor of 
other wringers, and costs 
but little more. 


EMPIRE ii 


Solid White Rubber Rolls. 
Wears Longest. 
bura, 












WARRANTED. WEES na- w 
Agents wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., 





Remington 
STANDARD 


Typewriter 





THE NEW NO. 3 FOR WIDE PAPER 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines, 
Buy them with the privilege of returning 
unbroken at any time within thirty days, C. O. 
D., for full price paid, if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every respect. Handsome il- 
lustrated pamphlet on application. Typewriter 
and Strenographers’ supplies of the finest qual- 
ity. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
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, LANCASTER, PA; 






















@G\ TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
Ge COACHES AND PALACE 
St-u\ SLEEPING & DINING 
Zw \ CARS AFFORD THE 
OO> \ HIGHEST REALIZA- ui 
JEFE \TION OF SAFET c 
<_<. Y; /.. < 
= O59 \LUXURY & SPEED. /@™ 23 
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o 
ug& DAKOTA. THE ONLY Pigierbhe ‘ea 


HE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 


. WUGHITT, H.C WICKER, E.P WILSON, \ 
Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agent.) 


"@en’l Manager Traffic Manager. 
BICYCLES. 


VICTOR sarcreies 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 























18 2-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


























